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EPPS’S COCOA. 


; GRATEFUL anno COMFORTING 


me nv tn i A 


oy ' . ; (THE OLD HOUSE) 
O NS ON S ( ORN F O R 93, IRONMONGER LANE, 
LONDON. 
“IS DECIDEDLY SUPERIOR."—7H#E LANCET. 
REFUSE OTHER KINDS WHEN OFFERED INSTEAD. I S : ( B J ST 


JOHNSTON'S SCOTCH OATMEAL, superior quality. Packets, 4, 8, and 16 0z., and Calico Bags, 4 and 7 Ibs. 
THE 


ALBANY FAST PILE VELVETEEN. 


THE PERFECTION, DURABILITY, and SILK LIKE APPEARANCE of this VELVETEEN, in BLACK and COLORS, SUPERSEDES ALL OTHERS. 
NO MATERIAL !IS SO FASHIONABLE, ELEGANT, OR SERVICEABLE. 


To be had from ail First-Class Drapers. Wholesale only from the Manufacturers, A. & S. HENRY & CO., Manchester. 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. ; First Degree of Merit and Medals, Sydney, 1880, and Melbourne, 1881, 


FRYS COCOA 
Guaranteed Pure Cocoa Only EXTR ACT A Thin Summer Drink _ 


CHADWICKS SEWING COTTON 


Is unrivalled for smoothness, elasticity, and strength, and does not twist and curl up during use. 
Ask your Draper for the “ Super” quality with triangle ticket. Ladies will be repaid by giving it a trial. 


: THE QUEEN (Nov. 20, 1880) says: '‘ For lightness of weight and fina» 


FOR LADIES’ DRESSES AND COSTUMES. GUARANTEED TO WEAR WELL. ness of texture they approach nearer to Lyons Silk Velver than any 


we have yet met with, 


66 +) 
. MADAME SCHILD'S FYOURNAL (Jan., 1881) says: “They ars 
° e remarkable for the closeness of the pile, beautiful soft finish, aad 
. 7; t depth of colour, rivalling in appearance any silk velvet.” 
a: P AF THE COURT CIRCULAR (Feb. 26, 1881) says: ‘The B ick 
MELLODEWS, LEES, and HARDY’S Improve LOM | rwz cover Sucyean, Geka, rt) see The, Brunei 


cially adapted for ladies’ dresses. 


me FAS i P| | FE VEI VE ] EENS THE WAREHOUSEMEN AND DRAPERS' TRADE YOURNAL 
“ *. a (Dec. 24, 1880) says: ‘“ Beautiful it certainly is, with close and erect 


None GENUINE without the TRADE MARK stamped every two yards on the back of the piece. Wholesale Agent: WM, WHITWORTH, JUN., 15, Watling Street, London, E.C, pile. Scarcely discernible from Lyons Silk Velvet.” 


EGERTON BURNETTS | 


IMPERIAL *™ » we VELVETEEN. 


IN THE MOST FASHIONABLE COLOURS, MANUFACTURED ON AN ENTIRELY NEW PRCCESS, MAKING THE PILE THOROUGHLY SECURE. THE DYE IS SAID BY competent judges to be the most permanent ever brought out, The 
“pyrthe touch as well as the eye is that of the best Velvet. Ladies must see that my name is branded on the back, without which none are guaranteed, Carriage paid to any Railway Station in England, Ireland, or Scotland, and to Dublin, Cork, or Belfast on orders over 


 PATUERNS PUSE FREE. ANY LENGTH CUT. Address simply EGERTON BURNETT, Wellington, Somerset 
: ’ elungton, o 


fe: E. B. has NO AGENTS, and no connection with any London or Provincial Firms. Orders ave executed direct from the Warehouse. 
‘et " i . age a ce se 
7 YOM (HE UNLY PURELY DYED BLACK SILKS, 
° a @ : a“ of which every DRESS is WARRANTED not to crack, split, nor 
Ps P its, ; =. j ‘wear greasy. 
Gy es 2 e 7 
insured ¢ Silks are to be obtained of all Drapers throuphin soe Kingdom. Every Purchaser is 
thereof yates, any loss through bad Wear, as SALTER and WHITER, in case of proof i 
EXHT ber sye fan compensation, Awarded the Righest PRIZE MEDAL at the PARIS 


D HIGHEST PRIZE MEDAL, 
from ceding go 3878, the only SILKS sold with this unusual GUARANTEE, and differ . 
dye, Py ay makes through their great wearing qualities, brilliancy, mellowness, purity of i : : 
ey Imitations the name SALTER aud WHITER is woven on the shew end of every piece, without which all should be refused. 
APERS Supplied direct from the Manufacturers— 3 
' Established 1838, 


KS. 
JOSEPH GILLOTTS STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL} Sold by all Cee throughout the World. [ PARIS, 1878. 


PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 
SALTER & WHITER, & MILK STREET, CHEAPSIDE. LONDON. 
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CARTERS 


‘ PATENT 


LITERARY MACHINE. 


For holding a book or writing: g 
desk, lamp, &c., in any position, 
over an easy chair, bed, or, sofa, 
obviating the fatigue and .incon- 
venience of incessant stooping 
while reading or writing. Invalu- 
able to invalids and students. 
_ Admirably adapted for India, A 
most useful gift. Prices from Suis. 
Illustrated Price List Post Free. 


BREAKFAST IN BED. 


CARTER’S PATENT RE- 
VOLVING BED-TABLE.. Ad- 
justable to any height or inclina- 
tion, for reading or writing. Prices 
from £255, Illustrated Price List 
Post Free 


INVALID FURNITURE 


Invalid Adjustable Couches and 
Beds, from £5 10s.; Wicker Bath 
Chairs, £2 2s.; Exercising Chairs, 
with Horse Action for Indigestion, 
£55s.; Carrying Chairs, £2 16s.6d.3 
Reclining Boards, £155. ; Trapped 
4 Commodes, 41 5s.; Perambulators, 
: &1 5s.; Leg Rests, £1 ros, ; Bath 
= Rests, 12s, 6d. ; Self-propelling 

& Chairs, £6 10s.; Bed Tables, from 
W 15s. each, &c. Illustrated Price 
List Post Free. 


BATH CHAIRS 


In Wicker, from 
G2 2s. 
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CARRIAGES J 


kinds at low UIy 


or 
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See Dr. Hassall’s Report. 
Are the Best. 


PICKLES 
iE “GEORGE ELIOT.” 
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** Among the latest novelties of the season are a charming set of Collars and Cuffs called 
the ‘George Eliot,’ manufactured by J. and J. Cash, Coventry.”—See.Weldon's Ladies’ 
Journal for June. 


J. and J. CASH, Coventry, and all Drapers. 


LESS THAN SIXPENCE EACH, Laptes’ Fine Hem-sTitcHED CAMBRIC POCKET 

remy oa seed t per a ee samples, post free ; also of our Royal 
-stitc very clear) at 13s. 6d, do: 

27s. 6d. dozen, equal to French at 75s. dneat, eu wie ene aiateeiins 


REAL SHETLAND WOOL SHAWLS.—White, 2 yards, square, post free, 1s. 10d. 
SHAWLS. white, post he 2s. Fe hs nia lot of richly fringed SHETLAND 

; 5 Tee, 3s. 3d. ; Black or Cardinal, 6d. Th 
goods. ROBINSON and ‘CLEAVER, to the ‘Gees, Belfast, 5 oapenaeaien: 


MARK YOUR LINEN WITH 


CASH'S WOVEN INITIALS 


FOR SEWING ON HOUSEHOLD LINEN AND UNDERCLO 
: THING. 
Any Name can be had in any type for 6s. 6d. a Gross. 


Samples and Prices sent on application. 


J. & J. CASH, COVENTRY. 


SOLD BY DRAPERS AND HOSIERS EVERYWHERE. 
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LIS’S | 
RUTHIN antes: 
WATERS. 


REGISTERED. 
E “R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN,” i 
CORKS BRAND D ‘Trade Mark. Sold everywhere, and eee Deed Shee ates a 


R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN, NORTH WALES, Manufacturers to 
the Royal Family. 
LONDON AGENTS: W. BEST & SONS, Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square, 


TION.—Beware of spurious imitations, and insist on havi 
Ur is's RUTHIN MINERAL WATERS. aving 


Pree gs . , 
SOLE ADDRESS:—B. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN, NORTH WALES. 


Soda, Potass, Seltzer, 
Lemonade, Aromatic 
Ginger Ale. For 


> AMERICANS IN LONDON 


E |MULLER'S 


(Serr. 3, 188: 


ROVAL DEVONSHIRE. SERGE 


2 REQUIRING 
A Colours, Mixtures, and 
UMBRELLAS oe ETERS 
) dren s, Gentlemen’sand Boye 
: Dress. Hard Wear Guan, 


, " KS ae tice from Is, 6}44, 
WALKING STIG “SEA WATER 
are invited to call and inspect the unrivalled CANNOT 
assortment at . HURT IT” 
’ 
On th : 
C.8.CADMAN®S, oy sary of te 


specially produced by Messrs, 


18 and 19, Burlington Arcade, SPEARMAN and SPEAR. 
Piccadilly, W. MAN stand unrivalled for 
eauty, Durability, and 


Where Customers have the opportunity of Benet emi 

lecting Sticks and Silk to their own fancy 
and price, and having an Umbrella made up 
in ONE Hour, 


Any Length Cut 
Carriage Paid to 5 
Dublin, and Glasgow, ‘ 


CAN ONLY BéE 
OBTAINED 
GENUINE OF THE 


CAPA GSM SpEARMAN 8 SPEARMAN (2%), PLYMOUTH 


For lighting all places where 
Coal Gas is unobtainable, 
Sizes, 8 to 500 lights and above. 
Prices, .12 guineas and upwards. 
Send for Ilystrated Catalogues ta 


HL. MULLER BIRMINGHAM. 


SCOTCH HIGHLAND. BAGPIPES. 


Anastounding ts. 
novelty never before 
offered tothepublic. 
Play any tune; alsa 
Highland Fling, 
Dance Music, &c. 
This wonderful in- 
strument is espe- 
cially adapted tor 
the parlour, the sea- 
side, and excursion 
parties. Will amuse 
young and old for 
ours, Post free 15 
stamps. ‘J'wo for 
2s. 
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WHOLESALE and RETAIL. 
_ ESTABLISHED 1837. 


ri 


NO DANGER 
NO TROUBLE 
NO. BOILER, 


NO NOISE 
NO SMELL 
4 NO SKILL REQUIRED 


em TheAMERICAN 

LEAPING FROG 
‘ in his wonderful 
hopping performance post free 15 stamps. Two for 2s. 


THE FASCINATING AMERICAN WIZARD; 
or, THE ELECTRIC FORTUNE TELLER... At 
once answers any questions of any of the following 
subjects, viz: Love, Matrimony, and Courtship, 
Conundrums, and Funny Jokes, Music, &c. ‘This 
wonderful electric machine should be consulted by all. 
Requires no winding up or interferences whatever 
with the works. It is always ready for use,- Never 
goes out of order. Sent in case complete, post free, 
2s. 3d. Sole English Agents.—M. FORBES and CO.,, 
281 and 282, High Holborn, 


“SIMPLE AND EFFECTIVE, ” 


j TESTIMONIAL, —— ‘S1R,—Your ‘Simple Dyes for 

the People’ only require a trial to be duly appreciated. 
I have used them for some length of time, and recom- 
mended them to many friends, who, with myself, find in 
them an item of the highest economy. Having been 
successful with the smaller articles, I tried the larger, and 
now dye all at home—viz., Curtains, Table Covers, 
Dresses, &c.,-—with the most satisfactory results,+-W. B. A., 
March 16th, 1875.” ats 

PRICES 6d., 1s., 18. 6d., 28. 6d., and §s. 

SOLD EVERYWHERE. 

Pamphlet, with directions, &c., sent post free, on 
application-to DANIEL JUDSON AND SON, South- 
_wark Street, London, S.E. 


See ee i 
ND. CAMBRIG HANDKERCHIEFS 


(LimITED), 
BLEACHERS, MANUFACTURERS, AHO MERCHANTS, 
BELFA 
ation AS Oa E TINGS, EILLOW LINENS 
DAMASK TABLE LINENS G8 LADIES’ and GENTLEMEN'S CAMBRIC 


THE 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 


EstTaBLtsHED 1815 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Head Office: 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 


Assurance Fund £7,400,000 


Annual Revenue . £950,000 


Claims Paid . £11,600,000 


LONDON, 28 CORNHILL. 
West End Agency, 49 PALL MALL. 


~ DUBLIN, 4z Westmoreland St. | LEEDs, ox Park Row. 
GLASGOW, 114 W. George St. | BRISTOL, 40 Corn Street. 
MANCHESTER, Albert Sq. {| BELFAST, 2 High Street. 
LIVERPOOL, 48 Castle Street, | NEWCASTLE, 12 Grey Street. 
BIRMINGHAM, 12 Bennett's | Norwicu, 59 eke of 


“ALLAN ANTE-FAT. 


Purely vegetable, perfectly harmless ; wi 
‘ ill 
wo to five pounds per week ; acts ‘on fete 
omach, preventing Its conversion into fat. Sold by 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES, 
Dr. HASSALL says—‘‘ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, 
and of very Excellent Quality.” 
The 


Gold Medal Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 
hemists. Send stamp for parnphlet.—BOTANIC WH | S KY. 20, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, We 


“ESTABLISHED NEARLY FIFTY YEARS. CELEBRATED FOR GOOD QUALITY FURNITURE. 


AT EXCEPTIONALLY MODERATE PRIGES. FULLY TWENTY PER CENT. LOWER THAN USUAL, 


i, AVERTON & C O., MARYLEPORT STREET AND BRISTOL, 


BRIDGE STREET, 

DESIGNERS AND MANUFA ART FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERERS, AND DECORATORS, 
stand unequalled for good class cre aatitye Furniture of every description, at marvellously low prices. Largest 
Stock of FURNITURE CARPETS, and UPHOLSTERY FABRICS in the WEST of ENGLAND. Best and 


most descriptive Illustrated ¢ : ‘ted Kingdom, containing nearly 1,000 Engravings, forwarded post 
free. _A Personal Insnection merece oo ee CE VE t g INVALID FURNITURE, &¢. . 


- ALSO EXTENSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF 
HOWES UNSURPASSED SPRING BEDS. 
FOR COOLNESS, COMFORT, CLEANLINESS, PORTABILITY, and ECONOMY. 
: ‘ep ay 19, 1881, says:— A sofa by day and bed by night. A convenient arrangement for 


Bachelors’ Chambers, &c.” 


, 1881, says: ‘It deserves to be gia 
t is one of those articles which have \ 
eciated, and we expect, when its 
it will be very popular in families 


KINAHAN’S 
LL 


= Morning Post of M 

Private Houses, Hotels, 

H The Queen of June 11 

Y extensively patronised. I 

only to be seen to be appr 

merits are generally known, 
where there are children.” 


SOLD BY ALL UPHOLSTERERS 


Covered in Cretonne, 315. Cd, OR BY 


STEWART and CO,, Sole Agents, 124, Newgate Street. 


All sizes, from 2 {t by 6 fle 145 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
POST FREE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 


No. 614.—VOL. XXIV. ] SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER % 198; "- BYTARGED TO PRICE SIXPENCE 


Regt at General Post Office as a Newspaper TWO SHEETS | Or by Post Sixpence Halfpenny 
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SCOTTISH VOLUNTEERS AT EDINBURGH 


THE ROYAL REVIEW OF 


IN IRELAND. —— Englishmen of all 


parties, whether Liberal or Conservative, who would rather 
see their country prosper than their faction, hope that Mr. 
Gladstone’s sanguine forecast may be fulfilled, and that the 
new Land Act will prove “a Message of Peace ” to Ireland. 
It is quite true that many of us believe the agitation of the 
last two years to be artificial in its origin, and that it would 
speedily have died out but for the revolutionary hopes 
aroused by the new Whig-Radical Ministry, combined with 
their unwillingness to repress outrages. But, as the past is 
beyond recall, and as a majority of the constituencies approve 
of Mr. Gladstone's policy, it is only natural that all of us 
should desire that policy to bear wholesome fruit. It is to 
the interest of every one (professional agitators excepted) 
that Ireland should be contented and peaceable. If this 
happy result were attained, Parliamentary Obstruction would 
sink into nothingness, and the House of Commons, which is 
now in danger of becoming contemptible, would be able to 
attend to the long-neglected affairs of the Island of 
Great Britain. A pacified Ireland, too, would take the 
heart out of the dynamite agitators in America. Quite 
possibly these men may be lacking in the true conspirators’ 
mettle, but for all that they may do something desperate just 
to prove to the Hibernian servant-girls of New York that 
they are not mere swindlers; and, at all events, they have 
succeeded in producing for many months past a very uneasy 
feeling in this country. Of the benefit which peace and con- 
tentment would bring to Ireland itself, it is needless to speak. 
But is there any near prospect of the realisation of these 
hopes? The regretful reply must be that thus far “the 
Message of Peace” has produced little or no effect. Brutal 
outrages are rife all over the island; the practice of Boy- 
cotting flourishes ; “ Emergency” men have to be brought 
from Ulster or from Lancashire to gather in the crops of un- 
popular persons ; while the utterances of the Parnells (for 
Mr. Parnell has no mean ally in his enthusiastic sister) are 
more uncompromising than ever. Messrs. Parnell, Dillon, 
and the rest of the Land Leaguers declare that the Land Act 
is the merest morsel of concession, a crumb or two off the 
loaf which the Irish tenant is to get when his rent is alto- 
gether abolished. It is, however, just possible that the Land 
Leaguers are overshooting the mark. Irish tenant farmers 
are shrewd fellows, and they may foresee that as soon as 
they are settled on their farms rent free an army of hungry 
labourers will besiege their gates, calling them in their turn 
“bloody landlords,” and demanding for themselves a share 
of the soil of “ould Erin.” The tenant farmers may be 
glad, therefore, to take what Mr, Gladstone has given them, 
without demanding more. This, however, cannot be clearly 
ascertained until the Act has been practically at work for 
some time. 


THE PROSPECT 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION.——It is fifty years since the 
British Association was first organised at York, where it again 
meets to discuss the latest progress in Science. York, the 
city of parsons, is perhaps the most appropriate place for the 
men of science to retire to on the occasion, The more 
recent history of the Association has been a series of disputes 
between laboratory and pulpit, from which the former has cast 
many missiles, from Bathybius to the meteorite, with more or 
less effect, at the latter. Quite recently, however, there has 
been a truce. The same eclecticism which has allowed the 
clergy openly to recognise the benefits of dramatic per- 
formances has helped them totolerate lecturers reconstructing 
the universe on brand-new principles. The Jubilee may thus 
in a sense be said to witness the marriage of Theology to 
Science. What will occur to most people with regard to the 
Association in the fiftieth year of its existence is that it has 
proved itself the most important of the peripatetic institu- 
tions of the country. Its arrival in large centres of popula- 
tion has, to compare great things with small, had the same 
effect as the visit of a menagerie to a rural village. Each 
visit of the Association has been a new occasion for scientific 
propagandism, just as the roaring from the cages of the 
menagerie has extensively popularised natural history. That, 
however, is probably a smaller benefit than the interchange 
of sentiments between the men credited with the pursuit of 
truth for truth’s sake and the inhabitants of populous districts 
exclusively given over to money-making. 


THE Loss oF THE “TEUTON,”. To the newspaper 
reader, casting a casual glance backwards, shipping disasters 
involving great loss of life appear to occur with appalling 
frequency. But if, on the other hand, the enormous amount 
of sea-traffic which is going on all over the world is taken 
into consideration, it will be found that the percentage of 
disaster is after all very small, and that a passenger on board 
a well-found ocean-steamer is practically as little likely to 
lose his life by accident as if he were walking in Fleet 
Street. Nevertheless, the knowledge of this undoubted 
fact does not lessen the pang of such a calamity as that 
which has befallen the Zezéen, and that bright First of 
September morning was ushered in as a day of grief 
and anxiety to hundreds of persons who had friends or 
kinsfolk on board the ill-fated vessel. At the time we write 
nothing is certainly known concerning the loss of the Teuton 
save that between Capetown and Cape Agulhas she struck 


‘wheat and a cold wet one hurts it. 
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on a rock and shortly afterwards foundered, only a very 
small proportion of the crew and passengers being saved. 
The South African coast is proverbially treacherous, but it 
ought to be pretty well known to the masters of ‘ these 
regular traders, and therefore it is difficult to avoid the 
thought that the reprehensible practice of close-shaving in 
order to save a few hours’ time may have been the proximate 
cause of the wreck, Then follows the irrepressible boat- 
question. In nearly all such wrecks as these the boat-service 
seems to break down. There are not enough boats to save 
all the people on board, and some of these are almost cer- 
tain to founder alongside. All sorts of inventions have been 
patented, and they look very feasible ina description or an 
engraving, but when the crucial moment of disaster comes, 
they are found wanting. We repeat here a suggestion we 
made some years ago, namely, that on board all these long- 
voyage vessels, not only the crew, put the able-bodied male 
passengers, should be drilled regularly in anticipation of fire 
or shipwreck, Then, if the emergency did come, the coolness 
begotten of discipline would save many lives. 
ne Oh one en an ee 

AN UNFORTUNATE METAPHOR.——Through some mis- 
understanding it became current news at the General Elec- 
tion that Mr, Gladstone had said that Irish outrages had 
disestablished the Irish Church. By dint of industrious 
repetitions from scores of platforms it has come to be taught 
that if Irishmen desire a reform they have only to blow up 
something. Clerkenwell is the locality generally alluded to 
as the successful scene of the reforming explosion ; but any 
town hall or mayor’s residence, it is supposed, will do. When 
the attempts fail, and malefactors are caught, it has always 
been argued that even the Premier admitted the connection 
between a successful blowing-up and a Parliamentary con- 
sideration of grievances. The repudiation by Mr. Gladstone 
of having ever spoken in such a sense does not appear to 
have broken down the feeling that between dynamite and 
social amelioration there is, in his opinion, a definite connec- 
tion of cause and effect. He repudiates the connection in 
the metaphor that it was no more the cause than the ringing 
of the chapel bell is the cause of members of the House of 
Commons going to chapel. Addressed to a Nonconformist 
Assembly, the metaphor had a certain degree of suitability, 
the majority at once understood what it meant. But the 
first recess speeches are already showing that the metaphor 
has given an odour of sanctity to explosions conducted on 
political principles, which they did not formerly enjoy. The 
incident of laying down an infernal machine is being accepted 
as one not more surprising or exceptionable than the tolling 
of a bell ; because the Premier is understood to have said so. 
Considering the case of the Doserefand the sustained Fenian 
menaces from the other side of the Atlantic, the ti) 2 seems 
ripe for some official metaphor of greater strength .. an that 
implied in the tolling. The summons of quiet people to their 
Wesleyan chapels has certainly nothing in common with the 
insane cruelties of the new propagandism. 


ENGLISH HARVESTS.——Many people are fascinated by 
columns of figures, and therefore, no doubt, the harvest- 
statistics which appeared in Tuesday’s Zizes have been 
extensively read. Their intrinsic value is less obvious, for 
everybody, whether farmer, or ordinarily intelligent non- 
farmer, was already aware that a hot dry summer suits 
At the same time, it is 
interesting to be reminded of the respective years of dearth 
and plenty which have occurred during the past hundred years. 
After glancing over these tables, one begins to doubt whether 
Nature intended England for a wheat-growing country, and 
the climate really seems to have worsened of late, for out of 
the twenty-three harvests between 1858 and 1880, only six 
were over, and seventeen under—some very much under— 
average. Then, as all the rest of the world is ready to step 
in when a deficiency occurs, the farmer is no longer com- 
pensated for a short crop by long prices. For the community 
at large this is, of course, an advantage ; but it is a great 
disadvantage for the agriculturist, and now that the rains of 
August have spoilt the fair prospect of July, it is far from 
improbable that this, the third bad year in succession, may 
in many cases break him down altogether. There is no fear, 
whatever may happen, that the land of England will go 
entirely out of cultivation, but it is quite possible that the 
production of cereals, which has already diminished, may 
become an extinct industry. With a climate where three 
summers out of four are unsuited to wheat-growing, and 
with a constantly increasing competition from America, 
Russia, India, and Australia, the English farmer may in 
despair give up producing cereals. Ought a statesman to 
regard this prospect with equanimity?) A war in which 
France and the Unitcd States were leagued against us (no 
impossible contingency) would imperil our foreign food- 
supply, a circumstance which might compel us to sue 
humbly for peace. If the farmers were as powerful 
electorally as they are in France, there would be a five- 
shilling duty on foreign corn, and this would be a benefit to 
the nation if it be granted (what of course Cobdenites will 
not admit) that a country should, as much as possible, feed 
itself from its own soil. But, as there ig little if any chance 
of the re-imposition of a Corn Duty, we can but recommend 
the farmers to agitate systematically and strenuously for the 
abolition of all Jaws and customs which fetter their industry, 
and to devote more attention to the production of the minor 
articles of food which are now imported in such quantities 
from abroad. 
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THe FRENCH PREMIERSHIP.——~The chief incident of 
the political situation in France, at the present moment, con. 
sists of M. Gambetta’s intention with regard to taking office, 
Until the results of the elections are finally confirmed on 
Sunday nothing definite is likely to be known of them. There 
are fifty-seven Jad/ofages due on that day, and, though no 
redistribution of parties could ensue, even if they fell into 
the hands of the Reactionists, the preliminaries to the forma- 
tion of a Cabinet cannot go on till they are settled. There 
appears to be good reason for the universal agreement that 
if M. Gambetta is ever to take office the present is the best 
time to commence. There will be difficulty in making up a 
Cabinet which will serve with him. As yet, each list which 
has been proposed contains some impossible name, either oj 
men who are too strong to be subservient or too weak to be 
efficient. But ex-Ministers are plentiful in France; M, 
Gambetta will walk to office through the déér7s of them, 
created by his own previous policies. At present he will have 
nothing to fear from the minor leadership of M, Clémenceau, 
So long as there were Bonapartist, Legitimist, and Orleanist 
sections willing, on occasion, to combine with the Extreme 
Left, this leadership was threatening, but these sections are 
now practically extinct. Probably the question of his future 
programme weighs more with M. Gambetta in favour of hesita- 
tion than any other set of considerations. He cannot accept 
office merely to carry on the administration of the country, 
but what can he propose that will at all answer the expecta- 
tions of his followers? There is still reform in the Church 
and education, but after that what? It may be that the 
operations in Tunis foreshadow the answer. 


GREAT ENGINEERING ENTERPRISES.—It is said that 
there is no profession which is more overstocked at the 
present time than that of the engineer, whether civil or 
mechanical. There was a great rush into this business, 
which was comparatively speaking a new line of life for 
educated men, during the prolonged period when the con- 
veyancing systems of Europe and America were being 
revolutionised. But now all the more thickly-peopled 
regions of the civilised world are fairly supplied with rail- 
ways, and the result is that there are almost more engineers 
than there is work for them to do. When Stephenson, half- 
a-century ago, was planning out the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway, he had to train his own men, as there were few or 
no skilled persons at hand to carry his schemes into action ; 
whereas now the engineering staff of the world is so 
numerous and well-organised, that it would suffice, in five or 
six years’ time, to cover the planet Mars with a network of 
railways and steamboat lines, provided the inhabitants of 
that orb could be got at, and persuaded to see the advantages 
of the undertaking. But, pending hopes of achievements in 
adjacent planets, our engineers need not despair. Besides 
the enormous amount of reparation and alteration constantly 
needed by the harbours, bridges, railways, and steamboats 
of the world, there is a prospect of still more ambitious 
enterprises. As population constantly increases—and there 
appears every likelihood of this increase continuing—the 
more barren and uninviting parts of the earth will come into 
request. In these places the engineer may do much to 
redeem the apparent shortcomings of Nature. Even in our 
small islands the proper regulation and distribution of the 
water-supply would, if systematically and thoroughly carried 
out, afford employment to a large body of competent men. 
But there are far greater enterprises than this looming in the 
future. Such regions as the Sahara, if not flooded from the 
sea, might be rendered fertile by the introduction of water 
from the ranges of the Atlas. Already the Americans talk 
of damming back the Mackenzie River, which now flows 
o the circumpolar sea, so as to increase the 
streams further south. And, to turn to our 
€ the mountain region of the south-eastern 
portion of Australia were employed as a catchment-basin 
enough water could be retained to send two or three 
artificial “ Niles” flowing through, and thereby fertilising, the 


low-lying desert regions of the interior. 
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Dp LEAGUE OF GREAT BRITAIN.——The 
of England and Scotland are offered the 
the Irish Land League has rendered 


snant-farmer of Ireland. If they like to unite for 
hee and a strong Land Act, the 


Boycotting purposes, and to dem ! 
Sanaa League will help them with a supply of unemployed 
oratory ready to demonstrate, at all points, the lamentable 


condition in which “ Landlordism ” keeps them. There can 
be no doubt that the forensic society has come into existence 
just in time to supply a want. English and Scotch farmers 
work better with their hands than their tongues ; perhaps a 
more stammering class of men never suffered under the 
erievance of bad seasons, short leases, high rents, and over- 
whelming foreign competition. Yet it is doubtful whether 
the oratory which rouses the Irish will have much effect on 
the English tenant-farmers. They are, even under a con- 
sciousness of grievance, slow to anger, and if they are not 
successful at home they turn, without thought of treason, to 
the colonies. The class below the farmer is more prone to 
excitement ; but then Ireland has her own labourers to help 


before she can begin upon Hodge. 


NATIONAL LAN 
agricultural classes 
same assistance as 


Tur “ GREAT EASTERN.”——T his famous steaia-ship is 
to be offered for sale on the igth October. Should she meet 
with a purchaser, it will be interesting to see the use to 
which she will be put. She is now twenty-three years old, 


Sept, 3, 188% 


and her career hitherto has not been so successful as to 
encourage the building of other vessels of similar dimensions. 
Her most profitable engagements have been when she was 
employed for the laying of deep-sea cables, but this kind of 
work is now more conveniently performed by vessels of a 
smaller size, such as the Faraday. The Brunels, both father 
and son, were men of genius, but their ideas were sometimes 
too magnificent to be consistent with commercial profit. The 
broad-gauge system of the Great Western Railway and the 
Great Eastern steamship are two of their best known exploits. 
The “Battle of the Gauges” has long since been fought out 
and decided ; the broad-gauge having to retire from the field 
in favour of its less ambitious 4 foot 834 inch brother. And, 
in like manner, her vast size has been the great obstacle in 
the way of the success of the Great Eastern. A vessel with 
such abnormal draught needed equally abnormal harbours. 
Such harbours, however, are rarely to be found; and to 
deepen harbours for the admission of such ships would be 
commercially unprofitable, unless all the world decided to 
build Great Easterns, At the same time it must be admitted 
that our steam ships are growing bigger and bigger. The 
new vessels of the Cunard Line are giants compared to their 
predecessors of thirty years ago; but then they can float in 
shallower water than is needed by the leviathan which sprang 
from Isambard Brunel's fertile brain. 
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THE ROYAL REVIEW OF SCOTTISH VOLUNTEERS 
AT EDINBURGH 
See page 258 

Our engraving, entitled “The Saluting Point,” contains a 
deiecentien of i Royal Scottish Standard, which was hoisted 
there by Her Majesty’s express command, It will be seen that the 
emblems upon it are three leopards in the first and fourth quarters, ° 
the lion (“the ruddy lion ramped in gold”) in the second, and the 
harp in the third. The accompanying engraving shows 
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from Paris 362 miles. The bathing establishments, which are 
specially recommended for gout, rheumatism, and skin-disorders, 
are supplied by three different sulphurous springs. In the town 
there are some ruins dating from the fourth century, and at Haute 
Combe Abbey, on the borders of the lake, there is a handsome 
church, containing the tombs of the Dukes of Saxony, and many 
fine monuments. Boating is one of the principal amusements ; 
there are boats which make the tour of Lake Bourget, stopping at 
all the principal places.—Our engravings are from sketches by Mr, 
E, B, Crawley Bocory. 


A STREET IN PORT LOUIS 
See page 259 


“THE RELIEF OF LEYDEN, 1574” 


THERE are few more exciting episodes in modern history than the 
sieges and subsequent relief of the cities of Leyden 
and of Londonderry ; and, although the two events 
are separated from each other by more than a 
century of time, there is a remarkable similarity in 
their incidents. In each case beleaguered Protes- 


NOTICE.——THE GRAPHIC (this week consists of Two 
WHOLE SHEETS, one of which ts devoted to Illustrations 
of the ROYAL REvIEW of SCOTTISH VOLUNTEERS o# 
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Aug. 25. 


"THEATRE ROYAL, COVE 

ee Lae ero eg Every pvaning at ae Doors Spon at 7.30. 
irector ani usi 0: t 1 Ae u sf 

one gra Masica nductor, Mr. CROWE. PROMENADE, 


Ce a ee eae ee vey Pee ere e 
RITANNIA THEATRE,—Sole Proprietress, Mrs. S, LANE, 

- EVERY EVENING, at Seven (Wednesday excepted) THE RETURN OF THE 
WANDERER, Misses Eversleigh, Summers: Messrs. Howe, Reynolds, Leslie, 
Cameron, Drayton, Lewis, COM ¢ BALLET by the Lupino Family. Concluding 
Monday and Saturday with THE STOLEN FEWESS. Misses Adams, Lewis, 
Newham; Messrs. Newbound, Henry, Bigwood. Tuesday, Thursday, Friday, with 
THE MARINER'S COMPASS. By the Company. Wednesday, Benefit of Mr. Haynes, 


RECIAN THEATRE.—Sole Proprietor, Mr. T. G. CLARK. 
‘ EVERY EVENING, at 8, THE SEA OF [CE. Mr. J, H. Clynds, Messrs. G, 
Sennett, ‘I. Sennett, H. Monkhouse, Clifford, Syms, Parker, Vincent, Leigh, &c. 3 
erdames: Verner, Victor, Elliott, Arnold, Leigh, &c. Preceded, at 7, by THE AREA 


BRIGHTON THEATRE ROYAL AND OPERA-HOUSE, 
-~Proprietress and Manager, Mrs. H. Nye Cuart.—Mrs. H. Nye Chart has 
the pleasure to announce that a Special MORNING PERFORMANCE will take place 
on Saturday, Sept. 3, when wili be represented the Celebrated Comic Opera, in Three 
Acts, entitled LES CLOCHES DE CORNEVILLE, adapted by H. B. Farnie and 
R, Reece, from the Folly and Globe Theatres, London. 


ST. JAMES'S HALL, PICCADILLY. 
OORE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS. 


The oldest-established and most popular entertainment in 
the world, and 
THE ONLY RECOGNISED MINSTREL COMPANY 
IN EUROPE, 


comprising so artists of acknowledged eminence, 
Vv IGHT 5 


at 3, 
MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, SATURDAY, and 8. 
pat ahd sterling success of Wallis Mackay and E. Warren's A@sthetic Skit, 


SAvoy GALLERY OF ENGRAVINGS, 115, STRAND. 
Now on View. RORKE'S DRIFT, sy A. DE NEUVILLE, 
An exceedingly fine Etching. Just Published, 
Also BIONDINA, By SiR F. Leicuton, P.R.A.” ENGRAVED By §. Cousins, R.A. 


DOREsS GREAT WORKS, ‘“‘ECCE HOMO” (‘Full of 

Divine dignity ate Times) and ‘THE ASCENSION,” with “CHRIST 
LEAVING TH RETORIUM,” “CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,” and 
all his other great pictures at the DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Daily 
10 to6. One Shilling. 


BRIGHTON EVERY SUNDAY.—A Cheap First Class Train 


~, from Victoria 10.45 a.m., calling at Clapham, Junction and Croydon; from London 
Bridge 10.35 a.m., calling at Croydon. Day Return Tickets, ros. 


B RIGHTON, — PULLMAN DRAWING-ROOM CAR 


TRAINS leave Victoria for Brighton every Week-day at 10.0 a.m. and 4,30 p.m., 
and from Brighton at 9-45 a.m. and 5.45 p.m.; also from Victoria on Sundays 
t0.45a.m., and from Brighton 8.30 p.m. 


"THE GRAND AQUARIUM AT BRIGHTON.—EVERY 


SATURDAY. Cheap First Class Trains from Victoria at 10.55 and 11.50 a.m, 
and London Bridge at 9.30.4.m, and 12.0 noon, calling at Clapham Junction, a 
ina i nett Bare is Class, Half-a-guinea (including admission to the Aquarium and 
yal Pavilion. 


PARIS.—SHORTEST CHEAPEST ROUTE. 
Via NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, AND ROUEN. 
DAY SERVICE—Every Weekday morning. 
NIGHT SERVICE,—Leaving Victoria 7.50 p.m., and London Bridge 8.0 p.m. every 


eekday. 
FARES—London to Paris and Back end Class. 
Available for Return within One Month + £215 0 £119 0 
Aoita Class Return Ticket by the Night Service, 305 3 
he Through Conductor will accompany the Passengers by the Special Day Service 
pughout to Paris, and vice versa, 
Powerful Paddle Steamers with excellent cabins, &c. 
TAVR run alongside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe. 
anit E.— Passengers booked through by this route every Weeknight from Victoria 
iin -ondon Bridge as above. 
ut INE LEUR, TROUVILLE, CAEN, &c.—Passengers hooked through from 
Mona and London Bridge, via Littlehampton, every Monday and Wednesday. 


rst Class. 


| ICKETS and every information at the Brighton Company’s 
Suita; Vest End General Offices, 28, Regent Circus, Piccadilly, and 8, Grand Hotel 
ings, Trafalgar Square; and at the Victoria and London Bridge Stations. 

ee (By order) j. P. KNIGHT, General Manager. 


é 
HaArw ICH ROUTE to the CONTINENT.—The pleasantest 
Cities (id cheapest Route to BELGIUM (the Ardennes), Switzerland, Holland (Dead 
tall the Zuyder Zee), Germany, the Rhine, &c., &c.—Through Tickets and Tours 
ae ele of the Continent.—Passengers from the North Midland Counties can book 
faves ame fares from Peterborough and Cambridge as from London, thus saving the 
“astern cen those stations and London. 24 hours’ notice must be given to the Great 
tickets tationmasters at Peterborough, Cambridge, or any country station, of the 
to the eauired, or they can be sent by post in exchange for Post Office Order, addressed 
Mlustrated pent Manager, Liverpool Street Station, Read “Ihe Great Eastern 
Post fie ns Tourist Guide to the Continent,” by Percy Lindley, 6d., at all Bookstalls, 
Looking Oi Tine Books and any information can be obtained free of the West End 
Street Station Teh qure ee Sureet, or of the Continental ‘Traffic Manager, Liverpool 
te ag 4 


GEascow AND THE HIGHLANDS.—Royal Route vd 
Fonte fon ee Riledonian Canals by Royal Mail new swift Steamer Columba or the 
veving Ticvenes arf, Glasgow, dai ly, at 7a.m., and from Greenock at 9 a.m., con- 
[astrared x gers lor Oban North and W nds. _ t 
CHAT TO a Ress peel with peb and pouty Fares, free, at Messrs. 
> ‘S, Publishers, 224, Pi a 

the Owner, DAVID) MACKRAYNE, No, 456, Hope Street Glaseowe Pt eee 7m 
— = 


est Highlands. Official Guide Book, 2d. ; 
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tants were defending themselves ‘against Roman 
Catholic besiegers, and in each case the relief of 
the city, when it had been reduced to the utmost 
extremity of famine, was effected by sea. Every 
one will remember Macaulay’s spirited description 
of the English relieving ships entering Lough 
Foyle, and at last forcing a passage to the city of 
Derry ; while Motley’s account of the relief of 
Leyden is even more romantic. The gallant 
Dutch, preferring to be drowned rather than 
enslaved under the Spanish yoke, cut the dykes, 
in order that a relieving flotilla, under the com- 
mand of Admiral Boisot, might approach the 
walls of Leyden, For many days, owing to 
the prevalence of easterly winds, and the conse- 
quent shallowness of the water which had been 
admitted by the cutting of the dykes, the fleet 
could not get near enough. At length, on the Ist 
and 2nd October a violent equinoctial gale in- 
- creased the depths of the inland waters, the 
Spaniards fled panic-stricken from their forts, and 
on the 3rd Leyden was relieved. 

The following quotation from Motley’s ‘‘ Rise 
of the Dutch Republic” explains Mr. Staniland’s 
picture: ‘*The Admiral, stepping ashore, was 
welcomed by the magistracy, and a solemn pro- 
cession was immediately formed. Magistrates and 
citizens, wild Zealanders, emaciated burgher-guards, 


sailors, soldiers, women, children—nearly every 
living person within the walls, all repaired without 
delay to the great church, stout Admiral Boiset 
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THE ROYAL ARMS OF SCOTLAND, 


which in 1603, in consequence of the Union of the Crowns of 
England and Scotland, were first quartered with those of England 
and Ireland. The Tresty of Union of 1707 declared that the 
ensigns of the United Kingdom should be in future such as Her 
Majesty should appoint ‘“‘on all flags, banners, standards, and 
ensigns, both on sea and land;” the same mode of marshalling 
being adopted in England and Scotland ; but another part of the 
same treaty has been supposed by some to leave room for a different 
mode of marshalling on the Great and other Seals of Scotland. 
The question was raised in 1853 bya petition from the magistrates 
of Brechin, and after reference to the Home Office and to Garter 
King at Arms, it was decided that Scotland was entitled to prece- 
dence on the judicial Seals of the country, 


‘A SAXON HOUSEWIFE IN THE MIDDLE AGES” 


TuHIs picture, which was recently exhibited at the United Arts 
Gallery, New Bond Street, is the first work of a young artist of 
great promise, Hugo Vogel, who is a native of Magdeburg, 
Saxony, and who received his professional education under Professor 
Wilhelm Sohn, of the Dusseldorf Academy, The picture is rich and 
harmonious in colour, and the composition full of grace, dignity, and 
refinement, The subject represents the interior of the abode of a 
philosopher of the sixteenth century. The industrious housewife of 
that period has paused in her work to inspect a newly-printed Bible. 
An exceedingly clever realistic effect is produced with the window, 
oc a which comes a mellow light, bringing the figure into strong 
relief, 


SOCIAL LIFE IN NEW ZEALAND 


WHILE races like the Chinese, who, in the estimation of Europeans 
and Americans are, to say the least, a somewhat unattractive people, 
not only hold their own at home, but increase and multiply 
wherever they go, the far more interesting inhabitants of New 
Zealand and the South Sea Islands are rapidly dying out. It is not 
merely that they are killed off by European vices and European 
diseases, the mere presence of the white invaders seems to have a 
paralysing effect, children are bom in constantly decreasing 
numbers, so that the death-rate is always in excess of the birth- 
rate. Forty years ago there were 100,000 Maories in New Zealand, 
now there are less than 40,000. A melancholy interest therefore 
attaches to this decaying race, which is possessed of many fine 
qualities, and which had a civilisation of its own of no mean order 
before the white man introduced his civilisation and Christianity. 

Our sketches need no lengthened explanation. A Maori woman 
has been married to a white man (of the Irish persuasion probably, 
judging by his name), and now that she is left a widow she has 
returned with her half-caste daughter among her own kinsfolk, The 
top sketch depicts a house of mourning, A chieftain has died, 
perhaps a great warrior in the old fighting days, as is indicated by 
the sword laid upon the bier. One of the chiefs in the right-hand 
sketch wears, as is not uncommon among his countrymen, a costume 
which is a compromise between the Pakeha (European) and the 
Maori. The robe is decidedly native; the head-gear, barring its 
barbaric ornamentation, is European, Jn the Runangu House we 
see an ordinary social gathering. The large figures are not idols 
now, whatever they may have been in the days of heathenism. The 
native huts, commonly called  wharries,” give a fair notion of the 
usual Maori habitation, The pig, by the way, originally introduced 
by Captain Cock, isa conspicuous feature of New Zealand quadiuped 
life, as in many parts of the country he runs wild, and is shot as a 
nuisance, 


THE ARCHAOLOGICAL CONGRESS 
See page 258 
SKETCHES AT AIX-LES-BAINS 


THIS favourite resort is situated on Lake Bourget, in a delightful 
va'ley near Chambery, at the foot of Mont Revel, and is distant 


leading the way.” a 
A BABY ORANG-OUTANG 


SrarF-SurczoN R. V. MacCarruy, of 
H.M.S. Flying Fish, to whom we are indebted 
for the photograph from which our engraving 
was taken, writes as follows:—‘‘ This animal was obtained by 
me at Sandaken, on the north-east coast of Borneo, last February, 
and was then five months old. It belongs to the smaller species, 
which do not as a rule exceed four feet in height, those of the larger 
kind reaching the height of five feet. This has been denied by Mr. 
Wallace, but Mr. Pryer, the Resident at Sandaken, who has been 
over three years in the country, assures me that he has seen several 
specimens which were quite that height, and Percy St. John in his book 
on Borneo, ‘Life in the Forests of the Far East,’ makes a similar 
statement. This animal now weighs over twelve pounds, its height 
is 23 inches, and it measures from finger to finger across the body 
3934 inches. While in my possession it has increased nearly 3 Ibs. 
in weight, 1 inch in height, and 134 inches between the tips of 
fingers. It readily eats all kinds of fruit, but prefers potatoes and 
bread broken up finely in milk, on which I have principally fed it. 
It is very childlike in its ways, and when refused anything it 
specially likes in the way of food, it throws itself on the deck on. its 
back, and screams and kicks like a spoiled child. Its principal 
amusement is swinging itself about among the ropes. When walking 
it moves along on all fours very awkwardly and helplessly. I pro- 
pose sending it home to the Zoological Gardens in Dublin when a 
good opportunity offers.” 
ON BOARD A STEAM TRAWLER 


See page 260 
TO THE GREAT NORTH-WEST—IV. 


We last week left the Marquis of Lorne and his company of 
fellow-voyagers on Lake Huron. After this he passed through the 
narrow strait which separates Lake Huron from Lake Superior, 
and, crossing that last-named great inland sea, landed at Prince 
Arthur's Landing in Thunder Bay, on the north-western shore of 
the lake. Here begins a finished portion of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, which will ultimately extend as far as New Westminster, 
on the Pacific Coast, but of which at present only a portion is 
constructed. 

From Thunder Bay the Viceregal party started at 6 A.M. by 
special train, flat cars, neatly fitted up with awnings, being extem- 
porised for the occasion, and the run of some two hundred and odd 
miles to the end of the track was made by 7 r.M., when an ad fresco 
dinner was served on the high banks of the Wabigon or Wabegoon 
Lake. Here about 300 Indians had assembled in their canoes, 
arrayed in their war-paint. Races were run, and afterwards there was 
a grand pow-wow and war dance. The chief of these Indians 
introduced his wife, or, perhaps it would be safer to say, one of his 
wives, to the Governor-General. 

Next morning, July 27th, a pleasant sail of fifteen miles over 
Wabegoon Lake brought the party to the beginning of a tiresome 
walk under a burning sun to Seven-Mile Portage. The Marquis, 
with two companions, was the first to reach the landing, and he 
was apparently the least fatigued of the whole party. As the view 
of Eagle Lake met his eyes, bearing on its placid bosom a neatly- 
decorated tug and barge, and canoes, with gaily uniformed crews, 
he ejaculated: ‘* Well, this is a pleasant surprise!” a remark that 
was re-echoed time and again as others of the party gradually 
straggled in. His Excellency was at once taken by canve to the 
barge, and conveyed to camp on Garden Island, where a dozen 
tents had been pitched for the night’s camping. Here, in the heart 
of the North American Continent, the Meir of the Argyles was 
welcomed by a piper, Murdoch Reid of Winnipeg, arrayed (in 
spite of bloodthirsty mosquitoes) in true Highland costume, and 
striking up from his gaily be-ribboned pipes the welcome strains of 
‘ HHieland Laddie.” 

The arrangements for the journey between the Seven-Mile Portage 
and the Rat Portage were placed under the direction of the con- 
tractors of that portion of the railway line. They seem to have 

. ha . . 
acquitted themselves admirably. The distance between the two 
places is, as the crow flies, about 75 miles; by the route taken it 
was 157, The start was made at 7 A.M. on the 28th July. The 
day was perfection—a genuine Manitoban summer day—the sun 
Lyilliant, and thy bigeee cuul, There was a sixty niles’ sul aoa 
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Then, after a short portage of a quarter 
of a mile, Clearwater Lake was entered, where another pleasing 
surprise awaited the Governor-General, Drawn up in line were 
eight birch-bark canoes, gaily decorated, and manned by crews 
dressed in red shirts, blue caps, and white trousers. The crews 
were all picked men, one Scotch, another Caughnawaga, the 3 est 
were native. They traversed the lake in procession, the Caledonians 
acting as his Excellency’s body-guard. seth at 

At dusk, Summit and Mile Lakes having been traversed, a fina 
land portage brought the party to Dryberry Lake, where two huge 
camp-fires were burning. A charming spot -had been selected for 
the camp, walled in by two rocky cliffs, and a deep forest abutting 
ona sandy beach, well fitted for strolling and bathing purposes. 
The camps were arranged with surprising neatness, under the 
direction of two young men, Messrs. J. W, Bain and J. Macdonald. 
The beach was spread with soft boughs, a right royal carpet of 
green; and both the dinner at night and the breakfast in the 


the whole of Eagle Lake. 


morning were, says the enthusiastic reporter of the Winnipes Weekly 


Times, gems in their way. 


PROROGAIION OF PARLIAMENT.——The labour of legislation 
$3 at last breught to an end for a time, Parliament having been 
formally prorogued on Saturday until November 12th. A Review 
of the Session appears on page 258. The Convocations of Canter- 
bury and York also stand prorogued until November 14th. 

New Pezrs AnD KniGuts.——The Right Hon, E. Nugent 
Leeson, Earl of Milltown, has been elected as representative peer 
for Ireland, in the room of the late Earl of Wicklow ; and Her 
Majesty has conferred the dignity of the peerage upgn the Marquis of 
Tweeddale, the Earlof Howth, Lord Reay, Sir Harcourt Johnstone, 
Sir Henry Tufton, and Sir Dudley Coutts Marjoribanks, M.P. The 
arduous work performed by the Speaker of the House of Commons 
during the past Session is acknowledged by the bestowal of the 
Order of the Grand Cross of the Bath (Civil Division), the highest 
dignity which could be conferred upon him without necessitating his 
removal from the Lower Chamber. Her Majesty has also conferred 
the honour of knighthood upon Mr. William MacCormac, the 
organiser and honorary secretary of the recent International Medical 
Congress, 

“WANTED, SOME PRINCIPLES.”——Under this heading Mr. 
Auberon Herbert has written an incisive and characteristic letter to 
The Times, in which he asks whether the old Radical party is dead 
or banished to Saturn. Amongst the modern Liberals he finds 
many kinds of political opportunists, organisers, and tacticians, but 
he looks in vain for men who resolutely stand up for their own prin- 
ciples and convictions. He propounds a number of embarrassing 
questions as to the rival political parties of the day, and winds up by 
declaring his gratitude that two members of the Government felt sufh- 
ciently strong to leave the Government rather than meet to-day’s 
difficulty by the sacrifice of to-mgrrow; and the hope that before 
the next elections some other Liberals will ‘ help us to shake off 
our present tendency of sinking into a state of political Koman 
Catholicism, and letting a high priest think and act for us.” 

IRELAND. Mr. Forster, having put things in trim for the 
organisation of the Land Commission, has gone for a short holiday 
to Switzerland. Father Sheehy and Mr, T. Brennan have received 
formal notice that they are not yet to be released. A very Irish pro- 
ject has been started in Wicklow to reward Michael Davitt for his 
anti-landlordism by presenting him with an estate, which, however, 
Mr, Egan, writing from Paris, declares that he would not accept. 
Mr. Dillon, M.P., speaking at a banquet given in his honour at 
Dublin on Monday, said that Mr. Parnell’s new programme was, 
under the circumstances, the wisest that the leader could adopt, 
but at the same time declared his own inability to acquiesce init, and 
announced his intention of ‘standing aside fora time,” though heknew 
that in doing so he exposed himself to the riskof being called a coward. 
The ‘Message of Peace” seems to have little effect on the condition 
of the country, this week's catalogue of outrages being rather longer 
than usual. “At several places bands of armed men have fired at 
unoffending persons ; in King’s County a field of Boycotted wheat 
has been destroyed by rolling it with a roller ; in Roscommon 200 
acres of meadow land have been trampled down by a mob of 
men who assembled for the purpose; and in Wexford some land from 
which the mother of a Catholic priest had been evicted has been 
visited by about 3,000 people, who cut, bound, threshed, and carried 
off the entire crop of wheat, the Property Defence men and police, 
who were in charge, being powerless to interfere. 

THE NaTIONAL LAND LEAGUE OF GREAT BRITAIN met in con- 
yention at Newcastle-on-Tyne on Monday, Mr. Justin M ‘Carthy 
presiding, and occupied themselves in revising the provisional consti- 
tution of the League, and the election of an Executive ; after which 
resolutions were passed expressing sympathy with Mr. A, M. Sullivan 
on account of his severe illness; and ‘‘love and admiration ” for 
Michael Davitt, the founder of the Land League movement. In 
the evening a public meeting was held in the Town Hall, at which 
Mr. Cowen, M.P., spoke, condemning the Government for not 
releasing the Irish ‘‘ suspects,” and the Land Act because it was too 
abtruse and intricate, He added that whether it turned out a 
success or a failure the Irish people knew to whom they were 
indebted for it, for there would have been no legislation had there 
been no agitation. He abhorred the dynamite policy, which received 
tacit if not open approval across the Atlantic, but it was the answer 
to our barbarous and inhuman treatment of Irish political prisoners. 
The little bread which we had thrown upon the waters had come 
back to us in barrels of dynamite and boxes of infernal machines. 

Miss PARNELL is still helping her brother in his political work. 
Speaking at Glasgow on Saturday she appealed to the electors to 
‘* workeach as ten men todepriveof powerthat wretched, hypocritical, 
bloodthirsty miscreant, William Gladstone, who had slaughtered 
her countrywomen to suit his own vanity,” 

ELection News,——Sir George Elliot (C.) contests the vacancy in 
North Durham against Mr. Laing (L.) In North Lancashire Colonel 
Tomline (L.) and Mr, J. Lowther (C.) are the rival candidates. In 
Cambridgeshire Mr. Rodwell, Q.C., having accepted the Chiltern 
Hundreds, Mr. Fordham (L.) and Mr. J. R. Bulwer, Q.C., do 
battle for the seat. In County Tyrone the candidates are Mr. Dick- 
son (L.), Colonel Stuart Knox (C.), and the Rev. H. Rylett, a 
Unitarian minister, who is the Land League nominee, and on whose 
behalf Mr, Parnell has been speaking with his usual vigour. 

FENIAN ALARMS. In an editorial in the Qudted lrishman 
this week O’Donovan Rossa says :—‘* We are told that from the Ist 
of September Irish people in England and Ireland will take such 
measures to attack all ships sailing under the English flag as will 
render it perilous to travel in such ships, We believe what we are 
told on that subject, and, as far as our words can reach, we deem it 
well to tell all travelling people that it is our opinion that it will not 
be advisable to patronise ships sailing under the English flag. 
American and Irish papers please copy.” The same paper 
rontains a letter from Crowe of Peoria, in which he says, ‘I know 
that infernal machines are being manufactured and sold in large 
numbers, and from what I know of the fellows who deny. them, if 
St. Patrick came down from Heaven and told me that there would 
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n the next few months, I would 
the rst, I would not venture on 
” Both these lucubrations are 


be no blowing up of English ships i 
not believe him. After September 
an English ship for any money. 3 
probably craved to frighten people, and thus damage the British 
shipping interest.—At Devonport last week gieat excitement was 
caused by the rumour that the local police had arrested two men 
and two women in the act of manufacturing infernal machines. It 
seems that some detectives did actually visit a house to which their 
attention had been drawn by the circumstance that the shop blinds 
were always closed, but their search was fruitless, and they were 
satisfied that there were no grounds for suspecting the occupants. — 
At Bloxwich (Staffordshire) great damage has been done to a house 
occupied by a maker of herb-beer by the explosion of a quantity of 
dynamite, which with a fuse attached had been thrown on to the 
roof of the porch. Fortunately no one Was injured, The motive of 
the outrage is a mystery. 

Mr. BRapLauait has issued a 
the people against ‘sheer brute force : 
liawe always Cue, even when unjust, but to illegal force I cannot 
and will not. At present the Government, in my cass, does 
nothing, and I turn to the people, Conservatives say that I refused 
the oath. The journals of the House show that I never did any- 
thing of the kind. Conservatives say that I paraded my heretical 
opinions in the House. Hansard shows that I carefully avoided 
saying even one solitary word as to my opinions. In truth, in the 
whole course of my life I have never introduced my religious heresies 
into my political speeches. In the war against me the Conservative 
party both inside and outside the House have been breaking through 
all rules of decency, of honour, and of truth. Even my daughters 
are not safe from the assailment of a Parliamentary coward like Sir 
Henry Tyler. . . . . I cannot say how the struggle will end, 
for one man against a great party is no light contest. me oa 
against the majority of the House, and that majority powerfu bu 
unscrupulous—these are no slight odds. I can only ask justice from 
the people.” . 

THe “DOTEREL” CourT MARTIAL is now going on at Devon- 
port, but there is very little promise of anything being elicited as to 
the actual cause of the disaster, the extreme suddenness of which 
naturally deprived the survivors of the opportunity of accurately 
observing what really took place. Nevertheless, the inquiry may 
not be without its uses, for the mass of contradictory statements 
which have been made concerning the arrangements and fittings of 
the vessel are so startling, that we should imagine a thorough reform 
in the management of the Royal dockyards must be the result, It 
seems to be impossible to discover whether the Doterel’s coal 
bunkers were ventilated or not, whether the magazine was air-tight 
or not, whether its flooring was of iron or wood, and whether there 
was or was not a watertight bulkhead. On Wednesday a seaman 
diver stated that he found the ship completely broken in two: the 
after part being intact, but choked with d&Ords, whilst the fore-part, 
where the magazine and coal-bunkers were located, had been blown 
to atoms. Lieutenant Pitt, who had charge of the diving operations, 
gave it as his opinion that there had been no explosion in the coal- 
bunkers, and all the divers agreed that the boilers did not explode, 
and were uninjured except by the fall of adbris. in the report 
forwarded by Captain Medlycott, of H.M.S. Trerguozse, the opinion 
was expressed that the explosion originated in the magazine. 

Tre BRITISH ASSOCIATION began its Jubilee Congress at Yoric 
on Wednesday, Sir John Lubbock, the President-Elect, delivering 
an Inaugural Address, in which he dealt with the great progress 
which had been made in science during the past fifty years, and 
concluded by expressing a confident hope that more unexpected and 
brilliant discoveries would mark the next fifty years. The one 
great lesson which science taught was how little we know and how 
much we had still to learn. On Thursday there was a soirce in the 
Assembly and Concert Rooms; yesterday (Friday) Professor 
Huxley was to deliver an address on ‘‘The Rise and Progress of 
Paleontology ;” and to-night a lecture to the working classes was to 
be given by Professor Osborne, F.R.S. 

THE BRITISH PHARMACEUTICAL CONFERENCE is also in session 
at York, under the presidency of Mr. R. Reynolds, F.C.S., of 
Leeds, who in his opening Address on Monday reviewed the history 
of pharmacy for the past half century, congratulated his hearers upon 
the fact that prosecutions for selling adulterated drugs were yearly 
becoming more rare, and said that as the rapid progress of organic 
chemistry must lead to numerous additions to the Materia Medica, 
it was an unsolved but most interesting problem how future 
pharmacists were to get their technical education, He earnestly 
advised that all should avail themselves of the advanced instruction 
now provided in those chief towns where public laboratories were 
open the whole day, 

RAILWay ACCIDENTS.——~The total number of persons killed 
during last year in the working of railways was 1,136, while 3,953 
were injured. Of these, 143 killed and 1,613 injured were 
passengers, 546 killed and 2,080 injured were officers or servants 
of the railway companies or contractors ; and 447 killed and 265 
injured were trespassers, suicides, or victims of accidents at 
level crossings. The proportion of passengers killed, whose deaths 
resulted from causes beyond their own control, was one in 20,927,034, 
while that of the injured was one in 667,300. One hundred and 
eighteen train accidents were inquired into and reported on by the 
officers of the Board of Trade. These figures lend force to the 
memorial just sent to the Railway Companies of the United 
Kingdom by the Joint Secretaries of the Railway Servants’ Nine 
Hours Movement, asking that men employed on ordinary duties 
shall not work more than nine hours per day, and signalmen and 
shunters not more than eight, and that Sunday labour shall be 
curtailed as much as possible,—reasonable demands which we 
think might be conceded by the Companies, without in the long run 
involving them in any very great pecuniary loss. 

BILLINGSGATE MARKET.——The latest scheme for relieving the 
block in the London fish trade comes from Mr, John Dixon, who, 
ina letterto Zhe 7émes, suggests the construction of a railway 
tunnel through the London clay at a depth of 150 or 250 feet, 
connecting the market with the Devonshire Street Terminus on the 
one hand, and with the Bricklayers’ Arms Station on the other. The 
proposed line would be about 4,000 yards in length, and would cost 
300,000, Mr. Dixon adds that the ventilation of such a tunnel and 
the shafts connecting it with the surface would be no more difficult 
than the ventilation of any useful public project through the obliging 
columns of Zhe Times. 

Tue HospITAL SATURDAY FuNp is to be collected to-day. 
The cause needs no recommendation, but it may be well to remind 
our readers that the demands upon the resources of the metropolitan 
hospitals are ever increasing ; and that the Hospital Sunday collec- 
tion of this year was larger than that of any previous one. 

AN EARTHQUAKE SHOCK is reported to have been felt at 
Teversal, in Nottinghamshire, about midday on Friday last week. 
Being a mining district, it was at first thought that an explosion had 
occurred in one of the pits, but it was not so, and fortunately little 
damage was done beyond the displacement of a few bricks and some 
plaster from two or three of the houses, The station-master was 
thrown from his seat by the shock, but not otherwise injured. On 
Saturday a similar shock was felt at Gorey, in the south-east of 
Ireland. 

A Fara. Fire occurred on Saturday at Notting Hill, close to 
the spot where the recent incendiary fire ‘took place, and, as in that 
case, great complaint is made respecting the long distance (a mile 
and a quarter) to the nearest fire-engine station. ‘I'wo little children 
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were burnt to death, whilst two others with their aged grandmother 
were with difficulty rescued by a Mr. John Hughes, who, observing 
smoke issuing from the house, procured a ladder, and bravely forced 
his way through an upper window, and was himself much burnt 
about the face and arms, 

An ExrraorpINary ACCIDENT occurred the other day at the 
Dundee Public Baths, where a boy, disregarding the rules, jumped 
into bathe whilst the water was being Jet off, and was drawn by the 
powerful suction through a pipe, only twelve inches in diameter, and 
more than twenty feet in length, and ejected into the River Tay, 
where, although bruised, torn, and bleeding, he fortunately rose to 
the surface and swam ashore. ; 

Tue SHEFFIELD CuTLERS’ Feast was to be held on Thutsday, 
when Sir Stafford Northcote would be the chief guest. Mr. J. KE, 
Bingham is the new Master Cutler. A memorial bust of the late 
Mr. Roebuck, the work of a Sheffield sculptor, has been placed in 
the Cutlers’ Hall. 

Oxiruary.—-Mr. Charles Lamb Kenney, the well-known 
journalist, dramatic author, and critic, died on the 25th ult., at the 
age of fifty-eight. He assisted M. de Lesseps in the promotion of 
the Suez Canal, and was associated with Sir J. Paxton in some 
of his public works. 
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Claude Duval, the new comic opera produced last week at 
the OtyMpic, is a bright, piquant, melodious little work, which 
fully deserves the success it seems likely to achieve. Mr. H. P. 
Stephens, the librettist, has depended more upon his own imagina- 
tion than upon history or tradition for his plot; but amongst an 
abundance of romantic incidents is the celebrated one recorded by 
Macaulay and transferred to canvas by Mr. Frith, R.A., where the 
daring but gallant highwayman stops a lady’s coach on Newmarket 
Heath, and restores three-fourths of his booty to its fair owner on 
condition that she dances a minuet with him. Mr. E. Solomon’s 
music, bright and lively throughout, is at intervals quite fascinating. 
The ballad of ‘* The Willow and the Lily,” sung by the heroine | 
(Miss Marion Hood), with its plaintive medizeval chorus, “ Heigho! 
So the Story Goes,” is very pretty ; and most quaint and catching is 
the aria, ‘‘ My Name’s Sir Whiffle Whaffle,” cleverly sung by Mr. 
Arthur Williams, whose get up and deportment as a conceited fop 
was marvellously amusing. Mr. F. H. Celli’s impersonation of the 
handsome and chivalrous Duval was spirited and graceful, his fine 
voice and commanding presence according well with the character. 
Mr, Fred. Solomon did the best that could be done with a part which 
was intended to be funny, but was little short of repulsive. His 
song, ‘* William’s Sure to be Right,” though rather of the music 
hall type, has a swing in it which is sure to make it popular. Mr. 
G. Power, as the proscribed gentleman Lorrimore, played and sang 
in a half-hearted, namby-pamby fashion, which might have been 
acceptable to people of the ‘‘too-too” school ; and Miss Harriet 
Coveney was painstaking and successful in a small part. It should 
be added that the opera is splendidly mounted, and that the com- 
poser himself leads the orchestra, 

Although theatrical enterprise in London is now almost at a 
standstill, active preparations are making for the coming season. 
The Court Theatre will reopen on the 24th inst. under the manage- 
ment of a gentleman named Claremont, who has recruited a strong 
company for the performance of comedy-drama. A new play in four 
acts, written by Mr. Barrymore, an author and actor as yet unknown, 
is to be the first novelty.—The little RovaLty Theatre in Soho has 
passed into the hands of Mr. Alexander Henderson, and is being 
redecorated and refurnished throughout with a view to reopening 
under the new management about the end of this month, Me. Lionel 
Brough joins the company in the double capacity of actor and stage 
manager. Here the first novelty will be a version by Messrs. Reece 
and Farnie of La Mascotte, a comic opera, by M. Audran, composer 
of Olvette, which has been playing for some months past at the 
Bouffes Parisiens in Paris. —At the Lyceu the extensive alterations 
and enlargements referred to in Mr. Irving's recent farewell address 
are already far advanced. Mr, Irving and Miss Ellen Terry, with 
the other members of the regular company, will not reappear there 
till Boxing Night ; but meantime Mr. 5. Hayes will take the direc- 
tion of the theatre for a series of performances of Italian Opera.— 
Mr, Chatterton’s management of SADLER’s WELLS commences on 
the 1st of October with an adaptation from the French by Mr. 
Leopold Lewis, entitled 7 he Foundlings, or the Ocean of Lite, 
This, if we may hazard a guess, is probably a new version of Les 
Deux Orphélines, by Messrs. Dennery and Cormon.—Mr. Wilson 
Barrett, as we have already announced, will produce at the PRIN- 
cess’s Theatre this month a new romantic drama of domestic 
interest by Mr. G. R. Sims, entitled 7he Lights o’ London, — Besides 
these novelties, three new theatres will, it is expected, be added 
before the close of the year to the list of London places of enter- 
tainment. These are—the new house to be called the ** COMEDY 
Theatre,” now building in Panton Street, Haymarket ; the ‘' Beau- 
FORT,” in Beaufort Buildings, Strand, which is now nearly complete; 
and the new house in Northumberland Avenue, which is to be 
known as the ‘AVENUE Theatre.” There is, moreover, a theatre 
erecting in Great Queen Street, opposite the Freemasons’ Tavern, 
which is expected to be opened in January next. 
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Mr. Freperic Harrison’s powerful article on “The Dead-lock 
in the House of Commons” claims with good cause the foremost 


place in the new number of the Nineteenth Century. The evil, of 
which every one complains, he rightly holds to be neither temporary 
nor accidental. It is not due simply to the perversity of a few nor 
to the irritation of a passing crisis. The root is really in the utter 
change the House has undergone since its traditional forms sufficed 
for the despatch of business. Once an assembly “‘ chosen from a 
single social class,” and employed almost exclusively for ‘“ delibera- 
tion and appeal,” it has become a crowd of some 650 representatives 
of the most various interests and classes, while at the same time it 
has “usurped step by step the whole machinery of Government.” 
What can be expected when the slightest administrative change 
requires an Act of Parliament, when every trifle is matter for au 
* interpellation,” and every line in every Act may suggest an amend- 
ment to any one of 650 members? No rule of “urgency,” no abso- 
Jute power delegated to the Speaker, will avail inadead-lock like this. 
The remedies Mr. Harrison will discuss hereafter. Meanwhile some 
form of c/Stzre,some approach to the Continental system of “ Revising 
Committees” to settle the details of Bills before the general discus- 
sion, and the establishment of other Committees “ practically 
permanent” for the work of departmental administration, are among 
the most obvious and most indispensable.—In the shape of a review 
of Mr. Scoones’ “ Four Centuries of English Letters,” Sir Henry 
Taylor contributes a charming paper on literary correspondence, from 
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the time of the Pastons to the days of Lady Dufferin, from the home- 
letters of the Elizabethan sea-rover, Cavendish, to those incomparable 
despatches of the Duke of Wellington, which their own author 
wondered at in after years.—In ‘*Scrutin de Liste and_Scrutin 
Arrondissement,” M. Joseph Reinach, of the ‘* Union Républi- 
caine” party, predicts the speedy triumph of the former method of 
election, and maintains that under it universal suffrage would have 
proved absolutely fatal in August last alike to Réactionnaires and 
intransigéanis.—A pessimist article on ‘‘ The Future of Gold,” by 
mile de Laveleye, decides that there is not gold enough in all the 
world—so quickly do the new workings become exhausted—to 
supply ‘‘the monetary and industrial uses of Europe.” - “The 
dream of using gold alone as universal money” is therefore, he 
concludes, ‘‘a mere impossibility.” 

Macmillan's for September is full of interest. Mr, Augustus 
Hare’s brief memoir of ‘‘ Arthur Penrhyn Stanley” is not more 
welcome for its copious details of the late Dean’s childhood at 
Seaforth and at Rugby—the “‘little Arthur” of ‘‘Tom Brown’s 
School Days ”—than for the graceful touches which bring out so 
well the less public aspects of his later life at Canterbury and at 
Westminster.—‘' How I found the Dotterel’s Nest”—and shot the 
bird on a wild mountain near Braemar—is an adventure which only 
ornithologists can appreciate as it deserves.—Dr. Freeman's 
‘Curzola” is a good account of an old Venetian stronghold (when 
Venice held the Dalmatian coast-line and its islands); the ‘‘ Black 
Corcyra,” not to be confounded with that better known Corcyra 
which is now Corfu.—** Weeds,” by the author of ‘‘ Hogan, M.P,,” 
is a tale of much dramatic power, though by this time some may 
think they have had enough of romantit sketches of a “bould 
peasantry” who shoot at ‘ agents” behind a hedge, and then baffle 
justice by ‘‘ overwhelming a/zd2s.” 

In Fraser Mrs. Herbert Jones concludes her ‘‘ Historic Memorials 
of the Norfolk Coast”? with some graphic descriptions of Crom- 
wellian Yarmouth, where Ireton’s daughter was a local Queen 
through the first quarter of the eighteenth century, whence old Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel first went to sea, and where Nelson embarked 
for the descent on Copenhagen.—Mr. Lane Poole contributes an 
opportune paper upon ‘ Swift and Ireland,” with copious extracts 
from the famous pamphlets which, for all their anger and their 
scom, ‘first created a public opinion in Ireland, and guided it ;” 
and the Rev. M. G. Watkins cleverly describes the success which has 
attended modern efforts to reintroduce the ‘* Capercaillie” in Central 
Scotland. 

“(A Recent History of the Second Empire”—a brief resumé of 
a work by M. Majon, which has made some little stir in France, is 
quite the most striking article in Temple Bar. On the main facts 
of that history M. Majon, of course, can tell us little that is new. 
Not so of the more obscure agencies by which Imperialism was 
upheld throughout, but more especially in its earlier years. The 
account alone of the Corsican bodyguard whose duty it was at 
every risk to save the Emperor from the dagger of the conspirator 
will repay the lover of chronigues scandaleuses,—The serials—need 
as much be said?—are good as ever; and ‘‘Arab Humour, 
Part III.” decidedly amusing, while furnishing at the same time 
further proof that certain jokes, like the sun-myths, are common to 
all lands and peoples. 

A Cornhill paper, ‘* Brigandage in Macedonia,” derives additional 
interest from the Government circular which lately warned the 
travelling Briton that his country would not undertake to pay his 
ransom to the man who after this falls into the power of 
“Captain” Niko and his confréves. Yet that the Turks could put 
down the brigands if they chose seems clear from what befell a 
band of thirty against whom Sadyk Pasha sent a regular force with 
permission to ‘loot’ every man they killed. Twenty-three heads 
and seven living prisoners were the prompt reward of energy so 
exceptional.—‘* Old English Clans” is an exhaustive account of the 
traces which once existing clan-relationships, long since reduced to 
the mere shadow of a name, have left behind them wherever the 
Saxon came, sometimes, like Goring, in the simple form of the 

atronymic which ends in ‘‘ing,” sometimes, like Kensington or 

illinghurst, with the addition of the ‘“‘ham” or “ton” which 
mark the residence, or the ‘‘hurst”’ and “ field” which denote the 
temporary encampment—traces so plain and yet so common that 
till our attention is called to them we scarcely realise that clan 
divisions in England were once as common as ever they were in 
Celtic highlands.-~‘‘Rambles among the Essayists ” is a charming 
paper, none the less charming for a latent consciousness that there 
are points where criticism is very like confession. 

In Selyvavia a fresh instalment of Mr. Alfred Rimmer’s ‘‘ Rambles 
Round Harrow,” including visits to Cashiobury and Moor Park, 
and a rather clever cesthetic paper, ‘“ Mr, Cimabue Brown on the 
Defensive.”—In the Gentleman's, ‘‘ The Poetry of Parody,” with its 
abundance of mirth-producing quotations; and Mr. Ranking’s 
ingenious speculations, ‘‘ Where was King Stephen Buried?” at 
Faversham, as most chroniclers assert, or in the church of St. Mary 
at Dover; are among the most noteworthy papers in two average 
numbers. 

In the S¢. James's, Miss Schwartz’s ‘Guilty or Not Guilty” 
increases in interest as the dézoument draws nigh.—The Argosy will 
charm the reader of a certain age with its ‘echoes of something 
read with a boy’s delight;” the ZAeatve excite his curiosity with 
the story of an adventure, ‘‘The Rope Ladder,” out of which it 
seems difficult to conceive how hero or heroine can escape with 
absolute impunity; 4// the Year Round delight him with two good 
serials and an account of a tour ‘In Sunny Rhineland,” which mar- 
vellously contrives to be both fresh and diverting.—The, Month 
divert him with a lively instalment of Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s 
“Chronicles of the Stage,” oddly sandwiched between a contro- 
versial paper on “‘ Ecclesiastical Infallibility” and a profound essay 
on ‘*The Religion of the Aryans ;” and the Churchman show him 
learnedly that the ‘Church of St. Patrick,” like that of Celtic 
Britain, was in no wise servilely submissive to Rome, maintaining 
notably an independent line on three great points of tradition, Easter 
Observance, the Tonsure, and the Episcopacy.—Le Jeune Age [llustré, 

anew illustrated child’s weekly paper, fairly deserves a welcome here, 
not only from the class for whom it is especially designed, the 
children of French residents in England, but from our own young 
people, too, who may be glad so pleasantly to improve their 
French. Short healthy tales, amusing puzzles, and illustrations 
sometimes more than fair, ¢.g., of the old chateaux on the Loire, 
make up a serial well adapted for the tastes of those not too far on 
in their teens, 
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THE New Law or LipeL.--—Newspaper proprietors and the 
public generally have reason to be grateful to Mr. Hutchinson, 
the Member for Halifax, for having more than once brought 
in, and at last successfully carried, so beneficial a measure as the 
Newspaper (Law of Libel) Act. Henceforth a newspaper report of 
the proceedings at any public meeting convened for a lawful 
purpose will be deemed privileged if it is fair, published without 
malice, and for the public benefit ; provided always that no refusal 
to insert a reasonable explanation or contsidiction has been made, 
No criminal action can be commenced without the fiat of the Public 
Prosecutor in England, or of the Attorney-General for Ireland in 
Treland ; and the magistrates in Courts of Summary Jurisdiction are 
not only empowered to receive evidence as to the alleged libel being 
true, as to the report being fair and published without malice and 
for the public benefit, and generally as to any evidence for the 
defence which might be laid before a jury, so that they may dismiss 
the case if they think it likely that a jury would acquit ; but they are 
also empowered to deal summarily with trivial cases, if the 
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defendant does not object, in which event a fine not exceeding so/, 
may be imposed. Finally the Act provides that the Board of Trade 
may allow the registration of one or more representative pro- 
prietors instead of all the proprietors of a newspaper. We have 
said that the public generally as well as the proprietors of news- 
papers ought to be thankful for this amendment of the law. It 
is clearly to the general advantage that the Press should he 
as unfettered as possible, for the welfare of society depends largely 
upon the widest dissemination of the truth, the whole trath; and 
nothing but the truth upon all subjects, together with outspoken 
and impartial comments thereupon. If all journals were purely 
and honestly conducted there would be no need of any libel law at 
all, There are, however, in existence certain recklessly sensational 
prints the editors of which care not whuse reputation they 
impugn, or whose prospects they injure so long as they can fill their 
pages with smart telling paragraphs, and in order that the 
licentiousness of these may be checked, it is necessary that the 
liberty of the more sober and considerate should be circumscribed 
and limited, It is unfortunate that this should be the case, but as 
the millennium has not yet dawned upon the earth, we must make 
the best of things as they are, and rest content with the reflection 
that honest journalists are now not quite so much exposed to 
malicious or mercenary prosecutions as they were before the passing 
of the Newspaper (Law of Libel) Act, 

Paris ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION.——‘ The great topic,” 
writes a correspondent, “‘is the Electrical Exhibition, and 
a magnificent exhibition it 1S. After simply walking through 
the building by day, and merely glancing at the enormous 
number of valuable applications to which electricity is now 
devoted, and then paying a second visit by night, and seeing 
the various modes of lighting every species of room, from the 
auditorium of a theatre to 4 bath-room, a kitchen to a spacious 
hall, one cannot help feeling that the ‘gas age’ will be regarded 
by future generations with as much wonder as we look back to the 
stage-coach-and-rushlight period of our forefathers. If the French 
know anything it is how to ‘ron’ an exhibition successfully, and 
the difference between this well-organised show and the ‘ higgledy- 
piggledy’ display of sanitary appliances at South Kensington only too 
clearly brings this characteristic out, to the disad vantage of the British. 
Of the various lights the ‘ Brush’ seemed to me to bear off the palm 
for lighting on a big scale, although the ‘ Siemens’ was very good. 
The picture gallery was lighted after the Italian method by the ‘Lampe 
Soleil,’ which, while in no way altering the colours of the pictures, 
sheds a warmer glow than those I have mentioned. The much- 
talked-of ‘Edison’ was very good, but not better than the ‘Swan,’ 
which certainly is admirably suited for domestic use, The lamps 
are small, and can be placed anywhere, on a table, in a gas bracket, 
or suspended from a chandelier. The light is less white and more 


like that of gas.” 
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iT RAINS 


Ir rains in the morning: it rains at night ; 
And all the day. 

It rains on the fields, where the crops now white 
With plenty sway. 

It rains while the farmers murmur and mutter 5 

It rains through the prayers the churches utter. 
It rains alway, 


It rains on the sad and increases their sorrow 3 
And on the gay; 
On those who declare ’twill be better to-morrow ; 
On those who such comfort don’t readily borrew, 
But hope it may. 
It rains in the city, the crowded streets 
So dense and grey; 
It rains in the country, the still retreats 
Where tourists stray. 


It rains, whatsoever we wish to see ; 
It rains through the land, wherever we be, 
Where’er we stray ; 
And wearily, drearily on the sea 
It rains for aye. 
It rains, and what will become of the raining ? 
And what of our hoping ? of our complaining ? 
Of all we say? 
It rains, and it must while there’s any remaining :— 
So rain it may. 
WILFRED B, WaoLLaM 
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EXPLANATION.——The thick line shows the variations in the height of the 
barometer during the past week ending Wednesday midnight. The fine line 
shows the shade temperature for the same interval, and gives the maximum and 
minimum readings for each day, with the (approximate) time at which they 
occurred, The information is furnished to us by the Meteorological Office. 

REMARKS.——The weather of the past week, although not so bad in London 
as over the midland and northern counties of England, has been exceedingly 
rainy and unsettled, and the month of August closes with temperature nearly 
ten degrees below the average, and dull, inclement conditions generally. At the 
commencement of the period a deep depression was seen to be advancing towards 
Ireland from the Atlantic, and in the course of ‘Thursday (23th ult.) the dis- 
turbance travelled steadily across the country in an east-north-easterly direction, 
its progress being marked by heavy rains and gales. 
the wind did not exceed a moderate gale, but on the coast it was much greater. 
On Friday {26th ult.), in the rear of the depression, the weather improved some- 
what, and on Saturday and Sunday (27th and 28th ult.) it was quite fair, but on 
Monday (29th ult.) some shallow depressions passed eastward across thecountry, 
causing 2 good deal of rain and a considerable freshening of the south-westerly 
wind. During the after part of Tuesday (joth ult.) the wind veered to the 
northward, in the rear oe these disturbances, and temperature fell several 
degrees, the maximum on Wednesday (3yst ult.) being only 57°, as against 68° on 
Friday (26th ult.). ‘The barometer was highest (30°20 inches) on Wednesday 
(grt ult.); lowest (29°45 inches) on Friday (26th ult.); range, 0°75 inches, ‘Tem- 

erature in the shade was highest (70°) on Friday (26t ult.); lowest (48°) on 
Bundag 28th ult.) ; range, 22°. Rain fellon sixdays. ‘Total amount, o’90 inches. 
Greatest fall on any one day, 0°33 inches, on Monday (29th ult.). 
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PARTRIDGES are so plentiful this year in Austria that a brace of 
fine birds may be bought for ts. in Vienna, Rather a contrast to 
the prices likely to be asked in London during this first week of 
partridge-shooting ! 

A New Swiss LAKE has been formed by a landslip in the 
Grisons. A huge mass of rock and earth falling from the moun- 
tain side near Somnix has blocked up the stream of the Tobel—an 
affluent of the Rhine—and has converted the entire valley into a 
wide sheet of water. 

A Lona Swim Across THE BospHoRus has been accomplished 
by Lord Clandeboye, eldest son of Lord Dufferin, who crossed from 
Therapia to Beicos in a little over an hour, The distance is con- 
siderably greater than the passage from Sestos to Abydos—swum by 
Leander and Lord Byron. 

AN UNprLEASANT NiGHT ON Ben Nevis was spent last week 
by three ladies. They injudiciously ascended the mountain without 
a guide, and, missing their road on the way back, were obliged to 
remain all night in a steep ravine, amidst a violent hailstorm. Here 
they were found next day in a very exhausted condition by a party 
sent specially in search, 

Lonpon Morra tity still further decreased last week, and 1,342 
deaths were registered against 1,474 during the previous seven days, 
being a decline of 132, and 190 below the average, while the death- 
rate was only 18°3 per 1,000—the lowest return since early in June. 
There were 36 deaths from small-pox (a fall of 2). The births 
numbered 2,393, being a decrease of 139, and 132 below the average, 
The mean temperature was 58 deg.—3 deg. below the average. 

A Curious RELIC of THE Crvit Wars has been found near the 
spot where the first Battle of Newbury was fought on Wash Common 
in September, 1643. It is a circular brass seal bearing the device of 
a skeleton holding a surgeon’s knife in one hand and an hour glass 
in the other, while round the edge is inscribed ‘‘ The Sosciety . And . 
Loyalty . Of , Chyrvrgeons . Hall. London.” Apparently the seal 
belonged to one of the surgeons of the Chirurgeons’ Company 
attached to the Royal army. 

A SMALL “SEA MESSENGER,” thrown overboard by the Duke of 
Edinburgh on July 26, during the late cruise of the Reserve 
Squadron, was picked up on the 18th ult. by some Danish fishermen 
not far from Hanstholmen, after being twenty-five days in the water, 
and sailing 420 miles. The messenger is a hermetically-closed iron 
vessel, intended to convey documents from ships in distress, 
or in immediate danger of sinking. In this case it was utilised as an 
experiment with a view to its wider adoption. 

Mr. Hersert SCHMALZ, an engraving of whose picture, ‘‘ Sir 
Galahad,” recently appeared in these pages, has drawn two very 
admirable studies in black chalk of female heads, which have been 
reproduced with remarkable fidelity by the Autotype Company. 
The pictures illustrate, “ The love that hopeth all things,” and ‘* The 
love that feareth ali things,” and are noticeable for their successful 
drayghtsmanship, unaffected sentiment, and truth of expression. 
Such reproductions as these, published at comparatively low prices, 
are calculated to do much to exalt the artistic taste of the million. 

THREE ENORMOUS EGYPTIAN CROCODILES are considerably 
perplexing the Paris authorities just now. The monsters were sent 
over to M. Bert, the naturalist, and in his absence were taken to the 
Jardin des Plantes, where they were refused admittance, as they had 
not been presented to the Gardens. Accordingly they have been 
temporarily lodged in the courtyard of the Sorbonne, and at present 
are in a perfectly dormant condition, having eaten nothing whatever 
since they left the Nile, but the keepers are puzzled what to do if 
their charges should suddenly wake up hungry. The reptiles are 
kept in huge cases lined with metal, so as to allow of a small amount 
of water being contained in each. 

THe Tiny ‘City or Baru,” which lately crossed the Atlantic 
with a crew of two men, has gone from Falmouth to Havre before 
starting on her return passage. She is only 14 feet long, with a 
beam of § feet, —being thus 134 feet less in both Jength and breadth 
than the Little Western, which made a similar voyage early this 
year-—and has reached America after a stormy homeward journey of 
seventy-five days, and is in a very shaky condition. Soon after 
leaving America the boat sprung a leak, and had to put into 
Newfoundland for repairs, while a few days later she capsized in a 
gale, her crew being thrown overboard. She was speedily righted, 
but the chart and sextant were lost, and all the provisions spoiled. 

NIAGARA SEEN BY ELecrric LicuT must certainly be a splendid 
but curious spectacle, to judge by the description in the Mew York 
Herald, A new system of illumination has been lately adopted, 
and the sixteen electric lights, each of 2,000 candle-power, are 
stated to produce a fine effect, combined with the lamps already in 
place at Prospect Park, and assisted by a full moon and clear 
atmosphere. ‘The lights reach with striking brilliancy to Table 
Rock Point, and three-fourths of the way across the Horse-Shoe 
Falls, ‘‘The deep green water, tinged with the white foam as it 
comes tumbling over the Horse-Shoe, shooting up great vulumes of 
struggling spray, with ten thousand candle-power lights reflecting 
upon it, is a scene far too grand to be described.” 

Prince BISMARCK is very anxious to grow thinner. Every year 
when taking the waters at Kissingen he is carefully weighed, and 
the record of his condition for the past seven summers, as shown by 
the ‘Bismarck scale,” may be seen ina small kiosk on the Upper 
Salinen promenade. On the walls hang two portraits of the 
Chancellor—one depicting him in early youth, with a remarkably 
small waist, the other representing him in the robustness of later 
years, The Prince was heaviest in 1879, and last year had lost 
tolbs., but the latest report is not yet visible, the result of the 
season’s ‘‘ Kur” being invariably kept secret until some time after 
his departure. When the Prince lately left Kissingen a 
mass of admirers assembled at the railway to bid him goodbye. 
His luggage duly arrived, but after long waiting the disgusted 
crowd found that he himself had quietly gone on to the next station 
to avoid their greetings. 

An EXHIBITION OF INSTRUMENTS, Maps, Models, &c., in con- 
nection with the Geographical Congress, about to be held at Venice, 
opened there on the Ist inst. fora month. The Congress meets from 
the 15th to 22nd of September, and with the various events which are 
to take place in conjunction with it is creating some sensation 
throughout Italy. It was undecided whether the King should open the 
Exhibition, or Prince Tiani, President of the Geographical Society 
of Italy. Russia, Sweden, France and Italy are very largely 
represented in the Exhibition. England sends only a few maps, 
charts, and publications, but the Survey of India has sent a very 
large contribution, including the Great Theodolite. There are 
about a dozen more surveying instruments of large size, and from 
50 to 100 various instruments used in the Survey Department. A 
very large tide-gauge has been erected, and can be seen at work, 
driven by its own clock, The English Commissioners are : Lord 
Aberdare, President of the Royal Geographical Society, Sir H. 
Layard, and the Right Honourable W, Ball. The Commissioners 
for the Government of India are General Sir H. L. Thuillier, 
C.S.1, F.R.S. (late Surveyor General of India); Colonel C. T. 
Haig, Royal Engineers, Survey of India; and Captain A. W. 
Baird, Royal Engineers, Survey of India. 
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THE ROYAL REVIEW OF SCOTTISH VOLUNTEERS AT .EDINBURGH—THE MUSTER ON THE PARADE GROUND 


ement of the elections, French 
Politicians in 


general are inclined to take a holiday, and it is officially pooounced 
that President Grévy will not return to Paris to hold a Counci , as 
nothing in the political situation, either at home or abroad, requires 
the meeting. hus all idea has been abandoned of discolyine Lip 
present Chamber before the appointed time, and ie ic e es e 
change of any kind unti] the new House meets in J ae ea oi 
Ministry will then resign, and the great question whether 
Gambetta will take office must be decided, This latter topic 1s 
almost the sole subject of discussion just now, and on all sides M. 
Gambetta is forcibly urged to accept the Premiership, while even his 
own organ, the Répadiegue Francaise, virtually acknowledges the 
necessity, although in studiously guarded terms. M. Gambetta 
himself keeps strict silence on the matter for the present, but some 
explanation of his views may be looked for next week, when he 
visits Normandy. His brief speech at the Winter Circus on 
Sunday, where he was present at M. Bert’s lecture on lay instruc- 
tion, was solely in praise of Democratic progress and secular 
education ; while his support of the lecturer’s violent attacks 
on Catholicism will certainly arouse additional bitterness 
among the Clericals. Discreetly avoiding a fresh contest in 
the disputed division of Belleville, M. Gambetta has issued an 
address to his electors, explaining that as he cannot sit for both 
divisions, it would be useless to undergo a second ballot, and staling 
that he is perfectly content with the “decisive election” which 
has not been affected by “‘the baseness and violence of all our 
enemies.” Belleville will, in all probability, return the Irrecon- 
cileable journalist, M. Révillon, for the Opposition candidate has 
been very badly received at a recent meeting. Only a languid 
interest is felt in to-morrow’s voting, as in most places the sixty- 
four second ballots are pretty sure to go in favour of the Moderates. 

If there is a lull at home, as much cannot be said in North 
Africa. Notwithstanding every effort of the French Government to 
circulate favourable reports of the situation in Tunis, it is only too 
evident that the insurrection is spreading widely, and may now be 
expected to grow even more serious, as the Ramadan Fast is over, 
and the crops are carried. The Bey’s troops are inactive, partly 
from transport difficulties and partly from disinclination to fight their 
compatriots, and the French forces are insufficient in number, and 
suffering under bad sanitary conditions. Their religious feelings being 
aroused by the advance on Kairwan, which they regard as a_ second 
Mecca, the Arabs have risen on all sides, and are blocking the com- 
munications of the French columns. Besides daily minor skirmishes, 
a serious engagement has taken place at Erbaim, near Zaghouan, in 
which the Arabs were worsted, the French camp at Gabes is fre- 
quently attacked, and a large rebel force surrounds the encamp- 
ment at Hamamet, being kept, however, at a polite distance by the 
shells of a French gunboat. Moreover, two other Maltese have been 
murdered, and pillaging continues extensively throughout the country, 
while the inhabitants of Susa are so alarmed that they have asked the 
French to occupy the town, and there has been a fresh panic at Sfax. 
A joint commission of the commanders of the British, French, and 
Italian ironclads is sitting at Sfax to consider the claims for damages in 
the late bombardment. M. Roustan has gone to Faris, after taking 
a most affectionate farewell of the Bey, and there are plentiful reports 
that he will not return to Tunis, Meanwhile in ALGERIA the French 
have not increased their influence by destroying the sacred tomb of 
the Marabout Sidi Cheik, near Geryville, the cradle of one of the 
most important tribes, and a highly-revered shrine of pilgrimage. 
Although the bones of the saint were transferred to a neighbouring 
mosque with great respect and pomp, the act has produced a ve y 
bad effect on the natives, and seems to have been thoroughly uncalleu 
for. Extensive fires frequently occur throughout the province, 
probably due to incendiaries. ‘The Enfida estate is now stated to 
have been adjudged by the Hanefi Court to the Marseilles Company. 

Returning to France proper, the declaration in the Queen’s Speech 
respecting the Treaty of Commerce is most favourably commented 
on, and M. ‘Tirard is strongly pressed to renew the negotiations at 
once. Paris is recovering from her summer dulness, and crowds are 
visiting the Electrical Exhibition, which has now got into shape, and 
is open in the evening, thus showing its fine collection to the best 
advantage. There wasa private rehearsal of the lighting on Saturday 
night, when M. Gambetta and other guests were invited to inspect 
the different systems. Many of the theatres re-open this week. A 
translation of the Iate Mr. Robertson’s Soczety, adapted to current 
events under the title of Les Elections, has been brought out at the 
Gymnase, but proved an utter failure. Another serious firehas occurred 
in Paris—a spirit warehouse at La Villette beingcompletely destroyed, 
and there have been two serious railway accidents. The express 
from Belfort to Paris collided with a luggage train, one person being 
killed and four injured, while a train to Nice ran off the line owing 
to some malicious person having pulled up the rails. The engine 
and some of the carriages fell over on to the rocks beneath, killing 
the stoker and driver, and injuring the guards and seven of the 
passengers. 

AFFAIRS IN THE East. Finance continues the chief subject 
of the day in Turkey. The foreign delegates of the bondholders 
meet the Financial Commission in formal deliberation to-day 
(Saturday) for the first time, and will at once draw up a convention 
formulating the principles of the proposed settlement. The Porte 
seems fairly anxious to meet them half way, and is ready to yield up 
the Bulgarian and other tributes, and to allow the delegates to 
entirely administer the ceded revenues, on condition that they settle 
all difficulties with the Galata bankers. Hitherto the time has been 
occupied in official visits and other formalities, and the Sultan has 
been particularly gracious to the German representatives, all of 
whom he has decorated. Indeed it is said to be owing to their 
remonstrances that Server Pasha has given up the idea of bringing 
forward Musurus Pasha’s scheme as the basis of the negotiations, 
permitting the delegates to produce their own projects instead. 
Meanwhile Armenian reformsare being firmly pressed upon the Sultan, 
and Lord Dufferin, interviewing Said Pasha, strongly urged the 
Government tospontaneously initiate the reforms, and todismisscertain 
corrupt officials, in reply to which the Financial Administrator at 
Bayazid has already been disgraced. The military situation in Egypt 
is anxiously watched, and should disturbances arise the Sultan will 
probably send off troops and a squadron, while addressing a Note to 
the Powers to assert his rights as suzerain. 

All is going on quietly on the Greek frontier, although the Greeks 
are greatly irritated at the burning of villages on the Turkish depar- 
ture. The offenders are to be punished by the Porte, and precau- 
tions were taken against a similar occurrence on the entry of the 
Hellenic troops into the final portion of the second zone, the 
district of Armyro, which took place on Monday morning, the 
inhabitants receiving their new masters with the utmost enthusiasm. 
Both Turkey and Greece are suffering from terrestrial disturbances. 
Violent shocks of earthquake have been felt at Tchesme, and at Chios, 
which suffered so severely early in the present year; and on the same 
day in the island of Zante the earth suddenly gave out intense heat, 
greatly alarming the population. A short time previously the island 
was enveloped in clouds of smoke for a whole day, masses of burnt 
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leaves falling on the ground. —Arab disturbances are also troubling 
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for the next three weeks the conntry will be os eae pe 
criticisms. The Emperor held his half-yearly See See 
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regards drill, although the appearance of the men was less satisfac- 
tory than usual in height and physique. iets 
with which they arrived and departed from the groun fears oe 
larly noticeable. The Hanover manceuvres began on T he ro H hiet 
will be followed by similar exercises in Schleswig, at, bot po ir bts 
the Emperor will be present. A large number of foreign 0 ae i ave 
been invited, including Sir F, Roberts, but they have i“ re 
asked to the subsequent cavalry operations at K6nitz, near Dan one 
under Prince Frederick Charles, Some new tactical experiments 
are then to be made, which the Government wishes to keep oe 

The new Bishop of Tréves has been visiting Prince icin at 
Varzin, and was subsequently received by the Emperor as 1 q cs 
Minister of Public Worship, the interviews being reported as 1g i 
satisfactory. Probably he will be excused from taking the 
aath of obedience to the State altogether, —a further im- 
portant concession. Hopes of a compromise with bc 
can are accordingly freely expressed, and it is stated that 
the German Minister to Washington, Herr von Schlétzer, 
who was formerly attached to the German Legation at Rome, has 
been sent to the Vatican to conduct conciliatory negotiations. Should 
the relations between Prussia and Rome be definitively improved 
Herr von Schlétzer would be appointed Charge d’Affaires at the 
Vatican.—The Empress Augusta is now fairly convalescent, and has 
written to Prince Bismarck to express publicly her gratitude for the 
sympathy shown her by all classes during her long illness. Although 
no further anti-Jewish riots have occurred the agitation 1s 
being vigorously fanned by the Conservative candidates at their 
electoral meetings, while a conference of the Orthodox Evangelical 
clergy have demanded that the rights now accorded to Jews should be 
withdrawn, as the Israelitish community is a power hostile to 
Christianity. 

INDIA AND AFGHANISTAN. ——While Abdurrahman’s forces are 
being steadily pushed forward, and the Ameer himself is stated to 
be close to Khelat-i-Ghilzai, Ayoob has at present done little to 
oppose his advance beyond sending the Sartip and his cavalry some 
distance towards the front. Ayoob intended to march on Thursday 
or yesterday (Friday), and had ordered all important chiefs to accom- 
pany him, but hitherto he has found his hands full at Candahar, 
for apart from the discontent among the citizens themselves, the 
troops grow more turbulent and disaffected, and the Duranis, once 
s0 ready to support him, now turn a deaf ear to all his invitations. 
Indeed, one report declares that Ayoob’s eight regiments now only 
muster 400 men apiece. At all events, he continues to send off 
large supplies of money and stores to Herat, thus alienating many 
vacillating supporters by his refusal to hand over any cash. By 
several injudicious actions also he has disgusted the neighbouring 
priesthood, so that unless some speedy revulsion takes place the 
‘Ameer will be almost as welcome in Candahar as was Ayoob on his 
late triumphal entry. Indeed, a marked change in Abdurrahman’s 
favour has been created throughout the country by his advance. 

In INDIA proper the continued bad feeling existing between 
Hindoos and Mahomedans has caused riots at Mirzapore respecting 
the slaughtering of some cows. The excitement was easily quelled, 
but the Hindoos are determined not to let the matter drop, and 
propose sending a deputation from Benares to England to try and 
obtain the prohibition of cow slaughtering throughout the country. 
The results of the February census are expected to show a popula- 
tion of over 250 millions. 

Unirep STATES.——Once more President Garfield’s illness has 
taken a favourable turn, and hopes of his recovery are again 
dominant. At the end of last week he was believed to be dying by 
every one but his wife, and, indeed, he himself inquired whether 
“ie was worth while to struggle longer?” but late on Saturday 
night a change for the better took place. The swelling of the 
parotid gland has sensibly diminished, and the President has been 
able to sleep better and to take more nourishment, but his pulse 
continues very high, and causes much anxiety. On Wednesday he 
had no return of the usual afternoon fever, was able to eat some 
meat, and was considered to be gaining strength. Jt is now thought 
that the bullet is changing its position. At one time his mind 
wandered greatly, but it is now quite clear again, and he asked 
pleasantly on Sunday, “‘ How many more stations shall I have to 
stop at?” Mrs. Garfield remains entirely with her husband, and 
has been deeply touched by Queen’s Victoria’s sympathetic message 
py the pos ue in - nena hopeless condition. Owing 
to his improved condition, the doctors are again consideri 
Garfield's removal from the White House, _ deving Generel 

Aseries of disasters has occurred throughout the States. The 
South Atlantic coast has been visited by a violent cyclone, doing 
immense damage to life and property, the rice plantations in 
Savannah being completely flooded ; fire has destroyed the entire 
business portion of the town of Plajio in Texas and a large pork- 
packing establishment at Chicago; the Apache Indians have killed 
seventy persons belonging to the mining settlement of Eureka in 
New Mexico; and two Government Naval officers, engaged on 
some torpedo experiments in Newport Harbour, were blown to 
atoms by the premature explasion of a torpedo which they were 
fixing in position. 

MISCELLANEOUS.——The King of Iraxy’s pro} isi 
Emperor Francis Joseph will probably be be eee _ 
the present, and the Italians are greatly annoyed by the French 
criticisms on the rumoured alliance with Austria and Germany. 
The Diritto indignantly refutes the charge of hankering after addi- 
tional possessions, bidding France look at home, and at M. Gam- 
betta’s hints about Alsace-Lorraine. Vast forest fires have occurred 
throughout the country, many being the work of incendiaries, as 
landed proprietors and labourers are now on very bad lore 
SWITZERLAND has suffered grievously from the late hailstorms 
Round Geneva the damage done is enormous, in many districts the 
vines and fruit trees are utterly destroyed, while 600 dead birds were 
picked up under three plane trees alone. Morges, on the other side 
of the lake, has been similarly injured, and a “pillar of hail,” on 
Sunday, in the Valley of Broie, ruined the tobacco plants. AUSTRIA 
is becoming very friendly with China, and the newly-appointed 
Chinese Ambassador has been presented to the Em ae a com- 
mercial treaty will probably be concluded, and Bue alaegervice 
of Austrian steamers established between Shanghai wnt aT iestee= 
On the other hand Russia finds fresh difficulties with the Celestial 
Empire, owing to the great influx of Chinese settlers in the districts 
bordering Russian territory in Asia. The Russian Government will 
shortly despatch to Siberia a convoy of 200 suspected Nihilists, none 
of whom have ever been brought to trial, An extraordinary 
Commission will shortly meet to consider Count Kutaisof’s r t of 
the causes of the anti-Jewish disburan aig gag ce 

of the anti-Jew urances, while in Odessa a number 

of Germans have decided to fine any of their countrymen 
letting lodgings to a Jew. ~Ministerial alterations continue i or sas 
an i \ ontinue in EcyPr, 

and the Khédive will return to Cairo earlier than usual in conse- 
guenes.—Jn, Canna the Margi of Lone has ban present at 
te ees Ge Seg Sa cee 
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whom the Boers refused to acknowledge, and great dissatis. 
faction prevails in ZULULAND, where the head chiefs are said to be 
parading the country with large armed followings. Sir E. Wood 
will probably call a meeting of chiefs.—The Cape Mail steamer 
Teuton has been wrecked near Cape Agulhas with considerable 
loss of life. She struck on a rock, and only two boatloads of 
passengers were saved, 


Tue Queen and the Princess Beatrice arrived at Balmoral on 
Saturday morning, having left Edinburgh late on the previons 
evening. During her stay in Edinburgh Her Majesty held A 
Council, gave a large dinner party, knighted the Lord Provost, 
and visited Edinburgh Castle to inspect the Regalia and other 
objects of interest, while on the Royal party’s departure foy 
Balmoral a display of fireworks took place, and the Queen’s route 
to the railway station was illuminated by coloured fires. At the 
station Her Majesty expressed to the authorities her pleasure at the 
warmth of her reception, while the Queen has subsequently through 
the Duke of Cambridge intimated her complete satisfaction with 
the conduct and appearance of the Volunteers during the review 
The usual crowd of visitors and an escort of the 42nd Highlanders 
poe Her Majesty at Ballater, whence the Queen and Princess 

eatrice drove to Balmoral. Since their arrival Her Majesty and 
her daughter have received no visitors, but have taken their usual 
walks and drives. —The Queen has sent a number of portraits of 
Her Majesty, the Prince Consort, and other members of the Royal 
Family to the Royal Infirmary at Edinburgh, where they will he 
hung in the wards named ‘‘ Victoria” and “ Albert ” by the Queen 
during her recent visit.—Her Majesty has accepted a copy of Sir 
H. Oakeley’s arrangement of Scotch melodies. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales and their daughters were 
expected at Marlborough House yesterday (Friday) after a 
lengthened stay in the Osdorne off Cowes, the Prince having also 
paid a brief visit to London last week. He had intended to return 
early on Saturday to be presentat the Portsmouth Corinthian Yacht Club 
Regatta, where the Osdorve’s boat, the Alix, was to row a decisive 
match with a Portsmouth dockyard crew, but as the Prince was 
delayed in town the Princess and her daughters came over in the 
Osborne, and going on board a steam pinnace accompanied the 
competitors round the course. The dééx won. Afterwards the 
Royal party awaited the Prince’s arrival at Portsmouth, and crossed 
with him to Cowes.—Princes Albert Victor and George after 
visiting Japan may possibly come home in the Aacchante through the 
Suez Canal, the remainder of the Detached Squadron returning by 
the Cape of Good Hope. The Princes had plenty of gaiety during 
their recent visit to Sydney, a splendid ball being given by the 
Mayor in the Exhibition Buildings, while a special race meeting was 
held in their honour. 

The Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh arrived in the Tay in the 
Lively on Saturday, and after the Duke had inspected the A/ars 
training-ship and the men of the Naval Reserve, he accompanied 
the Duchess to lunch with the Earl and Countess of Strathmore at 
Glamis Castle. Subsequently they left for Brechin Castle to stay 
with the Earl and Countess of Dalhousie. The Duke on Monday 
inspected the neighbouring coast-guard stations, while the Duchess 
visited two of the chief factories in Brechin. Next day the Duke 
went to Aberdeen on another visit of inspection, the Duchess 
lunching with the Countess of Airlie at Cortachy Castle, —The 
Duke of Connaught on Monday inspected the Volunteers in camp 
at Aldershot, and on Wednesday commanded the attacking force 
during a sham fight in the Long Valley at Aldershot, when the 
Duchesses of Connaught and Teck were present.—The Princess 
Louise leaves for Canada in the Sarmatéan on the 20th prox.— 
Prince and Princess Christian have gone to Scotland. 

The Crown Princess of Germany last week came over to Ports- 
mouth from Norris Castle, and christened the new Government 
cruiser, the Cavada. Accompanied by her three daughters, the 
Princess afterwards visited the Seragis and the turret-ship 
Inflexible. The Princess leaves to-day (Saturday), for Havre, 
where she will stay a few days, her children going on to Flushing. 
—The King of the Sandwich Islands has returned to London for a 


short time. 


Tue New DEAN oF WESTMINSTER.—The multitude of con- 
flicting rumours as to the probable successor of the late Dean Stanley 
have been put an end to by the official announcement of the appoint- 
ment of the Rev. George Grenville Bradley, Master of University 
College, Oxford, Canon of Worcester, and formerly Head Master 
of Marlborough College, who, as The Times says, is widely known 
and appreciated in scholastic and literary circles. Dean Bradley is 
ason of the late Rev. Charles Bradley, of Glasbury, Brecknock- 
shire, He was born in 1822, and educated at Rugby under Dr. 
‘Arnold. He was a close friend and admirer of Stanley, and, like 
him, is a Broad Churchman af wide sympathies and genial manners. 
Among the bequests in the will of the late Dean, which has just 
been proved, is one of 3,000/. to the Dean and Chapter of West- 
minster for the purpose of establishing a fund for remunerating the 
guides employed in the Abbey, and thus abolishing fees. If, 
however, the Abbey shall at any time cease to belong to the 
National Church as now by law established, the sum is to go to 


‘Westminster Hospital. 


THe DEANERY OF CARLISLE, which is in the patronage of the 


‘er, has been resigned by Dr, Close, on account of failing 
ae The Very Reverend gentleman is ‘in his eighty-ffth year, 


and has some time been incapacitated by illness from performing 


his duties. 

A CLERICAL “V.C.7——The last number of the Gazetfe con- 
tains the announcement that the Victoria Cross has been conferred 
upon the Rev. J. W. Adams, of the Bengal Ecclesiastical Establish- 
ment, late chaplain to the Cabul Field Force, for the following act 
of conspicuous bravery :—During the action at Killa Kazi, on the 
11th December, 1879, some men of the 9th Lancers having fallen, 
with their horses, into a wide and deep “nullah,” or ditch, and the 
enemy being close upon them, the Rev. J. W. Adams rushed into 
the water (which filled the ditch), dragged the horses from off the 
men, upon whom they were lying, and extricated them, he being at 
the time under a heavy fire and up to his waist in water. At this 
time the Afghans were pressing on very rapidly, the leading men 
getting within a few yards of Mr. Adams, who, having let go his 
horse in order to render more effectual assistance, had eventually to 
escape on foot. iver 

Tue “SIGNS OF THE Times,” said Canon Fleming m his 
sermon in York Minster last Sunday, alluding to the Jubilee Con: 
gress of the British Association, ‘ the signs of the times on all 
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the clock is striking the eleventh hour 
of the world’s misery and bondage. We live in the Saturday 
evening of the world, and the peerless Sabbath of its redemption is 
drawing nigh, Prophetic arithmetic 1s with God, not with man, 
But we know enough to tell us that we are on the dawn of that 
day of which enraptured prophets sung, for which martyrs prayed, 
and for which myriads of eager eyes watch. The Bible and Nature 


explaining each other proclaim the same Divine Author, Science 
and Revelation are mutually clearing up long-vexed questions, and 
evincing the truth of each other.” 

Tue TRAFFIC IN CHURCH LIVINGS. The Last Anghan 
Times reports at length the proceedings at a recent public auction of 
the advowson and perpetual right of presentation to the Rectory of 
Gedding, the annual income of which is estimated at 200/., whilst 
the duty is almost a sinecure. The auctioneer, after describing 
the ‘ property” and stating the age of the reverend incumbent, 
went on to tell the mixed company of cleric and lay listeners that 
“Here is a capital chance of presenting a good living to some of 
your friends, or if you are a clergyman you can present yourself. It 
is almost certain to become vacant shortly, The present incumbent 
will be leaving, and then the purchaser will have the right of pre- 
sentation. Will no gentleman make me an offer for Gedding Rec- 
tory? ‘r1oo/,,’ feebly ventured some gentleman, probably an agent 
of the Church Defence Association. 120/., 160/, and 1702, were 
offered in quick succession, and then there was a lull. ‘Going at 
17o/, exclaimed the auctioneer. ‘Why, gentlemen, people talk 
about Disestablishment, and they say that the Church will be done 
away with very soon, If I bought this property I should be glad if 
the Church were disestablished, because [ know they would give 
me more than any gentleman is likely to bid to-day.” This idea 
seemed to give an impetus to the bidding, and ultimately the lot 
was knocked down for 250/. to the Rev. R. Townson, Vicar of 
Allithwaite, Grange-over-Sands, Lancashire. . 

A Mouniricenr CLERGYMAN.—The late Chancellor Haring- 
ton of Exeter Cathedral has bequeathed 2,000/. to the Exeter 
Training College for the Clergy, too/. to the Devon and Exeter 
Schools, 1007, to the Episcopal Schools, and 500/ to the incum- 
bent and churchwardens of St. David’s, Exeter, partly for the poor ; 
300/, to the incumbent and churchwardens of Kelston, in Somerset, 
partly for the poor; 1,000/, for the benefit of the choristers of 
Exeter Cathedral ; 500/, to the Curates’? Augmentation Fund ; 500/. 
to Bishop Philpott’s Church Endowment Fund; and his library of 
4,000 volumes to the Dean and Chapter of Exeter. 

THe LLANTHONY VISIONS. On Tuesday the first anniversary 
of the alleged apparitions of the Virgin and the Host at the new 
Abbey of Llanthony was celebrated by a great pilgrimage, to which 
Catholics as well as Protestants were invited. A ‘solemn High 
mass according to the old Church of England rite” was celebrated 
by Father Ignatius, who also preached on the Lessons and Consola- 
tions of the Holy Visions. Later in the day there were other 
services at the new ‘* Shrine of the Apparition,” a life-sized, jewel- 
decked statue of the Virgin; and at night the pilgrims went in 
procession with incense and lighted tapers to the Holy Bush, in the 
Abbot’s Meadow, where the Virgin is said to have appeared. Mr. 
Lyne’s community of nuns from Slapton, which has recently been 
joined by several wealthy ladies, is about to take up permanent 
residence at Llanthony. 

THE PUNSHON MEMORIAL MISSION.——Mr. James Arthington, 
of Leeds, has offered to give 2,000/. as the nucleus of a fund for 
establishing Wesleyan Missions in Central Africa as a memorial of 
the late Kev. Dr. W. Morley Punshon. The Directors of the 
Wesleyan Foreign Missionary Society contemplate making an appeal 
to Methodist young men to offer themselves as missionary ministers 
for the proposed work. 

—_— 
A WET DAY IN LONDON 


A wet day in London is doubtless a dreary experience ; but it is 
not without its compensating advantages for those who can enjoy 
them. Though in itself possessing no single admirable attribute, it 
produces a great many human phenomena that are both amusing and 
instructive. For purposes of observation, the best sort of wet day 
is one in which the morning has been delusively fine. This will 
have tempted the careless or improvident to leave home without 
umbrellas ; and though the umbrellaless is not the most interesting 
of classes on a rainy day, its behaviour affords some food for reflec- 
tion. To properly appreciate the humours of a wet afternoon in 
London, you must sally forth and tramp the streets; the stay;at- 
home sees only a narrow section of what is to be seen. 

The general aspect of London during a steady downpour is no 
doubt exceedingly dreary. Under no aspect does the universal drip 
appear beautiful, The houses shed gritny tears on the passers-by, 
as though conscious that no amount of washing would ever make 
them clean. The statues exhibit on their prominent features dismal 
bits of reflected light that is the ‘‘ offspring of heaven’s first-born” 
many times removed. Windows from which cheery blinds once 
gleamed have become blurred and dingy. One can count far more 
puddles than Coleridge counted stenches in Cologne, and all lie in 
wait for the ill-guided or too-hasty foot. Here and there the reple- 
tion of drains creates a miniature lake stretching half across the road, 
and flinging back to the sky a dull image of its all-pervading leaden 
dulness, [t is, in truth, water, water everywhere, and all dirty 
water, 

But though the general aspect of a rainy day in town is depressing, 
some of its particular features are sufficiently diverting. Oddly 
enough, it is the people with umbrellas who appear the most dis- 
cuntented with the weather. This probably arises from the fact that 
no umbrella has yet been devised that will do more than very incom- 
pletely shield the person. The head and shoulders are only kept 
partially dry, and the nether regions not dry at at all. To the 
annoyance of damp legs is, therefore, added a just irritability of 
temper at the lack of inventiveness displayed by umbrella-makers. In 
having an umbrella, and yet getting wet, there is an exasperating 
sense of failure, which the person without an umbrella is free from. 
The latter will at once either jump into a cab, seek shelter, or make 
up his mind to get wet through. Moreover a majority of the 
umbrellaless will have guarded against the weather in some other 
way. They will be wearing old clothes and unspoilable hats, and 
will take their wetting with a certain grim relish in view of the less 
fortunate circumstances of others. The demeanour of people, how- 
ever, depends largely upon the length of time they have endured the 
Aqueous infliction, A downright wet afternoon generally begins in 
a mild and misty mannér, so that sanguine people confidently declare 
that it won’t last. It is curious to observe how even the possessors 
of umbrellas will on these occasions for a while back this opinion by 
keeping their paragons unclosed. In the same way the umbrella- 
less, but equally hopeful ones, do not quicken their pace much as 
the gentle dew from Heaven descends, happy in the belief that it will 
hold up directly. By the time the darkening sky and the increasing 
downfall have falsified their predictions they have become uncomfort- 
ably damp. Then they condescend to hurry, or perchance to takea 
cab. Omnibuses are at a premium, and a great rush is made for their 
Points of stoppage and departure. The observer of human nature 
a find much to interest him at one of these points. The crowd 
fee gathers there on a wet day is mostly made up of persons in a 

greeable frame of mind. They fear and dislike the rain, or they 
che ee be waiting for an omnibus; consequently the partial 
5 g they have endured has soured their temper. The weather, 
Sa topic of conversation, entirely fails under these circumstances. 
t is superfluous to remark upon its badness; and if one of the 


sides justify us in saying that 
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cheery class should join the party, and pleasantly prognosticate a 
speedy dispersion of the clouds, he excites no corresponding gleam 
of hopefulness in the rest 5 rather do they regard him asa mere 
prophesier of smooth things. As the ae approaches, obviously 
nearly full, the damp waiters get faemse ves into the best position 
for plunging at the door. | Under these circumstances does the 
boasted chivalry of the British man towards womankind show itself? 
Never, so far as the present writer's experience goes. If a woman 
gets the coveted seat, leaving a male pea for the prize in the 
gutter, it is invariably because she eg in the struggle the greater 
determination or agility. If she reaches the doorway only to dis- 
cover that there is not a seat vacant, Was one of the male sex ever 
known to “ get outside to oblige a lady?” It may well be doubted. 
Nor are the masculine delinquents 50 very blameworthy after all, 
Why should I be the victim (each may reflect), instead of that other 
man? His form is sturdier, his clothes older than mine. Let him 
brave the inclemency of the weather on the roof, and let to me fall 
the task of welcoming the distressed female to his vacant seat, 

‘As the rain comes down harder, harder, and harder the streets 
gradually become more and more Heer es by foot-passengers. The 
great drops tear through the air in so dense a mass that one sees the 
other side of the way dimly, 25 through a mist; they strike the 
ground with a hissing sound that is not without its music, anda 
thousand responsive jets of water leap up to meet them. Extem- 
porary rivulets hurry along the gutter with much muddy rejoicing, 
House-pipes that sufficed for ordinaty occasions are unequal to the 
exigencies of the moment 5 choked by a bird’s nest or an accumula- 
tion of rubbish they precipitate small streams on to the pavement, 
startling the occasional passer-by. with a brief roar on his umbrella. 
The crossing-sweeper forsakes his ground, not because he fears the 
rain—he is wet through already—but_ because for the moment there 
is no business to be done, The itinerant vendors of flowers or 
cigar-lights seek the shelter of a neighbouring archway, where also 
gather several tramps, a respectable wayfarer or two, painfully con- 
scious of the impotence of umbrellas under existing circumstances, 
and a policeman. If you listen to the conversation of the flower- 
girls you will learn that romance sometimes Ulumines even the 
squalid misery of their lives ; it is always, “‘ An’,’ he says to me, 
‘ Marier,’ he says,” &c. A tramp and a fusee-seller seize the oppor- 
tunity to effect an odd exchange ; the former, beggar as he is, can 
afford a pipe, and he barters a brief pull at it for a couple of lights. 
The respectable wayfarers look disconsolately at the sky, and more 
disconsolately still at their soaking trousers and boots. The police- 
man’s nether extremities are equally wet ; and perchance he wonders 
in his stolid way whether the oilskin cape that almost reaches to his 
elbows was designed by Stupidity or Economy, or both. Leaving 
him to his reflections, and the rest to their varied occupations, the 


observer, securely encased in waterproof, serenely pursues his way 
homeward, EDWARD MaRKWICK 
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Worcester MUSICAL FESTIVAL._—~The Festival of the Choirs, 
held this year in Worcester, promises to become one of more than 
average claims, one altogether on the model which has time out of 


mind solicited and obtained approval. Nor in the circumstances 
that exist would it be reasonable or advisable to desire any radical 
change. The innovation of 1875, which gave everything into the 
hands of the clericals, and their obedient servants, putting the big 
majority of the laity out in the cold, was, as we all recollect, 
a gloomy failure. Thus the return to the long-established 
routine afforded unmitigated satisfaction to thinking people who, 
taking into consideration, respectively, the interests of the widows 
and orphans, in whose behoof, more than a century and a half ago, 
the meetings of the Three Cathedral Choirs were instituted, and the 
benefit accruing to Art from their influence, regarded the matter 
from a legitimate stand-point. To assert that these provincial 
gatherings have not, in both ways, been largely the instruments of 
good, would be to fly in the face of truth; and now that the 
question about the propriety of giving the performances of oratorios 
and other forms of sacred music in the church has been 
decided by a very large majority of those whose opinions must of 
necessity carry weight, the matter may be considered as virtually 
set at rest. Thanks are therefore due to Hereford, for its unbending 
opposition to the proposed new order of things, to Gloucestershire 
for following—however timidly at first, owing to the regretted 
death of Dr. Samuel Sebastian Wesley—Hereford’s example, and 
last, not least, to Worcester itself for its consistent and uncom- 
promising behaviour throughout the entire controversy, which 
averted the ill that might have ensued from a successful assertion of 
clerical despotism. The arrangements for the present meeting of 
the Choirs are of much the same character as usual. The con- 
ductor, in accordance with traditional and wisely,directed custom, 
is the organist of the local cathedral, Mr. Done, an old experienced 
hand, a musician too, of the genuine type, as able to suggest and 
put into shape a varied and attractive programme as any member of 
his calling, with him being associated Mr. C. H. Lloyd from 
Gloucester (Dr. Wesley's successor) as organist at the oratorio per- 
formances, and Mr, Colborne from Hereford (Mr. Townshend 
Smith’s successor) as organist at the early services which are held 
day after day so as not to interfere with ordinary Cathedral use. 
Mr, Done has engaged an efficient orchestra upwards of seventy 
in number, with M. Sainton as leading violin, and first-class pro- 
fessors from London at the head of each separate department. He 
has aiso a chorus of the customary Festival calibre, consisting of the 
members of the Three Choirs, delegates from the Leeds Festival 
body of singers so justly renowned, &c. From amongst the solo 
vocalists, who form a goodly company, may be singled out the 
everywhere welcome Madame Albani, with Misses Annie Marriott 
and Anna Williams (sopranos), the rich-voiced contralto, Madame 
Patey, Messrs. Lloyd and Maas (tenors), Messrs. F. King and 
Henschel (basses), The programme for the week is effectively 
made out, and, if offering no startling novelties, contains two original 
works of pretension. To talk of excluding from such a programme 
the great works of elder masters, as certain of the “advanced” 
persuasion are apt todo, isto talk sheer nonsense, the more so 
inasmuch as they are not only superior to anything to be reasonably 
expected in the present day, but that they are invariably attractive 
and help to ensure that substantial pecuniary support in the 
lack of which such periodical Art-meetings would be impossible. 
We may state then without further preamble that the works 
coming under this head include Mendelssohn’s Z/ya#, a selection 
from Handel's Jephtha (with Dr, Arthur Sullivan’s added accom- 
paniments), Beethoven’s Adounz of Olives (under the thin and 
superfluous mask of Znged7, which it was hoped had been for ever 
cast aside), the same composer’s C minor Symphony, the first two 
parts of Haydn’s Creation, Cherubini’s Grand Mass in D minor, 
Mendelssohn's ym of Praise, and Handel’s Afessiah, at the 
Cathedral performances, to say nothing about things from like 
sources at the miscellaneous concerts in the evening. The absolute 
novelty in the department of sacred music is a short oratorio (or 
cantata) entitled 7ke Widow of Nain, composed by Mr. Alfred Cal- 
dicott, 2 musician of acknowledged ability, for some years resident 
in Worcester, The theme has been treated before by Lindpaintner 
and others, but the new version proceeding froin a native-born 
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musician, one who our contemporary, the Afusical World affirms, is 
regarded as a prophet in his own city, will invite curiosity on its own 
account, and, from what we know of it, will by no means disappoint 
expectation. Wagner-wise Mr, Caldicott is answerable for his own 
book. The leading novelty at the evening concerts (to be held in 
accordance with time-honoured custom at the College Hall) is Ze 
Bride, asecular cantata, founded upon a German poem, ona Rhenish 
fairy story, bearing close resemblance to the legend of “ The Beautiful 
Melusine,” out of which Conradin Kreutzer made an opera, and 
Mendelssohn an overture. The composer of this piece is Mr. A. C, 
Mackenzie, someofwhoseworks, when playedin Germany, were praised 
by Canon Liszt, while some have been heard with satisfaction at the 
Crystal Palace, The foregoing constitute the featuresof the week’s pro- 
gramme, to which it was advisable to callattention ; detailed reference 
to the selections on Tuesday and Thursday evenings would be super- 
fluous. There are to be two special services, both in the nave of 
the Cathedral—an opening service on Sunday (to-morrow) after- 
noon, and a closing service on the evening of Friday, during each of 
which an offertory will be made in aid of the charity. At the first 
of these the special sermon will be delivered from the pulpit by the 
Rey. W. J. Butler, Canon of Worcester. 

BRiGHTON Musicat CoMPETITION.——The visit of the French 
Orpheonists, bands, ‘‘fanfares,” &c., which will keep the ‘‘ Queen 
of Watering Places” in a bustle for some days next week, is a com- 
pliment paid to us more easy to welcome than to understand the 
exact meaning of. One thing is certain, that our musical neighbours 
will receive a hearty welcome, and that their performance will be 
just as thoroughly appreciated and just as heartily applauded as were 
those of the Orpheonists at the Crystal Palace ever so many years 
ago. That the weather may be propitious to their enterprise is the 
earnest wish of every English amateur. 

CovENT GARDEN PROMENADE CONCERTS.——These entertain- 
ments are to all appearances going on prosperously under the judi- 
cious direction of Mr, Gwyllym Crowe. At the special night, on 
Wednesday, Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony( in F) was played with 
spirit by the fine orchestra under his direction, as were the overtures 
to 4 Midsummer Night's Dream and the Siege of Corinth (Rossini). 
The pianist was Miss Florence Waud, who gave the axdazte and 
Jinale from Weber’s First, and rarely-heard, Concerto (in C major) 
with considerable ease. The singers wete Madame Sterling, Mr. 
F. King, and a new bass, Mr. Sydney Gladwynne. The second 
part of the concert was ‘‘ miscellaneous.” 

Watrs,——Tschaikowsky, the Russian pianist and composer, is 
writing an opera, to be entitled A/azeppa, How about the horse ? 
—Niemann, the famous Wagnerian tenor, the original of Tristan 
and Siegmund (Dze Wadkure), has parted with his villa at Biberich 
on the Rhine for a consideration of 60,000 marks,—-Mr. Theodore 
Thomas is appointed conductor of the New York Philharmonic 
Concerts for the coming winter.—Anton Rubinstein is composing 
yet another movement for his ‘‘ Ocean Symphony,” which, if he 
continues elaborating thus, he will run the risk of turning into a 
pasticcio, It already occupies something like an hour in performance, 
which, for a work built upon such comparatively slender materials, 
is a good deal over the mark,—A monument to Piccinni, Gliick’s 
memorable Italian rival in Paris, is about to be erected at Bari, 
the town where, in 1728, the most famous of Neapolitan musicians 
was born.—The Municipality of Trieste have resolved upon levying 
1O per cent. upon the gross receipts of all the theatres, a more 
generally unpopular step than which, with the inhabitants of that 
theatre-going town, could scarcely be imagined.—Mrs. Osgood, the 
highly esteemed American vocalist, returns to the United States in 
November next.—Signor Pedrotti, the composer, will most probably 
conduct the orchestra of the Scala, at Milan, during Signor Faccio’s 
absence in Spain; so that the obstacles to the re-opening of the 
theatre must have been surmounted.—The inauguration of the new 
Teatro at Bergamo was celebrated by a performance of Verdi’s dida, 
confided to marionettes !—-The stage has been enlarged, and other 
important alterations made in the Teatro Apollo, at Rome.—Boito’s 
much-discussed AZefstofele has been produced with success at Buenos 
Ayres. Some capitalists, it is said, are about to purchase the Teatro 
Colon, in order to erect an ‘‘ Exchange” on its site. But as Buenos 
Ayres cannot do without its opera, they intend building a theatre 
on the ground now occupied by an established hospital, and a new 
hospital outside the city—an improvement hardly to be questioned. 
—The death of Joseph Labitzky, who with Lanner and Strauss 
constituted for so many years the bright triad of Teutonic waltz- 
composers, occurred on the early morning of the i1gth ult. at 
Carlsbad. Labitzky was born at Schénfeld, Bohemia. —The season 
at the Imperial Opera in Vienna opened with the hundredth per- 
formance of Zannhduser.—The public representations at Bayreuth 
of Wagner’s Parsifal are fixed for Sundays, July 30th, August 6th, 
13th, 20th, and 27th; Tuesdays, August 1st, 8th, 22nd, and 29th ; 
Fridays, August qth, 11th, 18th, and 25th, The grand full 
rehearsal is to be held on Monday, July 2qth. Wednesday, 
July 26th, and Friday, the 28th, are ‘* Patrons’ Days.” 
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A Curious EXPLANATION has been given respecting the mys- 
terious package of percussion-caps and cartridges which was last week 
left at the Midland Railway Station, Birmingham, and which was 
at first thought to be intended to effect some malicious damage. It 
appears that they belonged to a person who visits fairs and race- 
courses, and makes a living by inviting people to shoot at glass balls 
suspended by astring, charging a small fee for each shot, a proft- 
able, though scarcely honest occupation, seeing that the cartridges 
were all blank, and that therefore no marksman, however skillul, 
stood any chance of hitting a single ball. 

CANon Basti. WILBERFORCE appeared the other day as defen- 
dant at Southampton in a County Court action, in which the plain- 
tiff, a postman, sought to recover 50/ as compensation for a bite 
from adog. After the occurrence the man went home and was laid 
up for a month, during which time he often barked like a dog, and 
snapped at people about him; but he evinced no aversion to liquids 
(a usual characteristic of persons suffering from hydrophobia), and 
got well so rapidly that it was suspected that he had been shamming, 
The dog was produced in Court in a perfectly healthy condition, and 
the Judge held that there was no case for the jury, as there was no 
proof that the owner knew that he was of ferocious habits, A non- 
suit was thereupon ordered, and the Canon, declining to take costs, 
said that he was willing to compensate the plaintiff personally, 
though he had been determined not to pay black-mail. 

DRUNKARDS AND THE Law,——The order recently issued to 
the police, instructing them to admit to bail persons whom they 
might arrest for being drunk and disorderly, is not regarded with 
favour by the stipendiary magistrates of the metropolis. The other 
day two persons who had been so treated appeared at Southwark 
Police Court before Mr. Bridge, who ordered their immediate 
discharge, declaring that they had been illegally brought before him, 
as their recognisances were not binding. He suggested that the 
police should take a case to the Supreme Court in order to obtain a 
judicial decision on the subject—a course which itis to be hoped 
they will adopt. At another Court the police seem to have evaded 
the difficulty in an ingenious manner, the inebriates arrested 
having been charged with drunkenness only, and retaine J in custudy, 
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‘ whereas had the charge been entered as ‘‘ drunk and incapable ” 
they must have been released on becoming sober, and subsequently 
summoned. The result was that one morning there were no fewer 
than 48 charges of “drunkenness,” but not one of “drunk and 
incapable.” 

Tempie BAR MEMORIAL, although still specially guarded by the 
police, continues to suffer from the attacks of inebriated iconoclasts. 
On Saturday one of these when caught in the act, said that he did it 
“for fun,” and that he did not see why he should not have a ‘“‘go” at 
it as wellas other people. He has been sent to prison for a week, but 
Alderman Sir A. Lusk remarked that is was very awkward for him 
to have to sentence people for knocking off dolls’ heads when they 
were placed so low as to be within easy reach, The destructive ten- 
dencies of some people were well known, and such temptations 
ought not to be placed in their way. The authorities should either 
make the tablets a plain surface or place them more than three feet 
from the ground. 

Hore, ROBBERIES. A case of jewellery belonging to the 
representative of a London firm was last week stolen from the lug- 
gage-room of the Imperial Hotel, Belfast.—A County Court action 
against a hotel keeper at Brighton for the value of some jewellery 
stolen from a bedroom whilst the inmates were asleep, has failed 
because the plaintiff was held to be guilty of ‘* contributory negli- 
gence” in leaving the door of the apartment unfastened. 

“MysTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCES,” like ‘‘ gigantic gooselverries,” 
are common enough in the dead season. Of two reported this 
week, one, that of a police inspector at Woolwich, who has since 
been found at Norwich, is attributed to ‘‘aberration of intellect.” 
From Chester two respectable young girls, aged respectively nine- 
teen and fifteen, last week went out into the Zwigheit, vd Liverpool 
and Manchester, with ‘‘a strange gentleman ;”” but have since been 
found by the police and restored to their parents, one of whom has 
written to the papers, saying that ‘no doubt remains but that they 
would have been exported to those Continental miseries to which 
we have heard so much of late. They were allured by the promise 
of an engagement for the stage, and being simple and unsuspecting, 
were easily laid hold of; but, as we have become convinced by 
their ten days’ experience, they were being led, not to the stage of 
the drama, but to the horrible stage of real Continental tragedy.” 

AN EXTRAORDINARY FRAUD is alleged to have been perpe- 
trated by one Ledru Rollin Reynolds, who is now in custody under 
remand on a charge of forging and uttering an agreement for the 
purchase of ‘* The Silver Valley Mine,” in Cornwall. It is averred 
that under various alzases he was vendor, purchaser, secretary, 
manager, and share-broker, and that, though the mine is utterly 
worthless, he had succeeded in disposing of 25,000 shares, repre- 
senting 7,000/,, 3,000/. of which found its way into his pocket. The 
fraud is said to have been discovered by a number of gentlemen, who, 
on their suspicions being aroused, had formed themselves into a com- 
mittee to investigate the case. The accused when arrested had in 
his possession a passport in the name of George Newton, with which 
it is conjectured he intended to go to Spain. 

A WESTMINSTER BRIDGE TRAGEDY.——Abont three weeks ago 
a woman fell into the river from Westminster Bridge, and a few 
days afterwards her dead body was picked up lower down the river. 
She and a soldier had been seen together on the bridge by a number 
of persons, none of whom were, however, able to state positively 
whether she jumped from the parapet herself or was pushed off by 
her companion. The coroner’s inquest, after several adjournments, 
came to an end on Tuesday last, the jury returning an open verdict. 

a en 


THE BRICK-ANU-MORTAR FIEND 


THAT wonderful old lady, Mother Shipton, whose prophetic 
utterances have of Jate been so much talked about, is said to have 
prophesied that Highgate would one day be the centre of London. 
Now this was a very tremendous vaticination—if she ever uttered it, 
or any other imputed to her—considering the extent of London in 
the days in which she lived, and unless there should be a cessation of 
building south of the Thames for many years—a consummation 
devoutly to be wished, but not likely to be realised—this very 
undesirable prospect seems to be as remote and improbable now as 
it was then. Heaven forefend that the day may ever come when 
the northern heights shall be swallowed up by that voracious 
devourer of rurality, the speculative builder. 

My intimate knowledge of London does not go back much 
beyond fifteen years, but during that brief period how many 
pleasant bits of solitude and greenery have come under the dominion 
of the Brick Fiend! 

Eastward, Bow long since linked arms with Stratford. There 
for a time the demon paused, luxuriating in the smoke of tall 
chimneys, and looking over the hedge-lined roads, with pleasant 
cottages dotted here and there, the bramble-bounded lanes, the 
sedgy streams, the green marshland, the brown flats stretching 
away like a close-shaven prairie until they were lost beneath the 
shadows of the forest trees, with sleepy indifference ; but his land 
hunger has long since revived, and changed Stratford from an 
outskirt to a centre, and covered once rural Forest Gate and 
Leytonstone with labyrinths of streets. 

A few years ago, after you had passed the Dock gates at Poplar, 
or crossed the bridge on the Barking Road, you had left the town 
behind and were among the green fields, but now Poplar is rushing 
to meet the Hams, the Hams are eager to embrace Poplar, and 
Stratford is emulous of making it a quartette. 

Westward the craving fiend has advanced from Bayswater and 
Notting Hill, ravaged the stately solitudes of Holland Park, 
hallowed by so many memories, swallowed up Shepherd's Bush, 
and is playing sad havoc with pretty rural Acton. Chelsea, that 
once charming remnant of old-world London, in whose quaint, 
solemn-looking, red-brick houses you might have imagined old 
ladies and gentlemen of the Georgian era in hoops and red heels, in 
powdered wigs and silk stockings still lingering ghost-like, is now 
approximating fast to the flaunting modern hideousness of Hammer- 
smith ; Chiswick still preserves something of old-fashioned repose, 
but the clink of the trowel is fast rousing it to a rude awakening — 
Paddington, not long since rural Paddington surrounded by fields, 
is now clamouring for a park, for St. John’s Wood, Brondesbury, 
and the district known as the Harrow Road, are stifling it on every 
side, and rendering such artificial lungs a necessity. 

Southward the fiend has stolen, and donned the seven-leagued 
boots, Greenwich was recently separated from London by miles of 
fields and market gardens, and was itself a country town to make 
rural holiday in, now it is about as rural as Whitechapel. Black- 
heath was a veritable breezy down, Lewisham was all orchards and 
gardens, a very model of the Kentish country, and now so sadly 
has the demon vulgarised it that it is making a forward advance to 
sooty, evil-smelling Woolwich. The Crystal Palace, which drew 
the bricks and mortar after it as the magnet does the needle, will 
soon be as town girded as a London park. Wandsworth, Putney, 
Barnes, Mortlake, Richmond—‘* Will the line stretch on to the 
crack of doom?” 

In only one direction has the fiend advanced with tardy and 
halting steps, but, alas! even a tortoise advances surely, if slowly, 
and so does the enemy. While Holloway on one side is a howling 
desert of bricks and mortar, and even that most delightful of 
suburbs, old-fashioned Hampstead, is multiplying fast and decking 
its ancient thoroughfares with modern shams and tawdriness, and 
sending forth colonies to eal up its grassy slopes, Highgate, and its 
jester approach retain more of thetr primitive aspect than any other 
evvis vl London. Highgate, with its strange old ranbling 
tavelns~ notably he Flask, and The Gatehouse—where the horns 
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are preserved that travellers used to be sworn upon—but for the new 
red-brick schools which stand upon the old church burying ground, 
can have little changed its aspect since the days when it formed 
a part of the great Northern coach road. Lauderdale House 
where Nell Gwynne lived, Cromwell House, once tenanted by 
Treton, are still to be seen; but, alas, warnings of approaching doom 
have come in the demolition of the fine old brick mansion 
known as Winchester Hall, upon the grounds of which Heaven 
knows how many ginger-bread shams will be erected. But the 
town itself has not as yet assumed any garish metropolitan look, 
it has still all the severe propriety of respectable provincialism. 

Old people will of course call up memories of the days when, after 
crossing the canal in the Kentish Town Road, they were in the fields 
that stretched in unbroken lines to Holloway and Hampstead, when 
the Bull and Gate was a country inn, dating back to the Tudor days, 
and the scream of the steam whistle had never been heard in its 
precincts, All this is now as much town as Hampstead Road, al- 
though the waterman who attends upon the omnibuses at the afore- 
said inn keeps up the old tradition, and bravely ignores these facts by 
shouting to coming passengers “ Now for London !” as though he 
were plying for the old stage coach, that used to make two journeys 
a day between the town and Highgate. — During the past seven years 
the fiend has been crawling up the hill, and has fallen upon more 
than one fine old mansion with its acres of grounds, and covered the 
site with hundreds of habitations, upon the sickly and attenuated 
frames of which hale old houses that are fast approaching their hun- 
dredth year look down withgrim pitying contempt, and hug themselves 
with the belief that they will see ¢4z7 out before they die. Advancing 
up the hill, past the Bull and Last, a real old roadside inn, lying back 
from the road with a trough in front, past a red-tiled farm—a real 
farm—and, still within the four-mile radius, you come upon a sweep of 
fields, real green grass fields—not brick-fields, or whitey-brown turf 
—hedged and dotted with noble elms and oaks, swelling into hills, 
from the summit of which, looking southward, you can see London 
stretched panorama-like at your feet. When you are tired of this smoke- 
blurred picture, you can turn your eyes upon the dark masses of Caen 
Wood, upon the leafy slopes crowned by Highgate Church, or down 
upon the broad ponds that lie below shimmering in the sunshine, 
Here, you have escaped the monster city at last, not even its roar can 
reach you, you see only greenery and blue sky, and hear only the 
rustle of the leaves and the songs of the birds. 

Long may the noble owner of this oasis live, should be the prayer 
of every sojourner in the brick desert who makes pilgrimages hither, 
for he turns a deaf ear to the fiend, and the speculative builder 
knows that that land is not for him. Report, whether truly or 
falsely I cannot aver, hints that his successor may be less obdurate 
to the voice of the tempter. 

It would be a sad pity to destroy this lovely spot, for, in 
addition to its healthful and picturesque claims, it has so many 
interesting associations, both literary and historical. On that rising 
ground from which we have just been looking down upon London, 
some of the Guy Faux conspirators watched for the blowing-up of 
the Parliament House; the fields and the lane that skirt it was a 
favourite resort of Lamb and Coleridge and Keats and Leigh Hunt, 
and has been probably of every cultivated and artistic dweller in the 
great Babylon that has known of their existence. The loss of this 
one remnant of real country which has been left to us within the 
radius, would be a deplorable calamity to the thousands who every 
year seek pure air and recreation in its pleasant fields, and when we 
remember that only one aged life stands between the probabilities 
of its destruction or spoliation, it is time to think how such a 
calamity might be averted. In the event of danger, it might be 
a splendid corollary to the Hampstead Heath acquisition, were 
the Board of Works to purchase the estate and preserve it and its 
beauties 2 perpetunm for the pleasure and recreation of the 
inhabitants of London. I give this as a hint. 

H. BARTON-BAKER 
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TREES IN VILLAGES.—The other day there appeared in a 
morning contemporary an interesting letter, pointing out that the 
characteristically modern practice of abolishing trees has not been 
confined to our cities and towns, but has extended also to our 
villages. At first sight this statement seems hardly credible, for 
there can be no doubt that arboriculture has of late received from 
farmers and landlords much more attention than hitherto, anda 
village is almost the last place in the world in which one expects 
to find traces of that ruthless, uprooting Vandalism which stamps 
the age. Yet it is so, and we know it for a fact. We know villages 
in the Midlands where trees have been cut down and destroyed 
wholesale for the sake of their timber ; and where roads, and lanes, 
and byeways, which once were pleasant and beautiful, are now 
shorn of their sylvan glories, and rendered uninterestingly bare. 
Ecclefechan, again—the birthplace of Thomas Carlyle—has suffered 
much in the same way, only two withered stumps now remaining of 
the line of beech-trees which once brightened its main street. There 
are, no doubt, various causes of the evil. Well-meaning ignorance, 
which mistakes destruction for improvement ; a hard commercial 
spirit, utterly dead to the softening influences of natural things ; 
and perhaps, also, the grinding pressure of ‘‘ hard times,” have 
played their part in the work of destruction. But perhaps the most 
striking thing displayed is the apparently complete indifference 
to the poetical and educational side of the question—a feeling 
wholly at variance with that which prevailed in olden days, when 
the village tree, with its rustic seat and stretch of greensward, were 
indispensable and well-beloved institutions, in themselves, and still 
more in their associations, marking a far simpler and far less artificial 
life than ours. It is no doubt easy to point out an error; itis equally 
difficult to correct it. Looking at the wanton destruction of trees 
which goes on comparatively unchecked in England, one is tempted 
to think longingly of the law existing in some parts of the Continent, 
which compels every man who cuts down a tree to plant another in 
its place, and to wish that we could import a pretty May-day custom 
from the youthful townships of the Great North-West of Canada, 
where, on the rst of May each year, every good citizen sallies forth, 
and plants a tree on the wayside, thus benefitting his own and suc- 
ceeding generations, and for ever insuring a refreshing attraction to 
the place in which he dwells, 

Tue Natt-Maker’s EARNINGS.——Once again one of those 
deplorable trade disagreements to which the nail-making industry 
seems so peculiarly liable has been terminated by such a yielding on 
the part of the masters as will afford temporary satisfaction at all 
events to the operatives. It would not be easy to explain how it is 
that certain manufactures have gradually deteriorated until those 
who are still engaged in them in a subordinate capacity are 
able at best of times to earn Httle more than bare bread for their 
families. This is especially the case as regards the nail-makers and 
the chain-makers of Worcestershire and its neishbourhood. It is 
not sufficiently explained by the fact that the employment of steam 
machinery is responsible for the depreciation of wages. There are 
scores of manufactures to which in modern times machinery con- 
tributes at least as much as to the production of iron chains and 
nails, and the work-people connected with them are still able to 
make a tolerable living. The nail-makers, however,—and there 
nuust be, reckoning men, women, and children, something Jike a 
hundred thousand of them—have somehow sunk to a condition 
that appears to be well-nigh hopeless. On their account only the 
districts they inhabit are well named the Black Country, for nowhere 
is there tolerated anything that so nearly approaches downright 
slavery. The nail-making villages, as a rule, are squalid forlorn- 
luoking places, a hovel with a fre and a forge being attached to 
almost every house, and where from early in the morning until late 
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at night the father and mother, and but too often the daughter 
growing towards womanhood, and little children are busy at the 
sooty forge. The last strike, which was continued through several 
weeks, doomed nearly thirty thousand nail-makers to idleness and 
its consequences. At first sight it may appear amazing that a 
community so ill-provided with the weapons of resistance should 
find courage to make a stand against their employers, but on the 
other hand it is conceivable that a man’s earnings may be pared and 
pared until they tonch so closely on starvation-point that it is really 
a matter of small importance—with the relieving officer to apply to 
—whether he continues at work or stands idle. This would appear 
to be the condition of affairs in Worcestershire recently, inasmuch 
as though in the end the masters have given way, and agreed to 
give the men an advance of twenty-two per cent. on the rate of 
wages they revolted from, they will in future be able to earn— 
according to an authoritative statement in The Times—no mor 
than 15s. per week, and this much, provided only that the até 
content to work on an average fifteen hours a day from Mander 
mourning to Saturday night; and out of this miserable amount < 
7 ee Ane ai nailer has to provide his own tools, work: 
Pies UGLy “Fijian REvivaL.”—According to the Melbourne 
rgus, the odious custom of man-eating is not yet entirely banished 
from among the natives of Fiji. It was said (the assertion has 
since been contradicted) that the new taxation scheme, which 
includes the rendering of a certain amount of labour in the 
Government Gardens in lieu of money payment, does not meet with 
universal approval, and that at Levuka popular indignation was 
so fiercely roused against a native officer of Excise that a skirmish 
ensued, and the said officer was killed. In order to conceal the 
crime it was necessary to hide the body, and it appears to have 
a to some one who probably came of cannibal ancestors that 

e most effectual manner of securing this object was to eat it and, as 
everyone who consumed his share might freely be charged as an acces- 
sory after the fact, perhaps no better way could have been devised for 
ensuring secrecy. The matter, however, got to the ears of the native 
teacher of the place, and, afraid that he would report the murder, 
those who had a hand in it compelled him by threats to be present 
at the dreadful feast, and to partake of the daéa/o, the ancient name 
for cannibal food. Afraid for his life, the native teacher did as 
requested, but at the earliest opportunity reported the occurrence to 
the authorities, who, it is to be hoped, will take prompt and severe 
measures to prevent a repetition of such revolting outrage, At the 
same time there are possibly grey-headed men in Fiji who well 
remember when éckalo, if not a common article of diet, was 
eaten just as often as any public ceremony was performed, or when 
tribe fought against tribe. The Rev. Mr. Williams, who lived 
amongst these people for thirteen years, and knew, perhaps, more 
than any other European of their bygone barbarous usages, tells us 
that ‘‘ cannibalism is oneof their institutions, and is interwoven in the 
elements of society.” To be eaten by the enemy was regarded by 
the ancient warrior as honourable sepulture, and as a sort of grace 
before meat it was cvstomary to chant a rhyme, of which the worthy 
missionary alluded to gives the following as a free translation :— 
‘“Where is the courageous? Gone to be dragged (into the town 
to be cooked). Where is the coward? Gone to report.” Nor was 
the battle-field the only source from which the dreadful supply was 
drawn. When a head man launched a canoe it was common for a 
certain number of ‘‘marked men” to be killed, and used as rollers to 
facilitate the vessel launching, the said rollers afterwards serving as a 
banquet for the ship’s carpenters. ‘‘ This, however, is seldom done 
now,” says Mr. Williams, ‘‘ neither is it now common to murder men 
in order to wash the deck of a new canoe with their blood.” Thank 
goodness, there is but little danger of the Fijian people backsliding 
to any semblance of their ghastly past. 

THE Harvest AND Bakers’ Prices.——The bakers of the 
metropolis can hardly be accused of being blind to their own interest, 
or slow in availing themselves of anything in the nature of a plausible 
excuse for raising the priceof bread. Thatthe English cornharvest must 
suffer seriously on account of the unseasonable rains is unfortunately 
undeniable, but it was scarcely so when to the simple and satisfactory 
“6d. the four pound loaf” exhibited at the shops at which the staff 
of life of ‘‘ household” quality was retailed the odd halfpenny was 
tacked on. The possible spoiling of the crop was no more than a 
mere whisper—not loud enough to rouse to action the vigilant 
merchants of Mark Lane, but it was at once taken advantage of by 
the confederated brotherhood of master bakers as a reason why the 
bread consumer should have twelve per cent. clapped on to its 
previous cost. A week elapsed, and the harvest prospects becoming 
gloomier, so much so indeed that the price of corn went up as much 
as two shillings the quarter, the bakers saw no remedy for the mis- 
fortune but tocharge still another penny for a four-pound loaf, and its 
common price now is sevenpence-halfpenny. To people of merely 
moderate means, though they may not have large families to provide 
for, the increase may be regarded as but a trifling item, but amongst 
the thousands of the working classes who are compelled to exercise 
such strict economy that the number and the thickness of the slices 
that compose the children’s rations are measured according to the 
number of loaves that can be afforded, it is quite another matter. It 
is by the poorest consumers that the ‘‘rise” will be most felt, since 
with them more than any other class bread is the staple of their diet. 
A man and his wife with half-a-dozen hearty children will probably 
eat three quartern loaves daily, and the three halfpence extra 
represents to them a loss of two shillings and three halfpence, or as 
much as would purchase four and a quarter quartern loaves at the 
old price. It js to be hoped at all events that the baker having 
placed himself so comfortably on the safe side of the hedge will 
be content for the present. . 

ADELAIDE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, —— The last mail 
brings particulars of this Exhibition, the opening of which on 
July 31st, by His Excellency the Governor, was duly announced by 
telegram of that date. The Exhibition has proved highly successful, 
the demands for space having been so numerous and urgent that it 
was found necessary to extend the original plan, and to greatly 
increase the area. The main building is that belonging to the 
Agricultural Society, to which have been added a number of 
important wenexes, the principal of which contains sixteen courts. 
These are respectively devoted to Victoria, New South Wales, New 
Zealand, Tasmania, France, Germany, Austria, Italy, Belgium, 
Japan, Turkey, China, Switzerland, America, India, and Great 
Britain. The British Court occupies more than two-thirds of the 
east side of the avmexe, with an area equal to six times that of any 
other. In this court the models and representations of the London 
and St. Katharine Docks Company, patticularly those of the wool 
warehouses, are attracting much -notice. Near these are shown the 
specimens of the Telegraph Construction and Maintenance Com- 
pany, illustrating the progress of submarine telegraphy. The Steel 
Company of Scotland have a good show of plates for marine, 
locomotive, and slationary builers ; Messrs, [ingley and Sons some 
fine specimens of anchors and cables; and the West Cumberland 
Tron and Steel Company steel rails, plates, and steel castings, &e. 
The miscellaneous exhibits comprise a fair representation of the 
varied industries of the United Kingdom. In honour of the opening 
the House of Assembly adjourned, ‘The ceremony was brilliant and 
imposing, being attended by the Chief Justice, the President of the 
Lewislative Council, the Speaker of the House of Assembly, the 
Members of the Government, and the Mayor and Council of 
Adelaide. An address was presented to His Excellency, who 
declared the Exhibition open; after which a cantata, written by 
Mr, D. C. F. Moodie, and composed by Mons. Meilhan, was 
executed, 
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"TURKEY CARPETS. 5,000 to select from, MAPLE & CO. ON /6 YDS04 DINING Room FURNITURE 
TURKEY CARPETS of Finest Quality. TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, BED Room FURNITURE 


TURKEY CARPETS from 4 Guineas each, 
"TURKEY CARPETS, 9 ft. 6in. by 7 ft., 45. 
"TURKEY CARPETS, 2oft. by 14ft., £23 Ios, 
THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT of 
ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


MAPLE & CO., MANUFACTURERS. 


MAPLE & CO., MANUFACTURERS. 
Illustrated Catalogue Post Free. 


RT FURNITURE.—MAPLE and CO. 


have at the present time a most wonderful assortment of NEW 
and ARTISTIC FURNITURE on SHOW. An Illustrated Casa- 
logue, containing the price of every article required in furnishing. 


A PERSIAN CARPET for 36s. 
EDSTEADS, {0:000 
HESE GOODS, regularly IMPORTED | Brass For 
by MAPLE and CO., measure about 3 yards long by 5 ft. wide. BEDSTEADS er es 
APLE and CO. The Gothic Chippendale Bracket, ron and — 
AVL IMPORTERS of ORIENTAL CARPETS of every descrip- four! bevellen pistes ey a ah BEDSTEADS in Price List 
“on Wholerale and Reta WHAM COURT ROAD, W. er EDSTEADS| Stock, BEE 
145 to 149, TO7 as . : 2, 
; : Handsome Chippendale Corner Black and Gold Shelf, with cupboard, panels painted; size ie HIPPENDALE B from MAPLE & CO.’s 
ARPETS. Brackets afte in. high, with 23 in. long by 2{ft. 2in, high’ fr 158, 6d. ee See BEDSTEADS | 8s.9d.to Catalogue. 
four bevelled plates, 28s. 6d. guineas ; some of these ate very 30 Gs. 


A MANUFACTURER’S STOCK of 
CARPETS, consisting of about 4oo pieces. The patterns are 


pot useful, wearing ones, but old designs; the prices wonderfully 
low, being od. per yard under manufacturer's present list. Hotel 


INS.— 
PARQU ET wel Fee nc henlea m 


Propricturs should inspect this stock, 


PARQUET 
FPLOORING. 


H for dresses. 
ARQUET can now be supplied to any room and in fact every artistic material in 
. Without disturbing the existing floor, the average cost (including stock, 
Parquet a Persian, 


laying and polishing) for surrounding with 


urkey, Indian, or Square Carpet being about £8. 


Cus NS. 


tion of all the new materials for cur- 


tains and the coverings of furniture. 


Some of these are also used by ladies 
Rich Silks, Tapestries, 


CRETONN ES. 
5,000 Pieces. 


MASLE and CO.— 

CRETONNE CHINTZ.— 
The largest siock of this new and 
fashionable material in London 5 
some new and exclusive designs just 
received, not to be obtained else- 
where. Those who study taste should 
see these goods before ordering. 


ABour 250 Pieces, 


equal to 20,000 Yards, of 


which no more can be obtained. 
‘These goods are to be cleared at 
nearly half the original prices. 


Summer Curtains, 
3,000 PAIRS. 
Muslin, Leno, and Net at greatly 


Ear 
3 ft. 5 in. high, £3 3s. 


'y English Cabinet, with decorated doors, 1 ft. r0 in. wide, 


recuced prices. 


MAPLE & CO. 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 
LONDON. 


Early English Octagonal be ebonized, 3 ft. 6 in. diameter, 
3 3s. 


MAPLE & CO. 


Lime of. the best old patterns, of TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON 


THE LARGEST AND MOST CONVENIENT 


FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT 


IN THE WORLD. 


A House of any magnitude Furnished throughout in Three Days 
saving time, trouble, and expense. A g 
Customers. Purchasers are invited to inspect the Manufactured 
Stock—the largest in England. 


andsome. Glasses and Suites com- 
plete. Bed-room Sets and Dining- 
room Suites _in the same style. 
Brackets and Fancy Ornaments, from 
458.—MAPLE and CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
of BED-ROOM SUITES. 


ED ROOM 
500 dae from 6% to 200 


Guineas. 


ED-ROOM SUITES, 


in Pine, 61 Guineas. 


BED-ROOM SUITES, 


Enamelled, 10 Guineas. 


BEDROOM SUITES, 


in Solid Ash, with plate-glass 
door to Wardrobe, 20 Guineas. 


BEDROOM SUITES, 
in Solid Walnut, in the Earl 
English style, with plate-glass Ward- 

robe, 24 Guineas. 


BED-ROOM SUITES, 


Enamelled, 15 Guineas (in the 
Gothic style). 


P OSTAL ORDER 
DEPARTMENT. 
Messrs. MAPLE and CO. beg 
respectfully to state that this depart- 
* ment is now so organised that they 
are fully prepared to supply any 
article that can possibly be required 
in furnishing at the same price, if 
not less than any other house in 
England. Patterns sent and quota- 
tions vriven free of charge. 


Summer Curtains. 
3,000 PAIRS. 


reat advantage to Country Muslin, Leno, and Net at greatly 


reduced prices. 


APLE & CO. 


An Illustrated Catalogue, containing the peleeof TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 
every atticle required in Furnishing, post free. LONDON. 


INENS.— 


>. — £9 complete Set of HOUSE- 


LINENS, BLANKETS, QUILTS, &c., fora 
COTTAGE. Write for Special Catalogue. 


INENS.— £17 complete Set of HOUSE- 


0. INENS, BLANKETS, QUILTS, &c., for 
a VILLA, Write for Special Catalogue. 


INENS.— £30 complete Set of HOUSE- 


HOLD LINENS, BLANKETS, QUILTS, &c., for 


FAMILY RESIDENCE of Twelve Rooms. Write 
for Special Catalogue. 


Early English Corner Cabinet, with decorated doors, 1 ft. 10 in. 


wide, 3 ft. 5 in. high, £3 3s. 
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PATIENCE. An Zésthetic Opera 
by W. S, GILBERT and ARTHUR SULLIVAN, now 
being performed at the Opera Comique with enormous 
success. 
VOCAL SCORE, gs. 
PIANOFORTE SOLO. 33s. : 
‘All the following sent post free for half rice, 
DANCE MUSIC BY CHARLES D'ALBERT. 
Patience Waltz . F ‘ ‘ Solo or Duet. 4 
Patience Lancers. c 
Patience Quadrille 


Patience Polka. ee oath ee 
VOCAL MUSIC. 
Hey Willow Waly O! Song or Duet, each 
Amost Intense Young Man - - + * 
When I First put this Uniformon . + 
ane Silver Churn, ae. . 
ove isa Plaintive Song . tli oP tc 
BANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS. 
Boyron Smitu’s Fantasia. . soos . 
Kune’s Fantasia. . ee . 
SMALLWooD'Ss Easy Fantasias, 1, 2, 3 
FRED: GopeRey 3 Grand Sercans 
all the Military Bands} - * . e 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond Street; 
and 15, Poultry, E.C. 


NEW AND POPULAR SONGS 
IN SHADOW. Mrs Ronalds. 2s. 
net 


By W. FULLERTON, _2s. net. 
By Mrs. L. MONCRIEFF 


oqgo0 


e@o00a0 


1 Each 
{As played 


& Wh HADEA Hoo 


9 900 


IN A DREAM. 
A CREOLE LOVESONG, 


2s. net. 

WELCOME. Lady ARTHUR HILL. 2s. net. 

C@UR DE LION, H, J. Stark, Sung by Mr, 
Oswald. 2s. net. 

AT THE PORTAL, N. FEeRnt. 


Mary Cummings. 2s, net. 
DINNA LEAVE ME, A. M. WAKEFIELD, Composer 


of “No, Sir.” 25. net. 
THOUGHTS AT SUNRISE. Mrs, L. Moncrierr. 


2s. net. 
CHAPPELL and CO., 30, New Bond Street; 


and 15, Poultry, E.C 
(Bakes D’ALBERT’S 
PIRATES OF PENZANCE LANCERS, 


NOVELTIES. 
WALTZ, QUADRILLE, POLKA, and 
GALOP , 5 x é ‘ . each 
ADELINA WALTZ. Hlustrated with 
beautiful Portrait of Madame Patti 
PORTIA WALTZ aa ee 
POLKA 


Sung by Madame 


DRINK, PUPPY, DRINK! 

CONGRESS LANCERS... 

DISTANT SHORE WALTZ 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, 


ob. cased, 
New Bond Street ; 
and 18, Poultry, E.C. 


ERMINATION of the LONDON 
SEASON. . 

( “HAPPELL and CO. have on View 
Every description of PIANOFORTES by the 
best makers, returned from hire, to be sold at 
greatly reduced prices for cash; or may be 

urchased on the ‘'hree Years’ System. 


(CHAPPELL “PIANOFORTES 
rom 15 guineas 
OLLARD PIANOFORTES from 
oO yulneas, 
RARD PIANOFORTES from 4o 
wineas. 
ROADWOOD PIANOFORTES 
rom UuiIneas. 
CCHICKERING PIANOFORTES 
rom 80 guineas, 
GERMAN PIANOFORTES from 
30 guineas. 
50, New Bond Street; City Branch: 15, 


( SHAPPELL and CO”S THREE 

YEARS' SYSTEM of HIRE of PIANO- 
FORTES, HARMONIUMS, and AMERICAN 
ORGANS, by which the instrument becomes the pro- 
perty of the hirer at the end of the third year, provided 
each quarter's hire shall have been regularly paid 
in advance. Pianofortes from two guineas; harmo- 
niums from £1 §s.; and American Organs from {2 rcs. 


a quarter. 
CHAPPELL and CO., go, New Bond Street 
City Branch: 15, Poultry, E.C, 


HAPPELL and Co,’s PIANINOS, 


from 20 guineas. 


(CMAEPELL and CO.’S IRON- 
FRAMED OBLIQUE PIANOS for Extreme 
Climates, from 35 Guineas. 


HAPPELL and CO.’S_ IRON- 
FRAMED, OVERSTRUNG PIANOFORTE, 
from 4o Guineas. 


HAPPELL and CO,’S IRON 
DOUBLE OVERSTRUNG PIANOFORTES. 
Check Actions, &c., from 60 Guineas. 


CHAPPELL and CO.’S IRON 


GRANDS, frem 75 Guineas. 


(CHICSERINS PIANOFORTES, 


from 120 Guineas. With American discount. 


Poultry. 


Cee and CO”S ALEX- 

ANDRE HARMONIUMS, for Church, Schools, 
or Drawing Rooms, from 6 to 150 guineas, or on the 
Three Years’ System, from £1 5s. per quarter. 


HAPPELL and CO.’S_ Improved 
AMERICAN ORGANS. combining pipes with 
reeds. By Clough and Warren, Detroit, U.S.A, A 
large variety on view from 18 to 250 guineas. Price 
lists on application te CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New 
Bond Strect. 
City Branch: 13, Poultry, E.C. 


(“LOUGH and WARREN’S PET 


ORGAN. Seven Stops, including Sub-Bass and 
Octave Coupler, Elegant Carved Walnut Case, 18 Gs. 


Oakes es and WARREN’S 


Favourite ORGAN, Five octaves, ten stops, four 

setsol reeds, knee swell, elegant carved Canadian walnut 

case. Price 25 guineas. With 12 Stops, Sub-Bass, 

Octave Coupler, and Two Knee Pedals, 35 guineas. 

Hlustrated Pie list free by post. Sale Agents, 
CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond Street, 

City Branch: 15, Poultry, E.C. 


[NSTRUMENTS by all Makers 
Sy 


ey be hired or purchased on the Three Years’ 
stem. 
CHAPPELL and CO,, 50, New Bond Street, 


City Branch: x15, Poultry, E.C. 
LARGE DISCOUNT to PUR- 
CHASERS for CASH, 

CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond Street. 

City Branch: 15, Poultry, E.C, 


( ae PINSUTTIS Successful Song, 
“THE BUGLER,” in D, F, and G. Sung at 
all the Popular Concerts by Mr. Thurley Beale 


I “HE CHALLENGE, for Bass and 

Baritone. By HumpHreyJ. STarK. Words by 
E, Oxenrorp. A bold and vigorous composition, and 
received always by great applause and repeated encores. 


A ROYAL EXCHANGE. By 


_Opoarpo Barri “A brilliant and effective 
song in which charming music is united to a quaint 
little story."—Review. 


PLAYED AT HER MAJESTY’S STATE BALL. 
VEIT VON DIR (Far from Thee) 


WALTZ. By Oscar Stvpeu. “When she 
sent back to the ball room, Captain Winstanley followed 
her, and claimed his waltz. The band was just striking 
up the latest German melody, ‘ Weit von Dir,’ a strain 
of drawing tenderness "—Vide Miss Braddon’s “ Vixen.” 
Each of the above 2s. net. 

Lb. WILLIAMS, 60, Paternoster Row. 


I) Ree ernie em Depots, 56, Cheap- 

side, and 22, Ludgate Hill, London.—Nicoles' 
celebrated Musical Boxes, playing best secular and 
sacred music. Price £4 to £260. Snuff-Boxes, 18s, to 
60s Catalogues gratisand post (ree.--Apply to WALES 
gad M'CULLUCH. as above, 


UTTON’S THEORY of MUSIC, 
roth Edition. ‘Is found most useful in schools 
and training colle fe were it has See a a 
ne th, post free for 24 stamps, 
standard boot: ROBERT COCKS and CO. 


<PPHE SINGERS FROM THE 
SEA.” A Cantata for Three Female Voices, 
written by Hucu Conway, the music composed by A.H. 


2 ND. Post free for 36 stamps. 
BEENE London: KOBERT COCKS and CO, 


Rea COCKS and CO.’S 


CATALOGUES, Gratis and post free. 


Elementary Works. Flute Music. | 

Educational Works. Fianoforte Music. 

Orchestral Music. Vocal Music. 
Part Music. 


Violin Music. i ‘ 
Organ Music, Classical Music. 
‘And Green Catalogues for Teachers. 
London: ROBERT COCKS and CO., New Bur- 
lington Street. 


UESTIONS ON THE THEORY 
OF MUSIC. By G. F. West. 28th Edition. 
Post free 12 stamps. In cloth 18 stamps. 

“As a class book for elementary teaching in public 
schools it can have few superiors.”"—Vide the Daily 
Telegraph. 

ondon: ROBERT COCKS and CO., New 
Burlington Street, 


RACTICAL HARMONY. By 


W.S. RocksTro. Post free 24 stamps. . “We 
can strongly recommend the book to all who want to 
become proficient in their musical studies."—Orchestra, 
“There is not a subject of any note that is over- 
looked."—Nattingham Fournal. Also a key to the saine, 


for 18 stamps, post free, 
London: ROBERT COCKS and CO. 


D#*! LY VOCAL EXERCISES. By 


Ciro Pinsuti. ‘Indispensable to all who desire 
to keep their voices in training by a short and judicious 
daily practice.” Post free for 18 stamps. 

London: ROBERT COCKS and CO., 


HISTORY OF MUSIC. By W.S. 
Rocksrro, Post free for 24 stamps. 
No Musical Library should be without this useful 
little volume."—Graphic. 
“We can award high praise to Mr. Rockstro’s 
treatise."—Mztsical 7intes, 
London: ROBERT COCKS and CO. 


£20 SCHOOL-ROOM PIANO 
(Co-operative price for cash), Seven octaves, 

strong, sound, and substantial, Packed free, 

THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker Street. 


COLLARD PIANO, 30 Guineas. 

Full compass COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, fine 
full, rich tone, perfect condition. May be seenat OETZ- 
MANN'S, 27, Baker Street (exactly oppasite ‘Lussaud’s). 


£35 —There is nothing in London 
* —nor, in fact, in all England—to be com- 
pared to the elegantly carved 
DRAWING-ROOM TRICHORD COTTAGE 
PIANOFORTE, 
with Cabriole Truss Legs, which 1s sold for £35, by 
THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker Street. 
Portman Square, London, W. 


FeRARD'S PIANOS. — Messrs. 

ERARD, of 18, Great Marlborough Street, 
London, and 13, Rue du Mail, Paris, Makers to Her 
Majesty and the Prince and Princess of Wales, caution 
the public that Pianofortes are being sold hearing the 
name of Erard which are not of their manufacture. 
¥or information as to authenticity apply at 18, Great 
Marlborough Street, where new pianos can be obtained 
at 50 guineas and upwards. 


ERARD'S PIANOS. — Cottages 
from 50 guineas; Obliques, from 85 guineas 5 
é Grands, from 125 guineas. _ 


DAaLMAINE'S PIANOS HALF 
PRICE.—In consequence of a change of partner- 
ship, the whole of this splendid stock, perfected 
with all the improvements of the day by this long 
standing firm, of 100 years’ reputation, and in order to 
effect a speedy sale, ‘The easiest terms arranged, with 
seven years’ warranty. Trichord Cottages from hire, 
or taken in exchange, £10 to £12. 
Class 0, £14 | Class 2, £20{ Class 4, £26 | Class 6, £35 
Class 1, £17 | Class 3, 4231 Class 5, 430 Class 7, £40 
American Organs, from’ £5.—91, linsbury Pavement, 
Moorgate Station, E,C. 


HARLES HALLE’S Practical 
PIANOFORTE SCHOOL 
Section 1.—No. 1, PIANOFORTE TUTOR. 
Catalogues and all particulars may be had from 
FORSYTH BROTHERS, London, 272a, Regent 
Circus, Oxford Street; Manchester, Cross Street and 
South King Street; and all Musicsellers. 


Now Ready (One Shilling), No. 261, ‘ 
is | “HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
for SEPTEMBER. With Illustrations by 
GeorcE DU Maurizr and W. SMALL. 


CONTENTS: : 
A Grape froma Thorn, By James Payn. (Withan Mlus- 
tration). Chap, XXXVI.—Thrust and Parry. 


NXXVIL—A . Tete-a-Tete with his Highness. 
XXXVilL—Money Earned. XXXIX.~A’ Reso- 
lution. 
Rambles among Books. No. I1I.—The Essayists. 
Nemorosa. 
Old English Clans, 
A Japanese story: , 
Brigandage in Macedonia. ; 
Love the Debt. (With an Illustration). Chap. XXVI. 
—Penelope. XXVIJ.—Ruin. XXVII—Friends 


in Need. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15, Waterloo Pl. 


MACMILLAN MAGAZINE. 
No. 263. For SEPTEMBER. Price ts. 
Contents of the Number: i 
1. The Portrait of a Lady. By Henry James, Jun. 
Chaps. XLVII.—XLIX. : 

2, The July Anniversaries. By A.M. Sullivan, M.P. 

3. Bormus. A Linus Poem. By Ellice Hopkins. 

4. How I Found the Dotterel's Nest. By David Bruce. 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley. By Augustus J. C. Hare. 
. Curzola. By £. A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. 

7. “Weeds.” By Miss Laffan, Author of “Hogan, 


‘MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


e I “OO FAST TO LAST. By Johu 
MILLs, Author of ‘ The Old English Gentleman.” 

IV¥: COUSIN AND BRIDE. By Percy GREG. 

A MAN'S MISTAKE. By Author of “St. Olave's.” 

WANTED, AN HEIR. By CL. Pirkts, 

LITTLE FIFINE. By Mts. Macquorp, Author of 

#8 Patty,” &e. [Next week. 
HURST and BLACKETT, 13, Great Marlborough St. 


Enlarged Edition, pp. 360, bound, rs., or 14 stamps. 


Pemecratuic FAMILY IN- 
STRUCTOR. By Drs. RicHARD and WASHING- 
Ton Epps. Describes fully and prescribes for a hundred 
diseases. London: JAMES EPPS and CO., 48, 
‘Threadneedle Street. 


(Consumo ASTHMA, and 
all other RESPIRATORY DISEASES (Bron- 
chitis, Whooping Cough, Sore Throat, &c.); and their 
‘Treatment by the Inhalants and Hy pophosphites, 

By JOHN FRANCIS CHURCHILL, M.D. (Paris), 

“A very large number of highly competent Physicians 
have published cases testifying to the great value af 
the Hypophosphites. Dr, Churchhill deserves well of 
mankind for what he has done.”—-The Practitioner. 

“A discussion of such vast-and vital importance 
might sooner haye been brought to a satisfactory con- 
clusion if the points in dispute had not been obscured 
by professionat jealousy."—Datly Telegraph. 

“Here we have two great practical discoveries, one 
by which Consumption can not only be cured but warded 
off,the other by whicha host of the most deadly complaints 
(Bronchitis, Asthma, &c.) can be checked and subdued.” 
e-The Hour. 

“Dr, Churchill's discovery is an immense benefit to 
the world. A great benefaction to the world which 
has not been sufficiently acknowledged."—The Echo. 

J. W. KOLCKMAN, 2, Langham Place, London. 


Price 4s. 6d. 
VU ITREMANIE” (Stained 
Windows). By this simp'e process Windows 
can be quickly and richly decorated. Price List with 
Instructions Free. Cases of materials [rom 1os. 6d. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, 119, Edgware Koad, London. 


THE GRAPHIC 


L=4tTH and ROSS'S COLUMN. 
i 


LYKALINE 

PROVED SPECIFIC 

Cures Coughs, Colds, Catarrbs, and Respiratory 
Ailments. 


LYKALINE effectually relieves 

i Mucous Membrane, so prevalent 

in feo Diphtheria, and unfailingly clears 
the bronchial tubes. By its use Colds are cured ina 
few hours. As a most efficacious remedy, GLYKA- 


LINE is unprecedented. 


NDEPENDENT TESTIMONIAL 
he CK nity Fair, under 

“Taton Roucr,” writing, 1, wi a 
date March xy, 18775 says: ‘ This avedicine has the 
valuable property OF CURING cold in the hea ES ie 
man who has discovered a sure remedy jor this plague 
ought to be ranked among the benefactors of the human 
race. The other morning 1 awoke with the feeling ofa 
general oppression, the certain precursor of a catarrh. 


sped to the nearest chemist’ ore ee as 


for remedy. BeFoRE NIGHT it 1s 
colourless, tasteless fluid, called CUAL gE” a he 
unsolicited correspondent of Vanity Fair bears esis 
mony that three drops of the Specific, taken at interval a 
ofan hour, wil certainly cure i egesiing ashe 
CO Ee eee eat the healing properties of 


says, “only t known 5 
RST Ne aso to confer boonon the suffering 


human race" 
GEYKALINE, is the surest and 
and all who suffer from 


diest Remed: h 
Preeelnened res AE useii, Inbottles, 1s, 134d., 
2s. od., and 4s. 6d. By post, 15 qd. and 3s. Sold by all 
Chemists. Full directions with each bottle. 


JNEURALINE 

THE APPROVED SPECIFIC, 

Cures (and instantly relieves) Toothache, Neuralgia, 
and Nerve Pains. 


NEGRALINE is recognised as a 


reliable Specific in cases of Rheumatism, Gout, 


and corresponding disorders. It relieves INSTANTANE- 
ousLY, and will Se found invaluable to all who are 


afllicted. 


NEURALINE 


N.B.: “Mrs. Edgar cannot 
SNeuraline. 
It proved THE M ¢ ‘ 
EVER APPLIED, The relief experienced was almost 
instantaneous.” f ‘ 
NEURALINE is sold by all Chemists, in bottles, 
1s. 134d. and as. gd. by post, 1S. ad. and 3s. Mlustrated 
directions with each. 


UROSINE. 
eR RU EEROVED SPECIFIC, 
Preserves the Hands, the Skin, and the Lips. 


UROSINE quickly removes Chaps, 
Unsightliness, and Roughness of Skin, effects of 
sea-air, &c., and (especially in Winter) protects the 
exposed cuticle from atmospheric attacks and the in- 
fluences of exposure. It renders the surface of the 
skin beautifully smooth; imparts su pleness, white- 
ness, and the natural hue of health, white in no degree 
impeding the pores, but, on the contrary, AUROSINE 
is pleasant to use and agreeable in its perfume, while 
cafou less and not greasy. In bottles, 1s.; by post, 
1s. 4d. 


ANTISEPTIC TINCTURE, 
A LIQUID DENTIFRICE, 

The Best Elixir for the Teeth and Gums, 

This elegant and approved preparation ma be used 
in all confidence. It cleanses and whitens the Teeth, 
guards them ayainst decay, improves and preserves the 
enamel, and hardens the Gums, while benefitting their 
colour. AS an astringent, antiseptic, and detergent, 
the Dentifrice is widely esteemed and in increasing 
demand. It effectually disguises the odour of Tobacco. 
In Bottles 1s., 1s. 6d., and 2s. 6d. ; by post, 1s. 4d. and 
1s. lod. 


ERBERINE, 
FOR INTERNAL DISORDERS, 

A new and invaluable discovery, alleviating and 
removing Headache, Constipation, Derangement of the 
Liver, Biliousness, and Nausea. This preparation, by 
stimulating the Stomach, promotes its healthy action, 
removing Dulness, Giddiness, and the feeling of Prostra- 
tion. BERBERINE is really excellent for Colic and 
Pains in the Back ; while against Indigestion and con- 
comitant evils it stands unrivalled. Sold by ali Chemists, 
in bottles, rs. 154d. and 2s. gd. ; by post, 1s. 3d. and 3s. 


ZONISED OIL, 
THE NEW PREPARATION 
FOR THE HAIR. 

By the use of this Oil, not only is the Hair nourished 
and its natural appearance improved, but decay and 
weakness are. arrested, the growth excited, and pre- 
indicat influences efadieats i a is proportionately 
welcome to all who complain of their Hair falling off, as 
OZONISED OIL distinctly and speedil Srengihens 
the fibre, while merely requiring to be well brushed into 
the roots, ‘he New Preparation is NOT A DYE, and 
may be unhesitatingly used, Sold in bottles, rs., 1s. 6d., 
and 2s. od. ; by post, is. 3d., 2s., and 3s. 


DONTALGIC ESSENCE 
J FOR THE TEETH, 

Will be found most serviceable wherever there exists 
evidence of decay. This liquid stopping protects the 
exposed nerves from cold or foreign substances (as 
crumbs), and while giving security and ease, causes no 
inconvenience. The Essence cures Toothache, and 
does not impede mastication. The application is simple. 
pee bottles, is. 134d. and 2s. od.; by post, 1s. 3d. 


Cees LINIMENT, 

“ae Re ees SE EROVED: 

‘he experience of a steadily increasi 

during the past several Winters dele ntiy poorer ee 
this most serviceable but unpretentious Remedy for 
Chilblains speedily effects their removal, and soothes 
Mere Bani end jaiating sensations. Complete direc- 
jons wi ottles. i y A 
chara peat ei tice 1s. 344d. and 2s. od. ; by 


2 
(CHILDREN S POWDERS, 
an Sioa PREPARED, 

ese powders are applicable tu both Children and 
Adults. ‘hey are very effective in expelling Worms, 
especially the smaller kinds (known as Ascarida) which 
are the pests of infants. Intestinal worms of larger 
dimensions are got rid of by the use of these Powders 
with remarkable facility, and consequently adults or 
persons in years will obtain relief, the efficacy of the 
prenaralion (CHENOPODIUM ‘ANTHELMINTI- 
CUM) being quite unquestionable. While the appetite 
and general health are improved, together with tone to 
Sg i Dagar oe create no nausea, and are in 

» _ Dire i i 

1s. 6d. and 2s, 6d.; by DRC plinaiea hai 


PHOSEHO-MURIATE of Quinine. 
SPECIALLY PREPARED 
‘ FOR GENERAL DEBILITY. 

This reliable Specific possesses numerous important 
features. It removes Lassitude, braces the system, 
relieves Headache, tranquillises the Sleep, soothes the 
‘Semper, strengthens the Memory, equalises the Spirits, 
and thus is a corrective of Nérvousness, Excitement, 
and Depression. Sufferers from Exhaustion and Brain: 
feariness ta, speedy relief. Directions with each 
bate fe » 28. 9d., and 4s. 6d.; by post, 1s. 3d. 


J S, Regent Street. 
N OTICE, 


An Association under the Pat 
c f 
Bamber a ogee of Banke and Fashion has hea 
Tpos: i 
a other British Woollen Trades 8 mugen’ 
essrs, JAY will supply samples of these Black 


Material, 
ae Aine, postane free, and any length ordered at a 


MORNING FOR FAMILIES. 


Messrs, JAY'S experien i 

ay ced Assistants travel t 

Tp part the Kingdom ree of Expenac to Burehasera, 
t resses and milline: i 

batrerns. of materials, all marked in plain Time aed 

me price as if purchased at the Warehouse in 


Regent Street. Fu 
iS * ne: 
in Londen or country, at stated charges conducted 


AY'S 
THE LONDON GENERAE. M 
a OURN 
HOUSE, Regent Street, wine eee 


GREAT SUMMER SALE, 


OTICE.—ODDS and ENDS of 


this Season's Stock of BEST W. 
TILE and MOURNING FABRICS Se Bundion ef 


5o yards, for 2gs. 6d., 298. 6d., 358. 6d., sen’ 
2gs. 6d. . 6d. t for P.O,0. 
to BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent Street, Pondohe 


AKER and CRISP’S Great Sum- 

; pith sale: ,All goods are reduced to the Whole- 
pele. ricés, and in many instances much below the 
wholesale prices. Patteriis; Catalogues, Mmgravings 
sent free.—198, Regent Street, Londose 


GREAT SUMMER’ SALE.—Silks 
and Velvets.—Rich Black Brocaded Si . gd. 
to 3s. 11d. yard; Printed, Black, and leer eae 
from 1s. t1d., Coloured Silks from 1s. ard. Patterns 


GREAT SUMMER SALE.—Cos- 


tumes and Cloaks.—soo Beautiful Fur-li 
Cloaks from ars. to 33g guineas, half Che winter the 
The most ladylike and newest Ulsters, 158. 6d_ to 50s. 
seeing Gestures from 15s. 6d. Seaside and Tra- 
Y umes + ings i 
sey aoa 6 fromm, 358 ngravings and Lists free. 


GREAT SUMMER SALE of 


Washing and Textile Fabrics, beautiful vari 
from 64d. yard. Black. and Colgured Castinaced 
s, and other Black Fabri 
wholesale prices. Patterns fee eel GSS? 


GHETLAND SHAWLS.—100 Doz. 
’ REAI. SHETLAND SHAWLS, 2 yards square, 
in all colours, post free, stamps, 25. 2d. 100 Doz, 
Beautiful Knitted Wool Wraps, with long Knotted 
Fringes, 3s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 6s. 6d., all colours, sent for 
P.O.0.—BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent Street. 


GLoveEs, CAMBRIC HAND- 
KERCHIEFS, AND LACE, The Very Best 
2-Button Paris Kid, 2s. 6d. ; 4 Ditto, 2s, 1rd. 1,000 dozen 
Fine French Cambric Handkerchiefs, 6s. 6d., 8s. 6d., 
os. 6d. 12s. 6d. dozen. 1,000 dozen, marvels of 
cheapness, 2s. 2d. dozen, post free, Real ‘Torchon 
Lace, 13d. yard, worth 6d.—BAKER and CRISP, 198, 
Regent Street. ae 


[NDIAN RELIEF SEASON. 

GRIMES’ TEN GUINEA INDIAN OUTFIT, 

containing every requisite, is a marvel of cheapness 

and excellence. Send for Catalogue. 

T. R. GRIMES, InpIan AND COLONIAL OUTFITTER, 
83, New Bond Street, W. 


"ACSTHETIC LILY PLATE.— 

Unique SILVER-PLATED SERVICE of 66 
elegant TABLE and DESSERT SPOONS, Forks, 
‘Teaspoons, and Gold Embossed Fruit Spoons, raised 
fruit and lilies, £4 45.3; elegant large oval teatray, with 
handles, feet, and solid edge, £4 10s, A presentation, 
Unused. Approval allowed.—Address Mrs, Hoskins, 
147, Varna Koad, Edgbaston. 


( ‘LEARANCE SALE OF IRISH 

HANDWORK EMBROIDERY and CAM- 
BRIC HANDKERCHIEFS for Wedding Outfits, 
Underclothing, &c. Ladies, apply ta R. M‘CART HY, 
Hillsborough, Ireland, for Samples and Prices, &c., 
Post free. 40 years established. 


HE “MULTIPLEX” 


Gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Exami- 
nation Questions, Drawings, Plans, &c. 

This Copying Process has been adopted by Her 
Majesty's Government, who have paid the inventor 
(Mr. Fellows) £500 for the privilege of using it through- 
out all their departments. No tedious washing off. 
Negatives available for years. Suits all climates. Full 
particulars post free. 


BRUSSELS 


HOTEL DESUEDE, 
Rue de lEvéque. — First-class 
Establishment, near New Boule- 
vards and Place de la Monnaie. 


ELKINGTON & CO. 
MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS. 
PATENTEES OF THE ELECTRO PLATE. 


ELKINGTON & CO. 
SUPPLY THE PUBLIC DIRECT. 
PRICES TO SUIT ALL PURCHASERS. 
Illustrated Catalogues, Post Free. 
ELKINGTON & CO., 22, Regent St., or 42, Moorgate St 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
This pure Solution is the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, ead- 


ache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


D!NNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 
The safest and most. gentle aperient for 
delicate constitutions, ladies, children, and 


infants. 
OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


—————— ET 
AMES LEWIS'S WHITE ROSE 
EAU DE COLOGNE (Registered), for the 

Boudoir, Ball Room, and Handkerchief, price 

ts. 6d. and 3s. per bottle.--JAMES LEWIS, 
Manufacturer,6, Bartlett’s Buildings, Holborn. 


[ODINE SOAP FOR’ SEA- 
BATHING AT HOME, the most effectual 
application of Iodine to the Skin, and a very 

retreshing adjunct to the bath. Sold every- 
where, price 6d. and zs. Sole Manufacturer, 
AMES LEWIS, 6, Bartlett's Buildings, 
olborn, London. 
ON 
—_—_— 


eo 
ALE ROSS’S LIQUID HAIR 
DYE turns grey hair to a p 


ermanent brown or 


black. 3s. 6d.3 or by post for 54 stamps.—zt, Lamb's 


Conduit Street, Holborn, Lordon. 


RECOMMEND DR. LOCOCK’S 

PULMONIC WAEESS in palate gad Gon 

iv “hs, with the most benelicial results. —~ 

Sa re oe 191, Meanwood Road, Leeds. 
They taste pleasantly. 


AMPHIRE NUTS. — PIESSE 
and LUBIN.—Every one should carry a CAM- 
PHIRE NUT, either in pocket, purse, or glove. Cam- 


phire is repeatedly mentioned in the Holy ‘scriptures. 
Asa sweet prophyt 


actic it is without compare. Sold by 
PIESSE and LUBIN, Laboratory of Flowers, 2, New 
Bond Street, London. 


‘THE New TOILET REQUISITE. 


- 
k § 
DORE S GLYCERINE SOAP 
This special pee ae 
This specialty-useful and very beauti i 
by its moderate price and inutile belne ee eas 
become a favourite in popular and fashionable circles. 
It purifies and softens the skin, removes Roughness, 
prevents soa and he effects of exposure, is de jghtful 
to use and of beautiful appearance. DORE’ 1S. 
eae GUC ERIN 9 SORE is piven Tetiets, 
3d., : E pin si 
Shaving Sticks, 6d. and ts, ; aad in Bose tate a dak 
and 1s, 6d.each. All Chemists, andby ~~ oe 
EATH and ROSS, 
OMCEOPATHIC CHEMISTS, 
§, St. Paul's Churchyard; and 9, Vere eet Oxford 
Street, W, t 


Price 1s 6d. each; by post, 
1s, od. 
FACT.—HAIR-COLOUR 
WASH. —By damping the hair with this Wash, 
in 2 hours grey hair becomes its original colour. ‘This is 
guaranteed. 10s. 6d. Sent for stamps, —ALEX. ROSS, 
21, Lamb's Conduit Street, High Holborn, London. 


CLEAR COMPLEXION. 

Pimples, Black Specks, Freckles, Sunburn, and 
unsightly lotches on the face, neck, arms and hands, 
can be instant! removed by using Mrs, JAMES'S 
HERBAL OINTMENT, Made from Herbs only, and 
warranted harmless. 


Tt possesses a most delightful 
fragrance, and the lovely clearness it imparts to the 
kin is perfectly astonishing. Box of it (bearing 
Government Stamp) sent post free, and quite free from 
observation, to any address on receipt of 15 stamps, to 
Mrs. G. JAMES, 226, Caledonian Road, London, N. 
Larger Boxes, four times the quantity, 35 stamps, This 
can be had of all respectable chemists, 
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FruRNISH THROUGHOUT. _ 


GUBSTANTIAL Artistic Furniture 
OETZMANN & eo. 


HAMPSTEAD ROAD. 
NEAR TOTTENHAM COURT 
ROAD. 


ee cs 
FURNISH THROUGHOUT. — 
Nand CO., 71, an 
Hampstead Road, near eee Cee T ete 
CARPETS, Furniture, Bedding, Drapery, Furnishing 
lronmongery, China, Glass, Paper Hangings, Pictures 
ronzes, Clocks, Pianos, &c., and every other requisite 
for completely furnishing a house throughout. Lowest 
Prices consistent with guaranteed quality. 
OETZMANN and CO, 


Q=ETZMANN & CO. Fount. 


TURE, 
URNI- OE£TZMANN & CO. 


OEFITZMANN and CO.’s FIVE 
SEDO “NONPAREIL” BEDSTEAD and 
ee NG is a marvel of quality and economy com- 
ine Teconsists of a 4 ft. 6 in. wide handsome Brass 
ae ron French Bedstead, one of O. and Co.'s patent 
allio Mattresses, and a good Wool Upper Mattress, 
good feather, Bolster, and two Pillows. Every one 
abeae to furnish should see this excellent set on view 
mt € Show Rooms. Also to suit the above, two fine 
Linen netsh one ditta Polatercast; two ditto Pillow. 
eS, fe superior gualit ankets, i 
white Marsella Quilt, for 78, 6d.the seen andsome 
OETZMANN and CO. 


LINOLEUMQC)ETZMANN&CO. 
[_!NOLEUM.—OETZMANN and 


CO.—LINOLEUM.—Warm, soft, carpet-like i 
appearance, and very durable, nly the aes cae 
sold. Granite (pattern imbedded and ineffaceable) and 
ALL the NEW DESIGNS for the Season are NOW in 
Sr0ck, Avisit of inspection solicited. Prices will be 
found below those usually charged for this favourite 
floor covering. Patterns sent into the country {ree 
on application. The TRADE supplied. 

OETZMANN and Co. 


RTISTIC FURNISHING— 

kL OETZMANN and CO. are introducing a variety 
of Elegant Persian and Indian designs in KJGS and 
MATS, to meet the requirement for artistic furnishing 
at moderate cost. Large Rugs from tos. each. A visit 
of inspection solicited. —-OETZMANN and CO. 


IME, TROUBLE, and EX. 
‘SE in HOUSE-HUNTING SAVED,— 
OETZMANN and CO. have always on their Registry 
PRIVATE RESIDENCES, VILLAS, and MAN. 
SIONS in London and Suburbs and all parts of the 
Country. Particulars can_ be had free on_personal 
application or by letter.—OETZMANN and CO. 


HINA and GLASS DEPART. 


/ MENT.—Beatrice pattern ‘Toilet Services, ewer, 
basin, &c., complete, 5s. 6d., Cleapatra ditto, 8s. 6d, 
richly cut Decanters, 7s. 6d. per pair; cut Wines, from 
2s. 6d, per dozen; Superior ditto, richly cut, reduced 
to 5s. gd. per dozen; Handsome Drawing Room and 
Dining Room Clocks, from 18s. 9d. upwards; Cottage 
Clocks, from 4s. 9d. each; elegant Vases, Figures, &c. 

OETZMANN and CO. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 


POST FREE, 


OFTZMANN & CO. 
PAMPSTEAD ROAD. 


OUTH HANTS, four miles from 
Southampton.—For SALE, with possession, 
very superior, well-built FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, 
erected three years since for the late owner's occupa- 
tion, and fitted and finished throughout entirely regard 
less of cost, every convenience and comfort being 
studied ; the property comprises between four and five 
acres, and commands lovely views, and is eligibly 
situated for yachting, being within fifteen minutes’ 
walk of the Hamble river; there is first-class stabling, 
and good apartments for married coachman or gardener. 
The house contains three good reception-rooms, four 
best and two other bed-rooms, superior best and secon- 
dary bath-rooms, with expensive bath for hut and cold 
water; lavatory, linen-room, good domestic offices and 
fine cellarage; water abundant, drainage excellent, 
ventilation and fittings of the most approved descrip- 
tion; the property cost £5,300, and will be sold at once 
for £3,000.—Apply to PERKINS & Sons, the Auction 
Mart, Southampton. 


NORMAL SCHOOL of SCIENCE 

and ROYAL SCHOOL OF MINES, South 
Kensington and Jermyn Street.——The School will open 
on Monday, Oct.3, The Prospectus may be ubtained 
on application by letter to the Secretary, Science and 
Art Department, South Kensington, S.W. 


OVAL INSURANCE COM. 
PANY, Royal insurance Buildings, Liverpoul, 
and Lombard Street, London. 
Extract from the Report for the Year 1880. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Premiums after deducting re assurances £833,078 9 1 
Losses. - es et 432/305 14 10 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Premiums after deducting re-assurances £247,199 7 8 
OHN H. M‘LAREN, Manager. 
IGBY JOHNSON, Sub-Manager. 
JOHN 8B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London. 


OUBLE- BARREL BREECH- 


LOADING 


UN FOR SALE. 
"TREBLE - ACTION CENTRAL 


FIRE, : F 
in Leather Case, complete with 
fittings. Is quite new, never 
having been used, and to be 
sold a bargain. n View at 
THE GENERAL AGENCY, 
1m, Victoria Street, West- 
minster, London, $.W. 


CIGARETT Bs. 


GENTLEMEN'S own TOBACCO 


made up into Cigarettes-~1s. per 100; Or, ins 


D®* FEET 
AND 
EASY GHOEs. 


“The Field” says April 17, 1880:— 


We have found them extremely comfortable. The 
plan is remarkably well carried out.”, 
SEAMLESS 


TRY THE NEW ES 
BOOTS, for Shooting, Fishing, and Walking, 
Water-proof and vethy for tender feet. Invented an 
made to order on y raat 
scorr ANIMETT, BOOTMAKER, 
WELLINGTON, SOMERSET. | “A 
Prices from 258. ; to. Buckle, gos. ; Porpoise Hi ee 
428. Send old boot for size ; fit guaranteed. Establishe 
1844. Special Leather for Hot Climates. 


HAIR. ON THE LIP OR CHIN. 


s" ESTROYER quickly 
ALEX, ROSS'S HAIR D ER quickly 


removes hair. #. 6d., post 54 stamps. 
Conduit Street, Holborn, Londen. 


; i a by 

Printed for the Proprietors, at 12, Milford Lane, | 

EDWARD JOSEPH MANSEIELD, and published by ie 
at igo, Strand, both in the Parish of St. Cleme: 
Danes, Middlesex. -SEFTEMBEX 3 182t. 
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‘A SAXON HOUSEWIFE IN THE MIDDLE AGES5” 
FROM THE PICTURE BY HUGO VOGEL, EXHIBITED AT THE UNITED ARTS GALLERY 
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The Boulogne Sand Fills 


I. 


Grorce Jones was taking his yearly holiday. He was a worthy 
man, shrewd in his own line, honest, and, as need hardly be stated, 
an Englishman, He was thirty-five years of age, In the enjoyment 
of a comfortable post in the office of Public Works, and a bachelor. 
Not bad-looking, of average height, square-shouldered, well-built, 
scrupulous in dress, with brown hair, a beard trimmed in the 
fashion of Vandyke’s days, and blue eyes, which, as he was well 
aware, were his best feature. kde 7 

He stood, when we are introduced to him, in the drawing-room 
of Madame Boutiton’s boarding-house, Numero 999, Rue de Neuve 
Chaussée, Boulogne. Jones was not much acquainted with the 
Continent ; once he had penetrated as far as Paris, but that was 
years ago, and since then his experience had been confined to his 
native shores. His attitude, with his legs apart, his. hands behind 
his back, was suggestive of the Briton, He was a little impressed 
by the idea that it was a fine thing to be abroad, and wished these 
foreigners to understand that though he might honour their shores 
with his presence, it was only because he had seen enough of all 
those much better things which might be seen at home. 

‘¢ She is a remarkably fine girl, and the wonder is how she could 
have become his wife. But, I suppose, it is the same thing over 
again: these French buy and sell their women in the same fashion 
they used to manage down Carolina. I presume he has money, and 
she hasn’t ; he has what she has not, and she has what he wants ; 
world tout, the bargain’s ended.” 

The speaker, the only other occupant of the room, was seated at 
his ease in alow rocking-chair, turning an unlighted cigarette 
round and round in his fingers. Mr. Jeffrey James Lyne was, as 
his speech betrayed, an American. Short in stature, slight in build, 
with fair hair, fair moustache microscopic in dimensions, a square, 
well-shaped chin, a nose with a tendency to aquiline, sleepy, 
uncertain-coloured eyes, with an air of perfect, well-bred self- 
possession, undeniably a gentleman, he was a type of a certain class 
in Young America. The peculiarity in speech which betrayed his 
birth was its extreme nicety, his musical voice, a certain undefined 
draw], and the odd manner in which he, every now and then, chose 
big words to express little meanings. 

Jeffrey James Lyne was scampering through _Europe,—partly 
because it was the thing to do, partly for pleasure, partly for profit. 
For Mr. Lyne bad a keen eye for business and shining dollars. 
Chance, or his own inclination, had brought him to Boulogne ; and, 
meeting in the same boarding-house, Mr. Jones and he had, almost 
as a matter of course, become acquaintances, 

Mr. Jones balanced himself upon his toes and heels judiciously 
before he replied to Mr. Lyne’s remarks. Although a bachelor— 
perhaps because he was a bachelor—he took considerable interest in 
women, especially young ones, and in this particular instance he 
wished to impress upon Mr. Lyne that he was acquainted with his 
subject. 

* J's all very well for you cold-blooded Yankees to talk like that, 
Women may be bought and sold, I don’t dispute it, and some men 
may be had at a price, upon a pinch; but there are women who 
are as far above rubies—or their equivalent—as—as Mont Blanc is 
above St. Paul’s. Women indeed, who would as soon as think of 
bartering their heart for gold, as—as they would of flying.” 

Mr, Lyne rose, and laughed. He was anxious to smoke his 
cigarette. Good manners and the rule of the house prevented him 
doing so in Madame Boutiton’s drawing-room, 

‘“‘Name them,” he retorted. ‘‘I give an example of the one 
sort $ it remains with you to provide an illustration of the other.” 

Mr. Jones withdrew one hand from under his coat tails, and 
extending it in front of him, as became an orator, accepted the 
challenge. 

“© Then I name Miss Cheshire! Agnes Cheshire, sir, is a woman 
who can only be bought with one price, the price of affection ! 
Her heart is a heart it would be a privilege to win! There can be 
only one sort of barter for her, the barter of love for love!” 

“6Yon think so?” Mr. Lyne smiled, as he placed his cigarette 
between his lips, and looked at Mr. Jones with his sleepy eyes. 
‘On what grounds?” 

‘*On what grounds!” exclaimed Mr. Jones, ‘on what grounds, 
sir! Look at her eyes! Look at her nose! Look at her lips! Look 
at the whole expression of her countenance !_ Look at her forehead ! 
A forehead like that, sir, stamps 2 woman, like—like the hall-mark 
does gold !” 

Mr. Lyne said nothing, but moved towards the door, the ghost 
of a smile upon his lips. When he reached it, he held up his 
cigarette, and turried to Mr. Jones. 

**1'm going to have a smoke upon the sands, will you come?” 

“‘No,” said Mr. Jones; ‘*no, thanks, I seldom smoke at this 
time; besides, I have a letter or two to write.” 

Mr. Lyne went, and Mr. Jones was left behind. He did not 
appear in a hurry to write that letter or two of which he had spoken, 
but remained where Mr, Lyne had left him, balancing himself upon 
his toes and heels, a favourite trick of Mr. Jones. He was engaged 
in thought. 

Since his arrival in Boulogne he had met with two objects of 
interest, and both of them were feminine. The first was the lady of 
whom Lyne had spoken as having been sold, a common custom with 
the French. Her name was Madame de Slegal, and she was a fine 
example of the charming Frenchwoman. She not only was beauti- 
ful, with that piquant beauty her sisters are famous for ; she not only 
knew how to dress her beauty to perfection, but her charms of 
manner were equal to her charms of person. She was fascinating, 
and, like the born coquette she was, used her powers on every one 
who came within her range. Mr. Jones was one, and she had made 
herself more attractive to him than he would have cared to own. 

For there was a Monsieur in the case. And Monsieur de Slecal 
was as unpleasant as Madame de Slecal was the contrary. He was 
an old soldier of a byegone type, always talking of fighting, and 
those happy days when one could cut a friend’s throaf before each 
meal. Monsieur deSlegal was a veteran with whom Mr. Jones wished 
to have as little to do as possible, and certainly nothing unpleasant. 
Yet Mr. Jones began to have his doubts, 

The other object of interest was Miss Cheshire, Agnes Cheshire, 
She was an exceedingly pretty girl, as distinctly English as Madame 
was distinctly French. So pretty and so pleasant, that Mr. Jones 
had fallen head over heels in love with her at first sight. At this 
very moment he was deliberating which would be the most favour- 
able opportunity for putting the question to her formally, That he 
would do so before he left Boulogne he: had decided. We was 
comfortably off, he had learned that she was not penniless ; 
why should she not be Mrs. Jones? He did not doubt that he 
would be as acceptable to her as she was to him ; only, Madame de 
Slecal was on his shoulders. 

But Mr. Jones was a clever man. He had concocted a scheme by 
means of which he intended, not only to get her off his shoulders, 
but on his side in friendship. He was only awaiting a chance to 
put it into execution. That chance came sooner than he had 
expected. 

For, as he stood there, still engaged in thought, the door opened, 
and a lady entered. A lady of twenty-three, or thereabouts, dressed 
in a bewildering costume—some shade of lavender, which served to 
insinuate, rather than exhibit, the grace of her figure. As she saw 
Mr, Jones standing there, she bowed slightly, and smiled a natural 
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smile, which gave an added charm to every feature. It was Madame 
de Slegal. 

‘ "So you and I are in together. That is strange. But Fate 
often throws those together who need no throwing. I had no notion 
you were not with the others, or possibly I should not have ventured 
so near you,” * 

Moving across the room, Madame accepted the chair he offered, 
looking up at him with her flashing eyes- She spoke English far 
better than he spoke French, with a slight accent not unpleasing in 
such a speaker. Her manner conveyed 4 greater compliment than 
her words, and they were strong enough. Mr. Jones felt a little 
awkward. ; 

“Eh, ah—I’m sure if I had known that you were in, T should 
have been very glad. But, ah—I wanted to speak to you very 


seriously, Madame de Slecal.” 
Mr. Jones fidgetted about, and then sat down on the extreme edge 
of a chair, about six feet from her. To tell the truth, he felt that 
h this fair lady, and he was 


matters had gone rather too far wit 
anxious to get safe out of what promised to be a scrape. 

“Seriously, Mr. Jones?” Oddly the name sounded from 
Madame’s Hps, She’ dropped her eyes and her voice at the same 
time, trifling with her dainty fingers. ‘“‘ What can you have to say 
to me seriously ?” , 

This was exactly what Mr. Jones did not want. Madame was 
evidently in for sentiment, he was in for just the contrary. _He 
began to wish Nature had made him less agreeable, and that flirta- 
tion was an art he had never studied. He bent forward on his 
chair, and clasped his hands between his knees. ; 

‘* When I say seriously,” he began, “(I mean seriously. I~I— 
in short, to be perfectly frank and candid, you and I 

Mr, Jones stood up, leaving his sentence unfinished. Madame 
took it up for him. : P ‘ A 

* Well,” she said, hardly above a whisper, flashing at him from 
the corner of her eyes, ‘‘you and 1? What of you and 1?’ : 

Don’t !—don’t !” cried Mr. Jones, ‘you shouldn’t do it. I’m 
an older man than you, I’ve seen more of the world, and I tell you 
we shall be getting into an awful mess if we don’t look out, 

‘* Getting into an awful mess |” Madame looked up in amazement, 
whether genuine or not was more than Jones could tell, *‘ What do 
you mean ?” ; 

There was a pleading in her eyes and voice Mr, Jones could not 

resist. He felt that he had gone too far. 
‘Of course, when I say we shall get into an awful mess, I don’t 
mean anything unpleasant,” he explained, sitting down again, and 
drawing his chair nearer than was absolutely necessary ; you and I 
have been capital friends, and—and if we have gone in for—for a 
little flirtation now and then, why, we're none the worse for 
that.’ 

“Youshock me, Mr. Jones. Married people should never flirt |’ 
He might shock her, but she showed few outward signs, unless an 
arch smile hovering round her lips, and a side glance from the 
corners of her eyes, might be taken to be such. 

‘© That’s just what I feel,” exclaimed Mr. Jones, “ that’s just what 
I feel! Now, what would your husband say if he were to find out ?” 

Madame clasped her hands with a little cry. 

*©Oh, what has he not said already !—what has he not threatened ! 
He has seen it all, he says; oh, what is it he does not say? He is 
cruel, cruel ! and he says he will be re—revenged—‘ with horror— 
with horror ’—on you !” 

Madame threw up her hands as though she was appealing to the 
unseen Powers, and Mr. Jones sprung from his seat as though some 
one had struck him unawares, 

**Eh ?—ch?—you don’t mean to say that Monsieur de Slecal is 
annoyed about you and me?” 

She was standing up also, and they were face to face. 

** Annoyed !--that is notahe word ! He is inflamed with passion, 
and he swears he will have your life! But what does that matter ?” 
—this, with one of those smiles Mr. Jones used to think irresistible, 
“he has not got it yet.” ; 

But Mr. Jones did not view it in that light. He was pacing up 
and down the room, trying to digest the news as best he could. 

“Tt matters a great deal tome. I assure you, and I can assure 
him, that I had no more idea of such a thing than—than I had of 
stealing the Monument. [It’s preposterous! You don’t mean to 
say that he thinks we are in love with each other?” 

It wasa plain question, to which she could not find it in her heart 
to give a plain answer. To her the position was quite as it should 
be. ‘ She had all a Frenchwoman’s love for questionable love- 
making, and a touch of tragedy was the one thing wanting. 

‘* How shall I tell? Howcan you ask me? He sees that we are 
much together——” ; 

** But, hang it !” interrupted Mr. Jones, beginni et slight! 
exasperated with Medan de Sioa 3 a os is ‘ee with go 
Cheshire, and was this minute going to ask you to say a word for 
me in that direction.” 

The effect of this speech took him aback. His experience had 
hitherto lain with ladies of his own land. Frenchwomen were a 
race unknown tohim. It is certain he had never figured in such 
questionable proceedings before, nor would have done so now if he 
had only seen where he was going. 

“You are in love with Agnes Cheshire—Miss Cheshire—and 
et dare to tell me to my face !—Cochon ! How dare you to insult 
me ! 

Her language and appearance were undoubtedly fiery, and Mr, 
Jones was nagepred F 

‘Insult you ! what do you mean ? i 
only said that I loved Miss Chee? al ca 

“Only !—He says, ‘only !’—and ’ 
wrath “a told ee mS is ale 9? 2 RARE ey SSR 

And Madame de Slecal showed immediate signs of fainting. 
Asa gentleman, the only thing Mr. Jones could cn was - run fae 
ward and catch her, in case she fell. When she knew that he was 
. i m render uct ne service, she lost no time in falling, and 

e had the satisfaction of supporting he; i 
her head upon his shoulder. RESENG Rity seeker euauEni: WAR 

‘Madame de Slegal, for gracious sake don't faint! Supposing 
some one was to come and find us! This is the most horrible situa- 
tion I ever heard of. Upon my word and honour, I had no 
more idea of insulting you than I had of going to "the moon ! 
Any satisfaction which, as a gentleman, I can ofice ou-—hang it 
there’s some a coming !” y ; 

There was: he was right. Steps w 3 ; ; 
the handle of the door was biacd. ee tet ee 
place his burden ona chair, giving her a little shaking by way of 
restorative. But he was too late, the door opened, and there 
standing motionless upon the threshold, was Monsieur de Slegal. : 

Mr, Jones has been heard to declare that the sensations of that 
moment were equal to years of agony. He was turned into a statue, 
and for a moment lost the power of speech, There stood Mr. Jones 
with his arms around the fainting lady, and there stood Monsieur ae 
Slecal, glaring at him with angry eyes, 

Monsieur de Slegal was, in person, something like the pictures 
of Don Quixote, tall, and thin, and rusty, with high cheek-bones, 
a long white imperial, and fierce moustaches, twisted to a point on 
either side, and with a general stiffness which made one wonder 
whether, at any period of his existence, a poker had been introduced 
_ his se ney fe mistaking the kind of man he was 3 

e carried his cane as though it were a s ‘ ‘ aA 
taken from the aynallewerd drill, fron, acd is tities Wen 

He came forward stiffly—you almost expected to hear him creak 
—Jones remaining as though fascinated by a serpent’s glance. 
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“Monsieur Shoones, when you have releas 
ed Mad i 
Bie our small discussion.” sd aes 
is English was not so goodas Madame’s. He said “Sh ix 
S i oones, 
meaning ‘ Jones,’ and his accent might fairly be described in 
as aes as his person. . ’ wei 
efore I put her down,” replied Mr. Jones, finding his ton 
; % ue, 
geen i Res pag - Slecal, that I know no rma what's the 
atter with her, than—than I do what’. i i 
middle of next century.” inipiapaneiaeel 
2 arg r . 

& That, rejoined Monsieur rustily, ‘* Monsieur Shoones, amongst 
oO ar ce ce be : matter for our discussion.” 

3 ng volunteered his little explanation, Mr. Jones proceeded to 
te bodily from the floor, and bear mee a ae 
cad oe ay like a log in his arms, Monsieur standing stock-still, 
meet ol ae the slightest aid. As soon as she was placed comfort- 
- y ae the couch, and Mr. Jones turned to leave her, as though, 
- ma! ter of course, she would faint for ever, or, at any rate, 
BA as to e _ her own sweet will, she rather surprised him by 

vig on the instant, sitting up, and rubbing her eyes as naturall 
as ee just toused from her beauty-sleep. 
dine eream 1?” asked Madame; ‘‘ what is the matter with us 
Monsieur took upon himself to reply. 
‘That is a matter for our discussion. 
Laas some business to transact.” 
onsieur Shoones felt that the “ business” referred to, if i 
; t 0, if it went 
ee would ie ae to ie but a pleasure to the other party. 
ey remained looking at each other, and for a mi 4 
awkward silence, : acai 


Monsieur Shoones and I 


II. 


MONSIEUR DESLECAL was the first to break the pa 
On one side of the sale, his hands in his pockets, onde on fie 
other, his cane tucked under his arm, his hands behind his back 
Madame sat on the couch, apparently bewildered. : 
eee may I venture to inquire what is this con- 

f yours t is only one thing that I ask : it is that you afford 
me satisfaction.” 

His ‘manner was at once polite and severe, his words dropped 
from his lips one by one; he stood rigid as a statue, fascinating 
Jones with his glittering eye. If he had in any degree lost his 
temper, he did not disclose the fact. His dignity was imposing, his 
calmness crushing. That fury which Madame had portrayed was 
conspicuous by its absence. Jones was in a fix, 

‘*Give you satisfaction ?—What do you mean ?—Fight !—Not if I 
know it !—P’'m not a fool, sir! Look here, Monsieur, I declare to 
you that there is no more between me and Madame de Slecal than— 
than there is between me and the Sultan of Turkey! I appeal to 
you, Madame, have I—have I ever said to you a word which your 
husband might not have heard ?” 

Monsieur, still statuesque, removed his stick from beneath his 
arm, and tapped Mr, Jones significantly upon the shoulder. 

**Monsieur Shoones, you will leave Madame de Slecal out of 
the matter. If you are a gentleman, Monsieur, you will understand 
that I will accept nothing but satisfaction—the De Slecals still wear 
swords, Should you refuse, I will compel you to accede,” 

‘*Compel me! I never heard such nonsense in all my life! Do 
you suppose that I—I, a man in the office of Public Works—have 
come over here to make a lunatic of myself? WhenTI do fight, you 
may stake your last shilling it will be on less crack-brained grounds 
than these! If you think your feelings are wounded, then, as an 
Englishman and a gentleman, I offer you an apology.” 

“An apology?” Monsieur’s tone conveyed a decided sneer, 
«Is Monsieur Shoones a poltroon ?” 

‘*No, sir, Iam not a poltroon!” And Mr. Jones banged his fist 
upon the table. ‘But I do say this, that a man who would fight 
a duel, and such an one as this would be, must be nothing else than 
a born idiot ?” 

“‘ Does Monsieur call me an idiot ?” 

‘©No, I don’t, sir !” observed the indignant Jones; ‘‘ but I'll take 
uncommonly good care that I give no one a chance to call me 
one!” 

The thin vein of passion which ran through Monsieur de Slegal’s 
rejoinder made every word go home like a poisoned dart, It was 
as though he was speaking to an inferior creature, 

‘Then I say that Monsieur Shoones is cavai//e, and an English 
dog—he is a poltroon ; to such the De Slegals always use canes.” 

“Why, you impudent old——-” Mr. Jones was aghast, but he 
drew up there. ‘If you weren’t an old gentleman, I’d show you 
how an Englishman receives such language.” 

‘© A Frenchman never receives, he always gives.” 

And, to show exactly what he meant, he moved round the table, 
and struck Mr. Jones several times smartly on the back and 
shoulders. Madame stood up, her head bent forward, her hands 
thrown back, prepared to rush in and form a third in the exciting 
tableau. But, for the present, she refrained. 

This was more than Mr. Jones could stand. Seizing the cane, 
he snatched it from his assailant’s hands, and, fairly losing his temper, 
struck him with considerably more violence than Monsieur had used 
tohim, ending by snapping the cane acrosshis knee, flinging the frag- 
ments into his antagonist’s face, and seizing him by the shoulders, 
hurled him to the floor, with sufficient force to shake the room. 

“You impudent old scoundrel!” raved Mr. Jones, “if you 
were half your age I’d throw you through the window, neck and 
crop.” 

But Madame now saw proper to become an actor in the drama. 
She sprang forward, and, bending over her prostrate husband, raised 
her hand§ either to Jones or the ceiling. __ . 

“Oh, mercy! mercy! Henri! Henri! are you slain? Oh, 
scélévat, you destroy not only my reputation, but my husband’s 


also !’” ea . i 
“I destroy your reputation!” began Jones. But the opening of 


the door, and ‘the entrance of a fresh spectator, prevented his con- 
nee comer was Mr. Lyne. He stared, as well he might, 

astonished at the scene which met his gaze. There was Monsieur 

de Slecal lying full length upon the floor, Madame bending over 
him, a study of agonised beauty, Mr, Jones, glaring at them both, 

pink in the face with rage. ae: ; 

“I cali you to witness,” shouted Jones directly he entered, “that 
he struck me first, and that I knocked him down, and that of all the 
nonsense Lever heard of, this is out and away the biggest tom- 
foolery.” 

er Liye perceived that, before making any remark, and thereby 
committing himself to either side, the best thing he could do would 
be to offer his assistance. Crossing to where Monsieur lay, he 
offered his arm. ; 

“T trust that Monsieur de Slecal is not injured; will Monsieur 
permit me to assist him in rising ?” ; ; 

Monsieur permitted him, and, with his aid, regained his feet. He 
was little the worse for his adventure, save, perhaps, that he smarted 
slightly, and had been more shaken than he cared for. Outwardly 
he was stiff and cold as ever. 

‘‘Monsieur Lyne is a witness to Monsieur Shoones’ words ; he 
has struck a De Slecal. There can be but one termination. Am Ito 
address Monsieur Lyne as Monsieur Shoones’ friend ?” : 

‘Do you think I—” began Jones again. But Lyne stopped him. 

“Tf you take my advice, you will say nothing farther at present. 
With Monsieur de Slegal’s permission I will give him an answer at 


his convenience.” . ee . 
Putting Jones’ arm within his own, Mr, Lyne marched him out 
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of the room. They went upstairs to Jones’s bedroom 3 when they 
reached it, and Lyne had closed the door, Mr. Jones gave vent to ail 
that was upon his mind. aay . 

“Did you ever hear of such a thing in all your life?—do you 

know that that idiotic Frenchman pretends I have behaved improperly 
to his wife !—he called me cavail/e, and I don’t know what, sir !— 
he actually struck me with his cane !—what do yoit think of that, 
sir?” 
“J think,” replied Mr. Lyne, affably smiling at his friend’s heat, 
‘that a man can hardly flirt with a woman, and knock her husband 
down, without expecting something to come of it further. I pre- 
sume he means fighting ; am I to act for you?” : 

‘Fighting !” Mr, Jones gasped ; it was more than he could relish. 
‘Do you mean fight a duel 2” 

And why not?” Mr. Lyne shrugged his shoulders. He saw no 
objection, it would form a pleasant variety in his travels, and should 
it become worth his while to publish his journal, the incident might 
be embodied in a telling chapter. ‘‘ Of course you might run away, 
but that would hardly look nice ; besides, he might run after you.” 

There was acold-bloodedness about Lyne which was not to Jones's 
taste. Had any one told him that, among his Continental experi- 
ences, would figure a duel, he would have told that person that he 
or she was fit for Bedlam. Yet he seemed standing remarkably 
near the brink of one. The worst of it was, Lyne treated it as a 
matter of course. What Jones gasped at, he received with a gentle 
smile. Mr. Jones conjured up dim recollections of Bret Harte’s 
stories, of ruffians murdering right and left, with smiling eyes, and 
sentimental poetry coming from their lips. He concluded that they 
were types of Americans in general, and that Jeffrey James Lyne was 
moulded in their likeness. 

In the end Mr, Lyne was commissioned to receive all communi- 
cations in his name, and to act on his behalf. This was comfortable 
for Jones, who, when he was left alone, was plunged into the deepest 
melancholy. He proceeded to make his will, as he told himself 
gloomily, ‘in case anything might happen,” bequeathing half his 
worldly wealth to his mother, the other half to Miss Agnes Cheshire, 
expressly inserting that the latter would have had his heart as well, 
had he been left alive to offer it. This document he signed with his 
finest handwriting, inscribing it, ‘The Last Will and Testament of 
George Jones, Esq., late of the office of Public Works, Spring 
Gardens, London, $.W. To be opened in case of accident.” 

Then he decided to write three letters, one to his mother, one to 
Miss Cheshire, and one to the head clerk at his office, explaining 
how, having died in defence of his honour, he was unable to return 
to his duties on the appointed day. But, being at a loss to decide 
which of these epistles should be written first, he left them all alone, 
and paced from wall to wall, from door to window, wondering how 
Mr. Lyne was getting on. 

In the course of an hour and a half Mr. Lyne returned. Jones, 
as he received him, sitting on his bed-side, would have made a good 
study for a picture of Misery. Lyne opened the subject at once. 

“Tt’s all right.” Jones’s spirits plucked up. ‘‘ I’ve seen De 
Slecal, he has referred me to a friend, a General Calonbert. He 
declines to accept any apology—even if we offered one—and we 
have arranged for it to come off to-morrow morning on the Sand 
Hills.” 

Jones’s spirit sank again. He was aware he and his friend took 
different views ; to him it seemed all wrong. 

“And you call that allright? Very well, if he kills me, or T 
kill him, it will be a clear case of murder.” Mr, Lyne laughed 
pleasantly. } 

‘* There is still one course open, you can run away.” 

““Run away! What do you mean by your insinuations, sir? An 
Englishman never runs away. I may bea fool, but hang it, sir !— 
the man who calls me a coward will have to prove his words !” 

‘Very well, I said nothing, Had I thought you a coward, I 
should not be acting for you now. You are aware that the less said 
the better. You and De Slecal will meet as before; your little 
differences are not intended for the benefit of the public.” 

‘*T know that as well as you do, don’t I1?—Do you take me for an 
idiot ?—I’m as capable of holding my tongue as De Slecal, or 
twenty hike him.” 

Mr. Jones was excited, but his friend, making allowance for cir- 

cumstances, took no notice. His next remark was made while he 
trifled with his moustache, looking at Jones curiously from his half- 
closed eyes. ; 
_ “By the way, I fancy Miss Cheshire has got wind of something 
in theair. She has been asking if you and De Slecal have quarrelled, 
and by her manner I am inclined to think her sympathies are——” 
he paused—‘‘ on your side.” 

“What's the use of talking about that tome, now?—Once I 
might have had hope—hang it! Lyne, are you quite heartless ?— 
Don’t you see that 1am a marked man?” : 

Mr. Lyne indulged in that favourite trick of his—shrugging his 
shoulders. 

‘And why ?—I would take an even bet De Slecal is left upon 
the field.” 

“What a fool I am !” soliloquised Mr, Jones, when his friend had 
left him again alone. ‘* Coming out fora little holiday, falling in love 
with one woman, flirting with another, and getting murdered by her 
husband. Upon my soul, I believe Agnes likes me, and I—I’d give 
every penny I have in the world if the De Slecals had been at the 
bottom of the seas before they had come across my path. Just as 
there really comes a chance of love, a wife, home, and happiness, I 
ay a away; well, there’s one thing, I only have myself to 

ame !” 

That night there was a ball at the Etablissement. Several of 
Madame Boutiton’s boarders were there, and among them Mr. Jones 
and Miss Agnes Cheshire. ‘They had one or two dances together, 
and, on the whole, seemed to enjoy each other’s company, - You 
would not have thought Jones was about to fight a duel in the early 
pon The band struck up a final waltz, Waldteufel’s very 
ast. 

“Let me have this last one?” pleaded Jones, suppliant to Miss 
Cheshire; ‘it may be some time before ‘you and I dance again 
together.” 

Miss Cheshire said yes. There was a rosy tinge upon her cheeks, 
a happy light shining from her eyesas she gave him her consent. As 
“ Placed his arm about het waist, and drew her to him, their 
ria mingled, and sweeping round to the insidious strains, she 

€ant on him more than was absolutely needful. ‘he music tempted 
bis to Fairyland, and their rhythmic movements completed the 
™m, 

“If life were all a dance, if the music was always playing, whom 
would you choose to be your partner ?” 
ie gave no answer, but, stooping her head a little lower, the 

ashes mounted to her cheeks. She understood what Jones con- 
veyed, and he, for his part, needed no reply. But everything has 
an ending, dances included. The final dance was over, and the 
People passed into the moonlit night. But the intoxication of the 
scene lingered when the scene had vanished, and Jones and his 
eat bore it with them as they went out together. It was a 
bao ee oo The moon hung in full summer glory Jn the 
their eh ben a aie) and the sea lay like a silver mirror at 
Upptithe wach ere was the calm of a perfect summer night 
te vorld, and this, coming out of the whirl of music and of 
aie was not without its charm. Jones and Miss Cheshire lingered 

at 1 passed arm-in-arm beside the shining sea. 
sath ie not forget this night,” he said, in a voice which could 
ears alone, “as long as I live.” 
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Miss Cheshire’s tones were as soft as his own. There was a 
tremble, too, in her voice, which he could not but catch, 

“ Tt has been a very happy time, but why do you speak as though 
it would soon be over ? You are not going away ? ” 

* Not—not——” Jones’s voice was rather choky, hehad something 
to say, and he was not quite sure if he would be doing right in 
saying it ; ‘‘not at presenl. Before I do go, I trust—I trust that 
you and I will have understood each other better, 

‘Do not we understand each other now? 

This was a question asked innocently, and when Miss Cheshire 
saw the meaning which it might convey, she could have bitten her 
tongue out for speaking. She blushed red asa rose, the more so as 
Jones seemed in no hurry to give ananswer, The moonbeams took no 
pity, but shone down brightly on her crimson cheeks, But Mr, 


spoke at last. . 
Jones sp erstand each other. It is that thought which 


““T hope we und 
has been coy pleasant to me, but—but ere long, I hope we shall 
understand each other even better. Miss Cheshire—Agnes——” for 
the first time he called her Agnes, and, pausing, stood face to face 


with her, beside the sea ; ‘whatever happens, whatever comes, 
believe—believe the best of me. ; * 

Miss Cheshire looked at him, surprised. There was something 
in his face and in his words she did not understand. He had taken 
her hand in his, and held it still, as they were close together, 

** What is going to happen ?-——What is coming ?—Of what are you 
afraid?” ei ‘ 

* Afraid !” he replied, giving her words another meaning ; ‘TI am 
not afraid!” Then, giving way to a sudden impulse which he could 
not resist,-—* Agnes ! Agnes ! tell me—tell me, darling, that you 
love me!” : : 

Silence. People had gone on, and left them standing there, 
The sea broke gently against the wall, and that was the only sound. 
The moon and all the stars were keeping watch, while the tale of 
love was told again beneath their light. She bent before him, she 
would not meet his eyes, she trembled, she acted as maidens have 
acted times beyond knowledge before to-day. Then she raised her 
head, and the light which was in her eyes needed no words to tell 
the story. ¥ 

“ George, you know I love you. % 

*¢ My love ! My love ! My own, own love! _ 

Jones put out his arms, and, spite of all who might be there to see, 
clasped her to him, raining kisses on the lips which,’as of course, 
found out the way to his, There was @ passion in his embrace, a 
clinging tenderness, prompted by something she did not know. 

When they parted that night, his farewell words were these : 
‘*God bless you, my darling, and keep us both alive. » 

They, and the manner in which he said them, lingered long after 
in her memory, when the light of after events disclosed the mean- 
ing which was hidden to her then. In her prayers that night she 
included that of her lover’s, that God might keep them both alive. 

When Jones reached his room, he fonnd, awaiting him upon the 

_ dressing table, a little note, scented, in a three-cornered envelope, 

sealed at the back, a dainty cream in colour, and a dainty lady’s 
writing on its front. Jones knew the hand at once, it was from 
Madame de Slecal, but the sight of it did not please him, as was 
once the case. He snatched it up, and tore it into little pieces, 
without troubling to see what it contained, and dropped the frag- 
ments on the floor. ‘ 

“*Fool that 1am! I have thrown my life away for such as her, 
while happiness has been waiting at my doors! If I could only 
have my time over again, if I could unlive the life that I have lived 
—bah! To-morrow morning I shall be a dead man !—a dead 
scoundrel, for I may have broken Agnes’ heart! To think that I 
love my love, and she loves me, and yet I am standing face to face 
with tbis awful thing! Oh God, it cannot be !” 

Mr. Jones, sitting at his dressing-table, put his hands before his 
face to think. 


TI. 


Tug morning was fair as had been the preceding night. The sun, 
rising as the moon went down, lit the world from the same cloudless 
sky. The early breath of morn mingled with the breezes from the 
sea, and there was that sweet buoyancy in the air so welcome in the 
dawn of a summer day. All was calm and beautiful. 

The duel was to take place at six. Jones, who rose at an early 
hour, felt Nature's garb of beauty almost a mockery. He was ina 
sullen, obstinate mood, disinclined to see good in anything. Why, 
he asked himself, should the day smile to see him die? And, failing 
an answer to that question, he dashed his boots upon the floor, and 
sought for a clean shirt to fight in. 

It was nearly half-past five when Mr. Lyne came in to see if he 
were ready. That gentleman’s unruffled countenance and perfect 
ease was a fresh aggravation, and Jones felt inclined to tell him that 
it was the duty of a second to feel in exactly the same state of mind 
as his principal. 

‘*T could not see you last night, I was in bed before you came in, 
but, as we have no weapons, 1 have arranged with Calonbert that 
they shall provide the swords.” 

“Let ’em ! what do I care? I never handled a sword in all my 
life !—But what does that matter so long as they are satisfied.” 

Mr, Lyne shrugged his shoulders, 

‘* You had the choice of weapons,—you chose swords.” 

“* Yes, for your sake, not mine,—if it had been pistols it would 
have been ten to one I should have shot you instead of that murder- 
ing De Siegal, A mitrailleuse was what we wanted, so that it could 
do for us all in a bunch.” 

Mr. Lyne laughed. His experience in these affairs was neces- 
sarily limited, he supposed it was quite the proper thing for a 


. gentleman in Mr, Jones’ position to fly into a passion. So he 


waited patiently while his friend finished ‘his toilet, raving at every- 
thing, from tooth-brushes to boot-jacks, from De Slegal to his own 
folly. Finding the looking-glass reflected his fiery countenance, he 
struck it with his hair-brush, and cracked it down the centre. 
Shortly after that they started for the scene of action. 

It was on the left of the town, beyond the Etablissement, among 
the hills. No particular spot had been selected, but it had been 
arranged to meet outside the town, and then proceed together till 
aspot was found. They found their antagonists waiting their arrival : 
three— De Slecal, his second General Calonbert, and a doctor. 

On their meeting, everybody raised his hat and bowed to every- 
body, —all formal and correct, 


De Slegal seemed, if possible, stiffer than ever, as though he ~ 


could not bend his back to save his life. General Calonbert was a 
fire-eater of a different type. He had won fame in the Franco- 
Prussian War, and, if report spoke truly, had done wonders in 
leading on his men—from the rear, He appeared to treat the whole 
thing as a splendid joke, and this view was shared by his friend the 
doctor, a stout, jolly, red-faced gentleman, who clapped Jones on 
the back, assuring him that this would be the first duel which had 
beer. fought since he had been inthe town, Whereupon Jones stopped 
short, and asked if he meant to insinuate that there had been no 
idiots there before he came, 

‘J think,” remarked Calonbert, as they reached a part where 
the ground sloped to a little dale, tolerably level, hidden from the 
surrounding country by the higher lands, ‘that, subject to Monsieur 
Lyne’s approval, this will suit our purpose.” ee 

Mr. Lyne agreed. His cue was to agree to anything within 
bounds, he having as much idea of how a duel ought to be 
conducted as he had of fighting one himself. He only knew that 
he had to place his man in front of the other man, put a sword in 
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his hand, and tell him to fight like blazes. After which, he opined, 
his duty would be to look on, and see who stuck the other. 

“We will place them,” observed Calonbert, while the doctor 
rubbed his hands and grinned, ‘‘ sideways to the sun ; that will give 
each his fair share of light.” 

Perceiving that Monsieur de Slecal took off his coat and waist- 
coat, and turned up his shirt-sleeves, Lyne suggested that Jones 
should do something of the same kind. But Jones told him that he 
would see him shot, and that he should fight as he thought proper. 
On Calonbert insinuating that the object of this partial disrobement 
was not only to give free action to the limbs, but also to show that 
no unfair defence was concealed beneath, Jones tore off his coat 
and waistcoat, and would have torn off his shirt also if Lyne had 
not stopped him. 

_‘T call you to witness,” exclaimed Jones, when the sword was in 
his hand, and all was ready for the fray, ‘that if I kill De Slecal 
it will not be my fault, because if it had been a question for my 
consideration you wouldn’t have caught me fighting in a hurry, and 
ee Kills me it will be the clearest case of murder since Cain killed 

el, 

Calonbert looked indignant, the doctor aghast, De Slecal frigid, 
Even Lyne felt that this was not quite as it should be, but he was 
so utterly at sea that, ifthey had taken to blackening each other’s 
eyes, there would have been no objection on his part. But Calombert 
knew his business better, 

_‘‘T would state that the remark of Monsieur Shoones is improper, 
his affairs are in the hands of Monsieur Lyne. If Monsieur 
Shoones refuses satisfaction,’—-waving his arm—‘ there is all the 
country for him to run away.” 

“Come on! come on!” cried Jones, waving his weapon so near 
the general’s nose that that gallant officer sprang at least three feet 
backwards ; ‘if De Slecal wants to fight, or anybody else, you will 
find George Jones is not the one to baulk his wishes.” 

_ This, it appeared, was equally irregular. Mr, Jones had no more 
right to issue indiscriminate challenges to mortal combat than he 
had to attack the company all round. Lyne tried to impress upon 
him—as well as he understood it himselfi—that everything must be 
arranged by the seconds, and that gentlemen kill each other with 
courtesy and good breeding. At last the principals were got into 
position, and Calonbert gave the signal to commence, 

Jones’s attitude was a study. He stood broadside, not sideways, to 
the enemy, holding his sword over his shoulder somewhat in the 
fashion the woodman his hatchet, when he chops down trees. De 
Slecal, an old duellist, skilled in every trick of fence, looked 
astonished. Tis attitude was as it should be, only there was no 
sword to cross his own. But by no law of duelling can you compel 
your antagonist to fence as you like, and not as he likes, especially 
when that antagonist is as ignorant as in the present case, so Jones 
followed the bent of his own sweet fancy. 

It was the old story told over again. The.skilled boxer is beaten 
by a man who never put on gloves, the trained swordsman is non- 
plussed by a novice. So with M. de Slecal and George Jones. 
This one’s ignorance made useless the other’s science. Jones cut 
and hacked and slashed in every direction, rushing round and round 
De Siegal, making him whirl round like a teetotum. How it 
happened in the confusion he could hardly tell, they saw De Slecal’s 
sword snap, saw Jones strike him somewhere, saw him throw up 
his arms, and fall down upon his back. 

‘Is he dead? ” asked Lyne, suddenly remembering that if 
he were it would be awkward for seconds as well as principals. 

‘‘He is not dead,” said the Doctor, examining the prostrate 
De Slecal, “but Monsieur Shoones had better return to England.” 

The answer was suggestive. Mr. Jones stood as one in a dream, 
his sword, red at the tip, still in his hand, staring at the little 
group around his fallen foe. Mr. Lyne turned to him, bidding him 
bestir himself, and prepare for departure. 

“He is not dead?” he asked, as though he had not heard the 
question and the answer. 

**No, he is not dead, but,”-—with a shrug of his shoulders—‘‘ it’s 
on the cards.” : 

Mechanically Mr. Jones dropped his sword, put on his waistcoat, 
coat, and hat, suffered Lyne to put his arm through his, and lead 
him off the field. 

‘* Supposing he’s dead,” groaned Jones, as they hastened towards 
the town. 

** Let us suppose nothing so unpleasant. The best thing you can 
do is to pack your trunks, and cross by next boat to the other shore. 
I shall go probably to Paris. I had intended remaining another 
week, but it’s not worth risking. If he does die, the scarcer we 
make ourselves the better for our convenience.” —. 

Jones made no answer. He had prepared for a tragedy, but a 
tragedy in another direction. This took him aback, The stain of 
blood was upon his hands, not upon another’s. This was so com- 
pletely a surprise that, as yet, he was not able to realise what it 
would mean to him if the worst ensued. He was only aware of one 
thing, that, the sooner Boulogne and he parted, the better it 
would be. 

When they arrived at the boarding-house, his friend hurried him 
upstairs, leaving him—with the brief reminder that the boat left at 
midday—to his own reflections, Instinctively he locked the door, 
and sat down upon his bed to think, By degrees consciousness 
returned, and he saw things plainer. 

“Tf he dies—if he dies, I murdered him, That’s a comfortable 
thing to know. And what becomes of Agnes, and all my dreams ? 
What shall I seem to her, with his blood upon my hands? What to 
myself? What to all the world? Oh, Jones ! Jones! what a fool 

you are!” 

’ He buried his face in his hands, trembling as with the palsy. 
Another thought came to him, He started up, flinging his hands 
from him, his countenance white as death, 

‘*My God! Will they hang me?” 

Hang him? Wonld they? It was a question to which his im- 
perfect knowledge of the law enabled to give no answer. But the 
thought of such a possibility first froze the blood in his veins, then 
sent it coursing through them with increased velocity. A fit of terror 
came on him. He went to his portmanteau, threw it open, and 
flung in his possessions helter-skelter, anyhow, caring neither how he 
put them in, nor for the condition in which they would be likely to 
emerge. Only one thought possessed him—flight. 

His packing was a process which occupied little time. When it 
was concluded, he was hot, and the perspiration stood on his face, 


‘He recognised this to be a condition in which it would not be 


advisable to meet the public eye, so sat down upon the bed again to 
cool. He looked at his watch—it was nine o’clock, and Lyne had 
said the boat started at twelve, Unable to control his impatience he 
got up, and rang the bell. 

He bade the servant who answered it see that his portmanteau was 
taken at once down to the quay, and to ask her mistress for his bill, 
The boarders were then at breakfast. The girl, surprised by his 
appearance, his manner, and his request, showed her astonish- 
ment by her looks. 

‘* What are you staring at?” shouted Jones, ‘‘Are you going to 
do what I tell you, or shall I save you the trouble?” 

Thinking, possibly, that the English gentleman was touched in 
the head, the servant retired, and Mr. Jones had another interval of 
loneliness and impatience, Why didn’t they bring up that bill? 
What was that woman up to? Was this the way a boarder was to be 
treated? Who was going to take down that portmanteau? And, in 
a confusion of thought, Mr. Jones stamped up and down his room as 
though every one was to blame but himself. 
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When Madame Boutiton did appear, she explained to him, politely 
enough, that his agreeme it was not by the day but by the week, and 
his time was not yet up. What did that matter to him? He was 
willing to pay for the time which wasn’t up. And, when he had 
seen his portmanteau carried down, he did pay, Madame Boutiton 
concluding from his manner that the servant was not far wrong in 
declaring Monsieur Shoones to be a little crazy. P 

Then he rushed full speed down the stairs, though it was not yet 
ten o'clock. No breakfast for him. Not only was he not hungry, but 
face the other boarders was more than he could do. At the foot he 
met Miss Cheshire. At sight of her he stood aghast, for in the 
terror which possessed him she had slipped away entirely from his 


memory. ; 
i What is the matter? What is wrong? You are not going to 


leave us?” 

‘And Miss Cheshire Jaid her hand upon his arm. Her presence, 
her voice, and her touch acted on him as a charm to wake him from 
adream. He stared at her, bewildered. Not only was he flying 
from his punishment, but from his love as well, He gaveacry of 
anguish, and shrank from her. - 

* Agnes, do not touch me |My God, what have I done? 

What had he done? It was a question she asked as well as 
he. All she knew was that she loved him, that he seemed to her in 
trouble, that it was for her to sympathise. She leant forward, 
laid her hand again upon his arm, and whispered almost in his ear, 
‘* George, tell me—What is it?—Donot be afraid! Iam here— 
and—and you have my love, What has happened? Tell me, 
George—perhaps I can help you; if I cannot, you know I at least 
can comfort.” 

** Comfort !—you comfort me !—Do you know that I 

He did not finish, Some one coming down the stairs from 
behind laid his hand upon his shoulder, and stopped him, It was 
Lyne. He was starting for the station, e# rowde for Paris, Seeing 
them together, he suspected that their conversation might be of 
topics in which he was interested, and did not hesitate to interfere. 

‘You are what ?”—with his easy laugh.—‘‘ Yes, Miss Cheshire, 
Mr, Jones and I are both departing, not exactly of our own accord, 
but because circumstances—seldom kind—drive us away. May I 
hope that I may be allowed to look forward to the pleasure of 
meeting Miss Cheshire upon a future day? My own country a 

What Mr. Lyne was to observe of his own country history does 
not say, for he stopped, as Mr. Jones had done before him, but for a 
different reason, The hall-door was opened, and three people 
entered—General Calonbert, the doctor, and Monsieur De Slegal. 
Monsieur De Slegal, perhaps a little pale, but upright as ever, and 
walking as though nothing inconvenient had happened to him. Mr. 
Lyne stared, and Mr. Jones stared ; it was as though some one had 
risen from the dead. ‘Seeing their amazement, the doctor put his 
hand to his side and laughed, Even the General smiled ; only 
De Slecal remained grim as ever. It was like a scene from 
a comedy. 

“May I inquire,” said Mr. Lyne, when he had regained the 
power of speech, ‘* what,we may understand from this?” 

“This you may understand,” replied the doctor, ‘‘what you 
see. Our cher Monsieur is not hurt as we were afraid, no doubt he 
—what you call it ?—tripped. . Monsieur Shoones, he cut the skin, 
but it was the fall, not the wound, hurt Monsieur.” 

And the doctor waved his hands and laughed again. The end 
was just as much a joke to him as had been the beginning. Far 
more of a joke to Jones. Miss Cheshire stared from one to the 
other, with a total lack of comprehension, What was it about? 
The boarders had crowded out into the passage, and Madame 
Boutiton peeped from the landing. It was as good asa raree show, 
and more mysterious. 

The effect of the surprise—joyful surprise we need hardly say— 
upon Jones was singular. He recognised first that he was free from 
guilt, and then that he was free to love. And, when he recognised 
that latter fact, he threw out his arms—in his impulsive fashion— 
and drew Miss Cheshire—an astonished victim—towards him, kissing 
her on the eyes, nose, lips, and anywhere. 

That was hard upon Miss Cheshire, but good fun for the boarders, 
who grinned or blushed, were horrified or indignant, as the case 
night be. Jones did not care either way, and perhaps, having been 
che due time for consideration, Miss Cheshire did not care much 
either. 

As for ourselves, in Jones’s arms we will leave Miss Cheshire, and 
Jones as well. Madame Boutiton still carries on her boarding- 
house, Mr. Jones is still alive, and Mrs, Jones. There is a Master 
Jones, called Jeffrey James, after his godfather, Jeffrey James Lyne, 
at present residing in New York City. Possibly some day, when he 
has reached years of discretion, the parental Jones will tell the filial 
Jones the story of that duel upon the Boulogne Sand Hills, how it 
came about, and how it ended. 


Rad 
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THE ROCK OF CASHEL 


REMNANTS of three abbeys, a round tower, a cathedral, and a 
stone-roofed chapel, unique in style and perfect in preservation, 
besides the ruins of a castellated palace of the archbishops and 
the remains of the vicars’ choral house, and all in a village much 
more insignificant than Llandaff—such is the catalogue of what is to 
be seen at Cashel, the Irish Luxor, as somebody calls it, a place 
which the Killarney-bound tourist too often leaves unvisited because 
it lies off the direct line, and has no scenery to make it written 
about. Yet perhaps no spot in Europe can show such a wealth of 
interesting and beautiful ruins as the neighbourhood of ‘‘ the Golden 
Valley.” Jerpoint is not far off, and Thurles, and Holycross, the 
mausoleum of the O’Briens, who, but for Henry II.’s interference, 
would probably have been to all Ireland what the House of Cerdic 
became to the Heptarchy. But Cashel alone has enough to attract 
any one who cares for Art or Art history. In the town—a city no 
longer, since the see (not so long ago one of the four Protestant 
archbishoprics) was joined to Waterford—amid the mean thatched 
houses, stand the remains of two abbeys, one (as at Kilkenny) utilised 
by the Roman Catholics. Under the rock is the Grey Friars, a beau- 
tiful and fairly perfect specimen of Irish first-pointed ; while on the 
rock itself stands the famous group of which Sir Walter Scott was 
good enough to say: ‘they are such as Ireland may be proud of.” 
Even Thackeray, who pokes fun at Glendalough because (he says) 
everything, lake, churches, and all, is on such a small scale, could 
not have found fault with Cashel, Cormac’s Chapel is in the purest 
Trish Romanesque (not Norman, as Lord Dunraven and Miss Stokes 
and Mr. Freeman have so well pointed out); and the stone roof, 
like that of St, Doulough’s, near Dublin, and others, is far the 
largest of its kind. The ruined cathedral tells of the bad days of the 
Trish Establishment. Archbishop Price found the journey up the rock 
too severe ; so he made Divine Service impossible by unroofing the 
choir, and carrying off the bells, one of which fell and broke through 
the tower ceiling. It is instructive to contrast the utterly mean 
cathedral which was built down in the town with the remains of its 
twelfth century predecessor. Of course one looks for trace! 
of the famous burning made by the Earl of Kildare in 1495 in 
the hope that the Archbishop might perish in the flames. It is 
characteristic of Henry VIII. that, when the clergy impeached their 
dangerous neighbour, summing up with the words: ‘You see all 
Treland cannot rule this gentleman,” he should have replied : ‘‘ Then 
shall he rule all Ireland.” Kildare was forthwith made Lord- 
Deputy ; his candour in confessing that he would never have set fire 
to the Cathedral had he not thought the Archbishop was in it, no 
doubt duly weighing with the model king of the physical force 


worshippers. Cashel was a bad place for a capital (it is the caéseal, 
orineil coeloeeae, of the Kings Pe North Munster). The rock isa 
striking object amid the rich plain that sweeps away to the ‘‘ Devil’s 
Bit? mountains, in which you can sec the gap, and note how the 
piece just fits ; for the Rock is the very morsel which Satan dropped 
to crush the growing city. But it has no river, and therefore it has 
sunk toa big village. It was famous of old,—a seals of sanctuary, 
many of its kings being archbishops 5 well, after the Scotic fashion ; 
which was to keep the rich Church prizes as much as possible in 
the clan. Henry II. held a Court_there, and received the nominal 
submission of kings and chiefs. Lord Inchiquin, the time-server, 
is unsavourily mixed up with it in the Cromwellian Wars, 

But its history is of less account than its architectural features, 
These take us back to the palmy days of Irish Art—not in the 
far-off mythical past (in which even the sober-minded Mr. Godkin 
seems disposed to place them), but 4 century or so before the English 
invasion, for even of the round towers several do not date so very long 
before that event. For a brief space Ireland seemed to have recovered 
from the Danish Wars, as destructive to her as the Thirty Years’ War 
was to Germany. Wars of religion, too, they were; for when 
Sidric took and plundered Clonmacnoise, his wife sat on the high 
altar, and thence, as an Alrana prophetess, gave out her behests. 
The Danes had broken up the egg-shell civilisation of the early 
Irish, if, indeed, it ever existed, save In the fancy of bards. Their 
chain mail and steel swords and axes must have made them 
as unequal a match for the armourless bronze-weaponed Trish as the 
Spaniards were for the Mexicans. But the Trish had recovered, 
That typical Celtic hero, so fall of weakness amid his strength, 
Brian “Boru, had conquered their stronghold of Limerick and 
beaten them at Clontarf, The Irish had begun to build cathedrals 
and to ‘‘ progress” in culture, when the English came and 
consigned them for centuries to war and barbarism. One thinks of 
these things as one stands amid the ruins on the Rock of Cashel ; 
but even apart from such moralisings the ruins are well worth 
study. No one but a Goth would pass them by, when he has been 
told how rich an artistic feast awaits him on that isolated mass of 
limestone. LA 

This year, too, is the very year for those to visit Ireland who hate 
the throng of tourists. One is sure of hotels, alas, too empty. 
Visitors are scared away by needless fears; and there is extra 


civility from inn-keepers ef zd genus omne for those who are wise 
H, S. FaGAn 


enough to profit by the occasion. 


THE spell of wet weather during 
look to our boots and waterproof garments, 
preparing for a trip to the North, either of England or Scotland. 
Before starting northward it is well to provide two pairs of strong, 
well-cnt, high boots, made to order; it isa mistake to have elastic 
sides, excepting for fine weather, as they shrink at first, and after- 
wards stretch out of all shape; buttons firmly sewn on with waxed 
thread, are more to be relied on than any of the patent fasteners 
which we have tried as yet, and which have failed us in the hour 
of need. For walking dress occasions the diamond hide patent 
Oxford shoes are most effective, and are so prepared that they do 
not draw the feet. : 

Our readers must by this time be thoroughly tired of the angry 
discussions on the subject of woollen goods, foreign and British, 
their respective merits and demerits, with which our daily and weekly 
papers have been flogded, thanks to the lack of more important 
matter. All we need say on the subject is that those kindly- 
disposed ladies who have so warmly taken up the cause of British 
manufacture have not been content with discussing the subject, but 
have also ordered, and intend to wear, costumes made from home- 
spun wool. It remains now with the British manufacturers to bring 
out new designs and soft materials, worthy to stand upon their own 
merit. 

This is the month, gar excellence, when tailor-made costumes are 
most in request for walking, riding, or travelling, in many varieties 
of cloth and serge appropriate for each individual purpose. For real 
hard wear, without regard to weather, heather tweed or serge is 
the most durable, made with kiltings and tight-fitting jackets, the 
skirts reaching only to the ankles, a plain fogue hat to match. © For 


- more stylish occasions serge costumes are trimmed, back, front, and 


sleeves, with flat or tubular braid, wide and narrow combined, in 
handsome scroll patterns. <A very striking dress for a hunting party 
was recently shown to us, made of the finest rifle green cloth very 
closely kilted from the waist to the hem, over which was a green 
velvet coat heavily embroidered in dead-gold thread, and trimmed 
with green and gold buttons, lace ruffles, and frill of old point; a 
Diana Vernon hat of velvet, and dead gold feathers. Velvet and 
velveteen are more than ever worn, in fact very few costumes are 
made for this month without one of these two materials, either as 
foundations or trimmings. A good chance for the introduction of 
woollen materials in morning and evening costumes is presented by 
the continued rage for gatherings on skirts as well as bodices ; it is 
well known that fine woollen fabrics lend themselves more readily 
than silk, or even satin, to this mode of trimming. We are no longer 
able to deny that hoop-skirts are steadily coming in again, the close- 
fitting skirts having reached the extreme limits of decorum are, like 
the American rubber babies, expanding rapidly ; more’s the pity. 
‘Why cannot the happy medium between thread-papers and balloons 
be adhered to? 

There are a more than usually large amount of wedding orders 
thismonth, Everywhere wecome across them, and, most encouraging 
to future husbands of limited means, we find on all sides a determi- 
nation to wear what will be useful after the eventful day ; we need 
scarcely add where the orthodox ivory satin and Brussels lace would 
be out of place.—A group of costumes for a wedding, where cost 
was a grave consideration, consisted of,—for the bride, a dress of 
very fine Indian muslin, with a series of flounces to just above the 
knees, six inches wide, finely gathered half way down, the bodice 


_and sleeves to match; the dress just touched the ground, but as a 


short dress is lacking in dignity for a bride, a long square train 
was fastened to the shoulders, gathered six inches deep, and 
edged with lace; a plain tulle veil, not hemmed, was fastened with 
a small wreath of orange blossom and myrtle. The six bridesmaids 
were dressed in pairs, coral, pink, sea-green, and’starch-blue muslin, 
made like the bride’s dress, but without the train ; white chip hats, 
with long ostrich feathers, fastened with natural flowers, respectively 
crimson roses, cream-coloured roses, and forget-me-nots. The 
bride’s train was carried by her two little brothers, in ruby velvet 
and yellow satin costumes of the Charles IT. period, which costumes 
the younger page confidentially informed us would do for all the 
Christmas parties.” 

There is positively no change in the make of costumes for this 
month, which lies as it were between summer and autumn; and, 
if weather prophets are to be relied upon, promises to partake more 
of the former than the latter, which necessitates our taking garments 
for both seasons when we start upon our round of visits, 

Let us for the moment ignore the hoop petticoat, which certainly 
will come in very soon. : 

In starting for a holiday our baggage must depend upon our 
destination, Advice to our readers is: If travelling on the Continent, 
from place to place, in rapid succession, do not take a single article 
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more than is necessary for comfort and a good appearance; a well. 
made travelling suit, together with one stylish costume, &c., ina 
light strongly-built trunk, will last for a month. If paying a round 
of visits to country seats a great varicty of costumes is often needful, 
especially where you meet the same guests over and over again. In 
this case take everything fresh and pretty that your wardrobe con- 
tains, even though you may be obliged to fill’some half-dozen 
trunks ; when possible have them sent on in advance of you. As 
your muslin and other, perishable dresses lose their freshness, pack 
them off home, taking care to keep sufficient in reserve. Let your 
érousseau contain a white silk, plain, short, and scanty petticoat, 
and two or three white muslin dinner dresses, with trimmings that 
may be removed for the purpose of having the robes washed. Your 
stock should include a stylishly made black velvet skirt, with a 
demi-train ; with which may be worn a black or coloured velvet or 
Satin fancifully-made coat, trimmed with jet, gimp, and lace, 
ora pale hued polonaise in silk or cashmere, or a white muslin 
over-dress, gathered and flounced fantastically,—in fact, as we have 
said more than once before, there is no end to the variations of 
which a velvet or velveteen may form the basis. 

Those of our readers who may by circumstances be forced to stay 
quietly at home cannot do better than look over their underclothing 
and prepare for the coming winter. It is the best economy to have 
a distinct set of underclothing for winter and summer. Hand- 
knitted or crochet under-petticoats are very snug and clinging. It 
is well to make them with cream-white tops, and a deep edging of the 
colour which the wearer intends to adopt for the season. We have 
made it a point to inquire amongst our friends as to the merits and 
demerits of combination garments, and the ‘‘ Noes” by far exceeded 
the ‘ Ayes,” 

By the way, black velvet or velveteen ulsters are coming into 
fashion, and are not only stylish but very comfortable and useful, 
For a garden party or /ée they may be made in fine light-coloured 
cloth or velvet, and, if tailor-cut, are becoming to good figures ; 
lined with white or silver-grey alpaca these ulsters may be worn 
even over a ball dress, when it is desirable to avoid a musty fly, or 
where even that untempting vehicle is not to be had. 

This month we have not a word to say nor a novelty to record zx 
ré hats, bonnets, or mantles; without doubt something novel will 
come to the fore in October. 

Mothers of large families, whose young fry have just returned out 
at knees and elbows from a lengthened stay at the seaside, will not 
endorse our opinion as to the fashion, blank in September, or at 
least as to the Jack of work for the moment. The first thing to be 
looked to is the stocking department; as yet there are sales on 
where double-knee’d and ankle’d hose are to be had at less than 
half-price; boots are also below par, and may he secured at an 
“alarming sacrifice.” It is well, therefore, to lay in a sufficient 
stock for the coming winter, making due allowance for the growing 
little feet, and on no pretence whatever forcing the little ones to 
wear what they declare pinches them, thereby laying the foundation 
of future suffering and ill health. As to the other garments of the 
young folks, there can be no more durable and suitable material 
than serge or merino, whether it be for knickerbockers or frocks. 
Gauging, plaiting, and braiding are used at discretion for boys and 
girls. For the former, far more healthy than the heavy serge 
knickerbockers or sailor suits, are the pretty Scotch costumes, in 
real plaids, for afternoon wear and church parade, or stone or grey 
heather tweeds, made with kiltings, and stockings below the knee. 
Many a boy’s gait is utterly spoiled by the hot and clumsy nether 
garments with which he is made ‘‘a little man” at three years old. 
Mothers who wish their boys to grow tall and wiry will do well to 
watch them waddling about in thick trousers, and change their 
clumsy attire. 

—_——__—_————— 


THROUGH DURHAM 


Few of our counties can show a greater variety of scenery and 
character and of forms of industry than can Durham, It possesses 
the richest of our coal-fields ; it is a large contributor to the produc- 
tion of lead; it has for ages built many vessels, and it increases its 
work in this direction. Of iron in some of its forms it stands high 
amongst the producing districts ; it has entered into the steel trade 
successfully ; and in chemicals, glass, and other industries it takes 
high rank. It gave the first public railway to the world, and the 
first steam collier to the seas, so that if it has of late been less known 
in war it has its share of the victories of peace. From the sea to the 
mountainous regions that shut it in on the west, and from Tees to 
‘Tyne, there are very few dull miles in its bounds, and a glance at its 
varied scenery, industries, and surroundings should be full of interest. 
In early days it was one of the homes of the Church, and Episcopacy 
retains still part of its hold on ‘ Durham’s Gothic shade,” Over 
the ‘“Bishoprick”—as it was distinctly termed--the Bishops of 
Durham held almost sovereign sway ; and the mines in the west ot 
the county gave them a revenue above that of many a prince, whilst 
the tenants of vast tracts of land owed fealty tothem. But the days 
when the Bishop was Lord-Lieutenant of the county, when he 
appointed the High Sheriff, when dues and deodands belonged to 
him, and when he had Admiralty jurisdiction, and the Conservancy 
of Waters—-these have passed away, and accompanying that change 
there has been one of the greatest industrial and material develop- 
ments that has been known in any of the shires. That development 
has been sectional, and hence it is that ap oe parts of the 

nty there is such an immense variety in industry, In appearance, 
a 4 scenery. In the west there are the bleak hills and the thinly- 
peopled valleys ; the central part is the scene of coal-mining, aa 
making, and coke-burning, whilst slowly broadening down to the 
east there is 2 thin strip of pastoral land intervening between coal- 
fields and harbours and the great populations that surround them. 

In the far west of Durham bleakness predominates. It isa jand 
where high hills stretch out bare and cold up from the narrow valleys, 
On the fell-sides sheep graze by the hundred, and here and there are 
traces of the lead-mining industry in the mine-mouth machinery, the 
old-fashioned ‘‘buddle,” and streams gray with the hush from 
the mine, and the occasional strings of asses and mules that bear lead 
ore to the distant smelt-mills. In the valleys—thinly peopled— 
hamlets are scattered, grey old cottages with ruddy tiles alternating 
with the square solidity of the brick-fronted Methodist chapels—for 
jn the dales Dissent dominates. These little valleys form, too, “a 
land of streams,” though a waterfall such as High Force is infrequent. 
With these bleak moors, bare hills, and _thinly-peopled valleys, 
sparsely traversed by railways, the West of Durham is little known, 
and in it quaint old customs linger amongst a homely people living 
in their “‘untrodden ways,” subsisting on ancient industries, and 
rarely leaving the district to which they are warmly attached. 
Summer flushes the valleys with tenderest green, Autumn tints the 
moors with the purple and green of heather and fern, and Winter 
shrouds all in snow, but through these and the sodden Spring there 
is little change in the lives of the dalesmen of Durham. , 

Impinging on the lower parts of the dales, there are at times the 
tokens of the presence of great mining and mineral industries. 
Close to Barnard Castle, a stately town on the Tees, rejoicing 1n the 
beauty of its woods, in the magnificent museum that princely gene- 
rosity is giving it, and in the classic scenery that Scott described 
near it—to the north the great coalfield of Durham opens. Inter- 
jected between the ancient town of Stanhope and Durham, there is 
on the Wear the presence of one of the huge ironworks that so 
markedly stud the county, whilst near to the banks of the Desa 
on the bleak uplands of Consett, there has been gathered a series 0 
industries that have changed the whole appearance of the locality. 
The moorlands are scored with pit-heads, intersected by lines of 
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railway, and here and there great stacks of furnaces send forth 
clouds by day and tongues of fire by night. On the edge of the 
Derwent and the Wear there are raised huge banks of slag—the 
outgrowth of two score years’ production of iron; the works are 
fringed with the villages of miners, puddlers, and their kin; and the 
whole district has felt the impulse which the growth of the great 
industries of coal and iron has given it. It is not an artistic growth, 
the villages are often squalid, and usually built in stereotyped and 
ugly rows, whilst the population is at times rough and impulsive, 
but there are the tokens of a vast trade, and an immense circulation 
of money. All day long there is the mingled sound of the thud of 
the steam hammer, the whistle of the locomotive, the creaking of 
railway trucks, the hissing of steam engines, and a hundred noises 
converging into one dull roar, just as over the scene there is spread 
one huge pall from many a furnace, forge, mill, and mine. 

Coming eastward still, we enter into a part of Durham which is 
still sylvan in aspect, and historic if association, At the south of 
the county it shows itself on Tees-side near the classic sights around 
Barnard Castle, it spreads a great park around Raby’s “ battled 
towers,” just as in the days when Scott was picturing the locality in 
photographic verse. It passes north-east, through the park of the 
Bishops at Auckland, and slopes thence to Wynnyard, far east ; and 
cunning up the county, dotted with the black marks that the coal 
trade gives, it yet spreads over a fair and fertile domain, culminating 
at ‘‘Durham’s Gothic shade.” There are few of our country towns 
that can show a fairer sight than can Durham. Seated on its hills, 
dominated over by castle and cathedral, and swept round by the 
Wear—now a grey streak, and then hidden in greenest foliage, the 
grand old city spreads itself up and down, and reaches out its long 
northern arm in quest of the many mining villages that tend to its 
support. And still farther north, and nearer the boundary of the 
county, the park at Lambton comes into view, and the secluded 
grounds of Ravensworth bring us to the coally county near the Tyne 
that has been sung of by the poets of Pitland, and that has so 
materially in the past assisted in the development of the industrial 
resources of the North, and given birth to many of those who have 
been leaders in the development. 

On this irregularly-sandwiched stretch of country there impinges 
at the east the mining district of Durham—that from which the 
largest portion of its coal is drawn—a district that is always 
irregularly shaped, and which from the inland at its southern base, 
stretches at the north far under the sea that guards the eastern 
coast. In that mining portion of the county there are little delts 
and denes and woods, but it is one in which coalisking. Huge 
mounds of pit refuse; colliery railways, black and narrow ; pit 
villages stereotyped in one-storeyed ugliness, age, and discomfort— 
rows of dwellings, unsightly and unsanitary ; the occasional ancient 
hall, doomed to be thé residence of a ‘*viewer” in the colliery; 
the dark pit heap, with its trains of waggons; its rattling screens, 
its hissing engines, and the revolving of the high-placed winding 
wheels for the ‘‘ cage,”—these, with the troops of children playing, 
of women washing or gossiping at the door steads, and of pitmen 
coming from or going to the pit in their flannel dress—blackened 
with coal—these are the invariable scenes in Pitland, through the 
bulk of the week, There are days when the villagers send out the 
bulk of their population to market or demonstration—when the 
*‘ caller” makes no journey to the numbered doors of the cottages, 
and when in the sunshine the unaccustomed miner basks and knows 
what he loses in his daily work to ‘“‘warm the shins of London 
city” as that classic of the northern mine, the ‘‘ Pitman’s Pay,” put 
it long ago. 

It is to the coast that all these varying districts in Durham con- 
tribute—to its ports they send their coal, to-it much of the iron is 
sent for shipbuilding, and it is the outlet for the produce of the 
inland districts, Along the coast there are a few small and well- 
wooded denes, and a few miles of bleak sand dunes, but from Tees 
to Tyne the great bulk of the coast is commercial. Hundreds of 
years ago the little port of Hartlepool was known—railways have 
developed its coal and fish trades, and given to it a neighbour to the 
west that has in thirty years sprung into vigorous life, and is one of 

the most populous of South Durham towns. North of this is the 
little port of Lord Londonderry—Seaham Harbour, close to which 
is that Golgotha—Seaham Colliery, A few miles brings us to the 
great coal-shipping port of Sunderland, and then there is a pleasant 
stretch of shore to Whitburn, where there is one of the most 
notable of the colliery adventures of the day, and past that place 
of pleasant picnics, Marsden Rock, we are brought to the glass 
works, the chemical factories, and the great industries of South 
Shields and the Tyne. At Stockton, on the southern boundary, at 
West Hartlepool and Sunderland, and again on the Tyne at Jarrow 
the iron and shipbuilding industries are planted, and the air is 
thronged with the sounds of the rolling mills and the clang of the 
tivetters, whilst the fine docks are busy with the continuous 
steamers that seek cargoes of coal, of iron, and of chemicals, and 
that bring the produce of the Continent and of the United States, 
It is the busiest and the briskest part of Durham, and it is that 
which sends its reflected activity to mine, pit, and factory far 
inland, whilst its growth is the most continuous and unchecked. 
And although its trade on all but a limited scale is the outgrowth 
of the century, it is that which is the most firmly based, and that to 
which the hopes of the North for the future are looking. 

Varied in industry and in aspect, Durham is varied also in its 
population. East and west there are aboriginal descendants. The 
fishermen on the coast have long been clannish, and preserve much 
of their ancient method of life—their dependence on the sea, their 
hard labour, their frugality, and their olden modes of expression 
and of superstitious observance. And in the lead-mining dales to 
the west a people as frugal, as laborious, and as dependent upon 
a fluctuating industry preserve for generations their isolated inde- 
pendence, walking in the paths their fathers knew, adhering to the 
old customs, and passionately loving their native dales. In the 
centre of the county the mineral industries have brought in a new 
population, recruited from many parts—iron-workers from Wales 
aud Staffordshire, labourers from the Emerald Isle, and miners from 
many parts of the country. These are slowly welding together as 
the time passes and obliterates some of the peculiarities of dialect 
and life that immigration made, and assimilating custom to that of 
the great stock upon which they have been grafted. That population 
makes it the first alike of our coal-raising, iron-manufacturing, and 
ship-building counties, and if the glories of its agriculture have 
paled a little, it is because the energies of its people have been 
given to the raising of twenty-six million tons of coal yearly, to the 
erection of vast establishments for iron manufacture, to the chemical 
trades, and to the completion of shipyards from Tees to Tyne that 
are unequalled in extent by any other county in a similar strip of 
shore. The half-century of railways has changed the face of 
Dusham. It is now covered with a network of lines, except in the 
mountainous west; its valleys are crossed by great viaducts, its 
Waterfalls are by railways brought near great populations ; and in 
the shade of its abbeys and castles there are cities that have grown 
in what was the solitude, 

When, twelve centuries ago, St. Hilda left Durham, she left a 
bare, bleak, and cold coast, where a few fishermen lived. The interior 
was then almost untrodden, and Dane and Norman added to the 
desolation, But through the after-ages “one unceasing purpose 
‘uns, and that purpose in the old Bishopric has been the utilisation 
of the buried stores that the ‘kindly earth” has kept in her 
jmatee. It is the victories of peace that Durham shows, and if in 

er wide domain industry has laid its rude footprints on some of the 
ma y Spots in the county dear by delightful scenery and olden 
88s0c stion, and has soiled them, it has been for the benefit of the 
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greatest number; and the state of the mine-worked, under: 
tunnelled, and iron-stained county NOW may well compare in the 
prosperity of its populace with the spavse-peopled region of wood 
and water that Bede looked upon centuries ago from his old home 
J. W.S, 


at Jarrow. 


undertakes certain responsibilities towards the grammar of the 
rising generation. No young lady’s first love-story ever teemed 
with worse outrages upon language generally and upon the English 
language in particular than Captain Mayne Reid’s ‘The Free 
Lances: A Romance of the Mexican Valley ’’ (3 vols. : Remington 
and Co.) has to answer for. As badly written a book we have 
seldom met, and a worse written one never: which, considering the 
condition of style among novelists, means a great deal. The mere 
grammar is so atrociously bad as to be much more wonderful than 
the adventures which it is employed to describe. As this can 
scarcely arise from ignorance or inexperience in writing, it can only 
be due to slovenly haste on Captain Reid’s part amounting to an 
insult towards his readers, young or old, Scarcely less slovenliness 
is shown in the construction of a romance that has all the air and 
pretence of being written for grown-up readers while it is altogether 
too childish for children. Almost any little boy, with a turn for 
scribbling, could turn outa story fuller of interest as well as of 
grammar. The scene is laid in Mexico during the rule of Santa 
Anna, and describes the usual perils of the usual people without 
making us feel that anything is real about them except the fatality 
that hangs over their verbs and pronouns. Adventurous romances 
«for boys are neither so few nor, in general, so dull that their number 
needs to be increased at random by careless book-makers. 
“Surrender,” a novel, by Leslie Keith (2 vols. : Sampson 
Low and Co.), is a work of no sort of importance, but is brightly 
written and fairly amusing. The story is the very old one of how 
a girl mistakes her own heart by imagining that she does not love a 
man whom she loves in reality, and how she finds it out either 
almost or quite too late—almost too late, happily, in the case of 
‘* Surrender.” The best point in the story consists in its contrasted 
studies, or rather sketches, of girls whose circumstances are alike 
but whose natures differ, The two sisters, Bab and Freda—of 
whom, by the way, neither is the heroine of the tale—are very well 
drawn, and their little peculiarities of thought and manner rendered 
with lively humour, while there isa touch of real pathos in the end 
of the elderly Miss Cameron’s fancied love story. Altogether the 
novel is a pleasant one, and, while its merits are not great, its 
defects are singularly few. 


It was scarcely worth Mr. Matthew Seton’s while to publish. 


‘The Net with the Golden Meshes” (1 vol.: Remington and Co.), 
It is apparently an attempt to write down his recollections 
of all he has ever read about the wickedness of Bank directors 
who plunder the public under cover of sanctimonious respecta- 
bility. We are told that one Mr. Marcus M'‘Rory, a director 
of the Meikleglassie Bank, was a very vulgar, ostentatious, 
and hypocritical swindler, with the highest character for piety 
and honesty, and that his downfall and exposure ruined a great many 
people of whom we know nothing, This statement, and the 
description of his daughter’s wedding festivities, with a list of the 
people who attended them, make up the whole of the volume, with 
the exception of a chapter or two given to an immaterial episode. 
No special merits interfere with the only possible criticism to which 
the novel lays itself open—that we knew all this before. Mr. Seton 
aims at being witty, as well as sternly severe, but with as little point 
or freshness in the one direction as in the other. 


THE SeEason.—Through many showers and much changeful 
weather we have at last struggled once more into sunshine, and 
farmers have been busy in the fields, Sprouted corn cannot be 
cured, but in many cases the rain has injured the wheat less seriously 
than had been anticipated. We no longer look for an abundance of 
bright barleys, making 1881 what Mr. Mechi used to call a “pale 
ale” year, but we still may anticipate an average bulk of barley 
generally, and fair to fine quality in the North. The root crops 
should be a fine yield, and potato liftings prove almost universally 
satisfactory. During the bad weather period there were severe 
thunderstorms in different parts of the country, though in the 
metropolis there was very little electrical disturbance. From Oxford 
westward the rainfall on the 25th ult. was extremely heavy, over an 
inch being generally registered. Plums suffered a good deal from 
the heavy rain, as also did the flower-garden, 

Wet ENGLAND AND Dry Encianp.——The account of the 
average rainfall during ten years is suggestive. If a straight line were 
drawn from the Isle of Wight in the south to Dunnet Head in the 
north, it would divide the country into two zones, the wet and the 
dry. The Home Counties are the driest. At Bedford 18 inches is 
the average ; at Hunstanton, in Norfolk, 1934 inches. 
boundary line on the west the minimum fall is only a little less than 
double these amounts, and the maximum is over 154 inches ina noted 
wet spot in Cumberland—Seathwaite. On the east coast of England 
30 inches are rarely recorded. The meteorological records, reliable 
as they are in the main, show us that it is a popular error to suppose 
that scientists are infallible. At Tavistock there are two stations, 
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and the same is the case at Bolton. In each of these places there is 
between 8 and 10 inches difference between the rainfall recorded at 
the station in the same town! Weather is sometimes very local, but 
this seems a little too much. : 

FARMERS’ IMPROVEMENTS, ‘Where a farmer makes improve- 
ments on a farm,and thereby increases its value, it is manifestly 
inequitable that he should have his rent raised in the proportion of 
the improvements which he himself has made. Against such rare 
though possible acts of injustice, Mr. J. Howard, M.P., recommends 
that there should be given to tenants the power of appeal to a local 
tribunal such as the present Assessment Commission. 

LABOURERS IN HARVEST,——Writing from Great Bentley, Essex, 
Captain Deef says there is no longer any reason why extra wages 
should be paid to labourers at harvest time as in the old period of sickle 
work and fourteen to sixteen hours’ labour under a hot sun. Captain 
Deef dwells very particularly on the evil of giving large quantities of 
beer, a protest all the more weighty as it comes from a writer in no 
way connected with the total abstinence movement. ‘‘ The employer 
of labour,” says Captain Deef, ‘‘should surely give the tone to the 
harvest field and not the labourer, yet as harvest approaches the 
labourer becomes master of the position.” These remarks are the 
more significant to us, as we know Captain Deef to be in politics an 
open Radical of the most advanced school, 

Tue EAst CUMBERLAND AGRICULTURAL Society have just 
held their annual Show, The attendance was poor, and the number 
of entries disappointing, There were, however, some fine harness 
and saddle horses, also some excellent shorthorn bulls, and a good 
exhibit of Galloways. There was a small but good show of sheep. 
The butter shown was of uncommon excellence. The jumping 
contests occurred in a drenching rain, yet all the horses entered 
performed well. The veteran grey, Lady Armstrong, cleared all 
the fences so perfectly, and with such spirit, that the judges 
unanimously awarded her the first prize. At the Show luncheon the 
High Sheriff of Cumberland said he believed good stock were 
cheapest, that those who gave two or three pounds more for a good 
animal would be best paid in the end, 

AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. The Allandale Show just held 
was well attended. The principal prize winners were Mr. T. 
Lambert of Ebrington Hall, and Mr. G. Little of Burnfoot.--At 
the Irton Tenant Farmers’ Show Mr. Hawell of Lonsdale exhibited 
a number of very fine Herdwicke sheep. 

Lamp Sates.——The great Cumberland lamb sales just com- 
pleted have been marked by brisk business and satisfactory prices. 
The agricultural returns have shown a diminution in flocks so serious 
that holders all over England have been inspired with increased con- 
fidence. At Hetherington’s Sale, Carlisle, 2,014 lambs were sold at 
from 18s, to 32s, At Harrison’s nearly 10,000 changed hands. 
Half-bred lambs made 18s, to 29s. Cleughside lambs were in 
especial demand. 

CATTLE, The Hon,: Wilbraham Egerton, M.P., has purchased 
seven in-calf heifers of the Edenhall Shorthorn herd with which to 
commence a herd of his own at Tatton Park.—A heifer accidentally 
strayed on the Cumberland Fells, and got into a hut uponit. The 
door in some way must have shut, so that the poor animal was 
imprisoned without food or water for twenty-threedays. Strange to 
say, it is now recovering. 

Foor anp Mourn DiszAse.— About seventy of the Countess 
of Chesterfield’s cattle at Bretby have been suffering from this 
disease. They have been drenched with Burton ale and gruel, and 
the Countess has not lost one—in fact, they are all in a fair way to 
recover. 

DeEvoNnsHIRE.——The Director-General of the Ordance Survey 
wishes to say that the boundaries of this county having been ascer- 
tained, the sketch maps will be open for inspection at the Town 
Hall, Tavistock, on the 22nd and 23rd of this month, 

SUSSEX. Those who care to read about their native county 
may so easily miss an article in a daily paper, and especially in an 
evening paper, that we may here note, for the benefit of Sussex 
readers, that the S7, James's Gazette of Saturday last contains an in- 
teresting description of that county’s individual position among the 
English shires. 

SoMERSETSHIRE.——The Vacation Judge has had before him a 
curious case in the action of Hussey 7 White. The dispute bristles 
with matters of county custom and so forth, and we think that 
Somerset men should not miss reading it. 

WITHERED FLoweRs.—— How many flowers brought by hand, 
or sent by post, arrive shrivelled and withered for want of some 
simple plan to retain their moisture! Wet blotting paper is handy 
and effectual, wet moss is still better, while an outer wrapping of 
oiled paper or lead paper virtually assures the freshness of the 
flowers enclosed. Those who live in the country and send flowers 
to their town-prisoned friends would add muoh to their kindness in 
simply bearing in mind these little facts. 

THE FLAME TREE. At Glasnevin this beautiful bush is now 
in full bloom. Each plume is most fairy-like and delicate, rosy in 
front, shading to yellow behind, and perfectly charming in its 
garniture of cloud-like spray. The bush, as a whole, with its glow 
of rose-colour is a most lovely sight. 

Passion FLOWERS.——There is no flower more interesting than 
the passion flower. Of the so-called hardy sorts, /. cerulea is the 
best, It makes a fine climber for a house front where the aspect is 
any point from west to south. It is best planted in a sunken box, 
drained, and filled with light rich compost of loam, leaves, cow 
manure, and sand, Thus planted, it nearly always thrives. Even 
in bleak districts a sheltering mat and straw in winter will suffice to 
keep the frost off. 

MIGNONETTE should now be sown. It grows best in loam and 
leaf mould mixed, while a little mortar rubbish and some bone dust 
give aid. The mignonette should be placed under glass till the 

re up. 
Pn sips who love these flowers can secure good late 
blooming varieties to gladden August as well as July. Le/iusn 
Carolintanum is a medium, and Lilie superbum a very late 
variety. Both are very handsome. 

Tue NoRTH AMERICAN BRAMBLE deserves attention at the 
hands of those who like a wild garden. A recent visit to Warwick 
Castle showed it to be flourishing there. Its large resy-purple 
flowers and massive vine-like foliage single it out among many other 
plants. It is a plant that is of hardy growth, that takes care ol 
itself, yet does not soon supplant weaker subjects or over-run 

en. 

i en a who improve or add to the varieties of our 
hardy native plants are doing good work for the garden. A most 
interesting series of varieties of the common heather show how a 
plant generally uniform in its aspect and stature throughout the 
country varies, and how easily its_more valuable forms may be 
secured for gardens, These beautiful heaths should never, as is so 
frequently done, be used as edgings to beds of tall shrubs. They 
should be planted in open spots, where free growth can be made, 
A carpet of heath under trees is very delightful, yet how seldom da 
we meet with it. 

MISCELLANEOUS,——-A meeting of 400 Aberdeenshire tenant 
farmers has recently been held at Insch, to consider the prevailing 
agricultural depression.——Wisbey Slack and Low Moor, two 
commons in the West Riding of Yorkshire, and over 400 acres in area, 
are about to be enclosed.—Mr. Luttrell, the popular owner of 
Dunster Castle, West Somerset, will take an early opportunity of 
contesting his county in the Liberal interest. 
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1. Haute Combe Abbey.—2. Boatmen Waiting for a Fare.—3. Entrance to Haute Combe Abbey.—4. Chatillon Castle. 
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THE ROYAL REVIEW OF SCOTTISH 
VOLUNTEERS AT EDINBURGH 

looked forward to by all Scotland took 
place on Thursday, last week, and although the terribly wet 
weather did much to mar the affect of the display and the comfort 
of both volunteers and spectators, the gathering must yet be 
pronounced an unquestionable and magnificent success. No fewer 
than 40,674 citizen soldiers answered the call that had_ been made 
upon them, and of this number 36, rro were Scotch Volunteers, the 
rest coming from the English border counties of Northumberland, 
Cumberland, and Durham. Only five of the Scottish regiments 
were unrepresented, namely, the far-distant, Orkney Artillery 
Brigade, the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Aberdeenshire Rifles, and the 
Banlishire Rifles, whose absence was due to the season of the year, 
the men being unable to leave their fishing and harvesting work, 

The morning broke brightly enough after the almost incessant 
rain of the previous day and night, and the gaily decorated streets 
of Edinburgh were at a very early hour alive with people making 
their way on foot and in every imaginable species of vehicle to 
the hills around the parade ground in order to secure the best 
places from which a view of the spectacle could be obtained. 

The volunteers began to pour into the city soon after five o’clock, 
and by mid-day the last battalion coming by train had been safely 
landed. The railway arrangements were admirable, the special trains 
conyeying the troops from various parts of the country ran into the 
fve different stations which had been set apart for their use, the 
Haymarket, Morrison Street, and Murray Field Stations on the 
west side of the city, and those of Leith Walk and Duddingfield 
on the south and east. The majority of the volunteers came by 
rail; some of the trains from the north being decorated with 
thistles and heather, but two corps from Fifeshire, one from Ross, 
and one from Elgin landed from steamers at Granton, the Fife- 
shire men marching up to Edinburgh, while the other corps were 
conveyed by train. Some of the corps had been travelling all night, 
but the men were all in excellent trim and spirits, and the detrain- 
ing process was effected at all the stations without a single hitch or 
difficulty as fast as the trains arrived ; the men leaving the carriages 
and forming up at once for the march to the respective rendezvous 
where they had to await the order to proceed to the parade ground 
for inspection by Her Majesty. The London Scottish (7th 
Middlesex), some 300 strong, detrained at the Leith Road 
Station just before eight o'clock, and were vociferously 
cheered by a crowd of admiring compatriots who had assembled 
to welcome this crack London corps. They had their own 
pipers and band, and marched off to their rendezvous in the 
Park, where later in the day they attracted a good deal of 
attention, each man having adorned himself with a sprig of heather. 
Some of the corps which had travelled the longest distances were 
allowed to halt on the way to their respective rendezvous at Free 
College Buildings, Stewart’s Hospital, Heriot’s Hospital, the Corn 
Exchange, and other places, where comfortable breakfasts had been 
provided for them, whilst those who had been less fortunate had to 
do the best they could for themselves on the field, where camp fires 
were improvised, and rations served out in regular military fashion. 
As each corps arrived on the ground, arms were piled and the men 
allowed a certain amount of freedom, and during the early part of 
the day the different corps mingled with each other in a way which 
produced a picturesque effect by the variety of their respective 
uniforms, Meanwhile the great crowd of spectators on Arthur’s 
Seat, the slopes of Salisbury Crags, and the two other eminences, 
the Whinney Hill and the Haggis Knowe, which overlook the 
parade ground, grew rapidly greater, until at last the entire green 
heights were hidden ‘by a mass of sombre-hued garments, only 
relieved here and there by a spot of white which, on inspection 
through a glass, turned out to be a white mackintosh coat. ‘When 
a little later the rain began to fall, and umbrellas were put 
up, the crowd, beheld from a distance, resembled -nothing 
in the world so much as a field of huge toadstools. At half- 
past one the troops began to march from their rendezvous to 
the positions assigned to them on the parade ground, which was 
marked off by barricades, and guarded by military and police. By 


THE great event so long 


three o'clock the whole force was drawn up ready for inspection, 


and punctually at a quarter to four the Queen left Holyrood in an 
open carriage, and immediately afterwards enthusiastic cheers from 
the spectators proclaimed the fact that she had appeared in the park, 
In the first carriage were the Queen, the Duchess of Edinburgh, and 
the Princess Beatrice. In the second carriage were Mr. Childers 
and some of Her Majesty’s ladies. Among the mounted suite were 
the Duke of Edinburgh (in the uniform of the Edinburgh Militia 
Artillery, of which he is the Honorary Colonel), the Duke of Con- 
naught, the Duke of Cambridge, Sir Garnet Wolseley, Sir Charles 
Ellice, Lord Bridport, and Sir John M‘Neill. Escorted by a party 
of the 21st Hussars, Her Majesty, after inspecting the brigade of 
Volunteer Cavalry drawn up in front of the palace, proceeded to the 
left of the line of quarter columns, and drove thence along the lines, 
receiving a salute from each brigade as she passed, ending at the 
saluting point, above which waved the Royal standard of Scotland, 
and immediately behind which was the grand stand, with its 5,000 
fortunate occupants. At this point were drawn up the Royal Com- 
pany of Scottish Archers, an aristocratic corps, composed exclu- 
sively of noblemen and gentlemen, whose privilege it 1s to act as a 
Queen's Body Guard whenever Her Majesty appears in public in 
Scotland. They mustered 140 strong, and were under the command 


of their Lieutenant-General, the Dukeof Abercorn, while in the ranks - 


were to be seen the Earls of Rosebery, Elgin, and Dalkeith, Lord 
Reay, and several other noblemen. Their appearance was very 
picturesque and archzlogical, with their quaint, ancient-fashioned 
uniform, their Roman swords and their long bows, with three arrows 
stuck in their belts. The cheers from the spectators on the hill 
were vociferous, and the waving of hundreds of white handkerchiefs 
among the dark umbrellas produced a curious effect. 

The march past, which lasted exactly one hour and a quarter, was 
performed in a heavy downfall of rain, and within ten minutes the 
space before the saluting point was literally a slough of mud. 
Nothing daunted, however, the Volunteers stuck pluckily to their 
work, and went by, if not with quite the same precision and nicety 
of step and time as did their English brethren at the recent Windsor 
Review, yet with a commendable steadiness, determination, and 
cheerfulness which spoke eloquently for their training as well as for 
their loyalty, and left little to be desired from a military point of 
view. ‘One thing, however, seems to have been the subject of 
general comment, viz., the almost complete absence of great coats, and 
the great lack of uniformity in the matter of water-bottles and havre- 
sacks, all of which are absolutely necessary for even a short 
campaign in the field. The relentless storm of rain had the effect 
of driving away the greater number of spectators long before the 
march past was completed, and as soon as it was over the Royal 
party drove away towards Holyrood, amid the cheers of the com- 
paratively few spectators. : 

The hardships endured by the Volunteers did not end with the 
march past. There wasthe journey back from the field ; and even the 
few lucky regiments which were provided with shelter in Edinburgh 
had nothing dry to put on at their rough and ready lodgings. Most 
of them, however, left Edinburgh at once, and the work of getting 
them into the trains was for themost part carried through withthe same 
expedition and orderliness which had marked the detraining twelve 
hours before, andit is gratifying to read of the uniform discipline and 
good temper exhibited by the men under circumstances of a severely 
trying character. The London Scottish on its arrival at King’s 
Cross at 7 A.M. next morning is said to have presented a really 
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and weary-looking was every officer 
he Duke of Cambridge is said to have 
“ This is as hard as active 


pitiable sight, so damp, muddy, 
and man in thedetachment. T : 
exclaimed when coming from the review, 
service.” 

On the Thursday evening the Qu 
donald to telegraph, in her name, tc : 
corps which had taken part in the review, congratulating each corps, 
and expressing her great satisfaction with the bearing and conduct 
of the troops, and her wish to hear of their safe return. 

On the Friday H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, the Commander- 


in-Chief, issued a General Order, dated Edinburgh Castle, saying 


that— Although unhappily marred by continuous rain, the spec- 


tacle presented to Her Majesty was an admirable sequel to the great 
review recently held at Windsor, and the Queen has observed with 
much gratification: that the same soldierlike bearing, progress In 
discipline, and uniform good conduct which distinguished the volun- 
teers there assembled, were conspicuous, In 4 like degree on the 
present occasion. The review, and the unavoidable discomfort 
attending the return of the troops to their homes, necessarily with- 
out change of clothing, and after ‘many hours of fatiguing delay, 
furnished a trial of endurance and discipline rarely called for, and 
ler Majesty, while deploring the cause, bas learned with satisfac- 
tion that the conduct of her volunteers has been all that could be 
desired. The Field-Marshal Commanding-in-Chief has been com- 
manded by the Queen to express to the volunteers of all ranks her entire 
satisfaction with the appearance of the troops assembled, and His 
Royal Highness, in communicating Her Majesty’s commands to the 
forces, desires, on his own part, to convey his thanks to Major- 
General Alastair Macdonald, on, whom devolved the duty of 
organising the review and of commanding the force, as well as to 


the army corps, divisional brigade, and medical staffs, through 


whose exertions this successful gathering of corps scattered through- 
has been most successfully 


out the kingdom into one united force 
accomplished.” ‘ 

The ambulance arrangements of the Army Hospital Corps 
were of a very complete description, and were carefully carried out 
from the beginning to the end of the day, commencing with the 
arrivals at the railway station in the morning, and ending with the 
departures at the same places at night. Both on the parade ground 
and at the places of rendezvous, tent hospitals were put up and 
equipped with a full staff and material, ‘The casualty roll, how- 
ever, was fortunately very light. About 180 men were taken ill on 
the field, but after being attended to were able to rejoin their 
regiments, and proceed home. Seven cases of a more serious 
nature were taken to the Infirmary, but three of these were dis- 
charged next day. Several accidents to civilians also occurred, and 
were treated both at the military field hospitals and the Infirmary. 
A labouring man was found dead in the park on the Friday, and 
is supposed to have missed his way in the darkness, and fallen over 
the cliff, 

One fatal accident among the Volunteers is reported. A man of 
the 8th Lanark, falling over a rail before the march past, injured 
himself severely, and soon afterwards died. One officer and several 
men were in a dangerous state from exhaustion, and from Fairlie 
comes the news that a man, named Malcolm, belonging to the Largs 
Volunteers, had died suddenly on the platform there while on his 
journey home. Very few cases of drunkenness among the Volunteers 
are said to have occurred. a A 

In the evening, notwithstanding the continued rain, the streets of 
the city were crowded with people. In Princes Street and North 
Bridge a successful trial of the electric light was made, while the 
display of fireworks from Salisbury Crags, overlooking Holyrood 
Palace, the Calton Hill, and the Castle Rock, was of an exceedingly 
brilliant character, those on Salisbury Crags producing a most weird. 
appearance as they brought out the proportions of the hillin the 


een caused Major-General Mac- 
to all the officers commanding 


darkness. Immense crowds of people were in the park and 
neighbourhood. 
On the Friday the city continued em /2e, the street decorations 


remaining for the most part untouched, At noon, the weather being 
fair, Her Majesty, the Princess Beatrice, and the Duke of Connaught 
drove in an open carriage to the Castle, where they were received by 
Colonel L. Macpherson, who conducted them through the ancient 
rooms, pointing out the various objects of historic interest. Returning 
to Holyrood Her Majesty held a Privy Council, at which Lord 
Rosebery kissed hands on his appointment as Under Secretary for 
Home Affairs; and after which the honour of Knighthood was con- 
ferred upon ex-Lord Provost Collins of Glasgow ; the Queen having 
on the previous day conferred the same honour on the Right Hon, 
S. J. Boyd, Lord Provost of Edinburgh. 
—————_—_>—__——— 


THE SESSION OF 1881 


For the first week in this year Parliament is not either actually 
sitting or taking a brief holiday previous to continuing its labours. 
Opening in the first week in January, the Session closed in the fourth 
week in August, and, characteristically, on the very last day of the 
week. To the very end there were marching and countermarch- 
ing, attacks and repulses. On the day before the prorogation Lord 
Salisbury, hastening over from his holiday quarters near Dieppe, 
raised the standard of battle in the House of Lords, Fifty peers 
answered the whip suddenly sent out, and there was repeated in 
little the conflict with the other House that a fortnight earlier aroused 
a profound sensation throughout the country, fand threatened a 
constitutional crisis. a : 

A Parliament having this predisposition to work, and always 
ready to show itself unmindful of personal convenience, may reason- 
ably be expected to have a great show of work accomplished at the 
end of so Jong a Session. That much was expected from it on the 
threshold of the year appears from reference to the Queen’s Speech, 


where we find thé announcement that ‘the labours of the Session ‘ 


will be more than usually arduous.” That Ireland was to be the 
scene of the principal enterprises was intimated from the fact that the 
two principal Bills mentioned in the Speech were a Land Bill and a 
Coercion Bill, A County Government Bill was also promised to 
Ireland, whilst for the rest of the Empire there was a Bankruptcy 
Bill, a Rivers Conservancy Bill, a Scotch Education Bill, the Alkali 
Works Bill, and two measures dealing with Parliamentary Election, 
one renewing the Ballot Act and the other grappling with the 
Corrupt Practices brought to light by the Election Commissioners. 
Of this programme all that has been carried out has been the passing 
of the two great Lrish measures, the Alkali Works Bill standing in 
Ae payment of the debts due to the remaining portions of the 
mpire, 

Private members have not had much chance of making their 
voices heard, much less of carrying forward those legislative reforms 
which several of them are known to have at heart. Nevertheless 
private enterprise has enriched the Statute Book with two measures 
of great practical value. It was only in the last moments of the 
Session that the Welsh Sunday Closing Bill and the Newspaper 
Libels Bill crawled through. At one time their chances seemed 
hopeless, and with respect to the Newspaper Bill it was merely the 
aecident of the absence of some of Lord Redesdale’s friends that 
prevented its being thrown out in the House of Lords. Mr. Warton 
in one House, and Lord Redesdale in the other, had determined to 
prevent the Bill becoming law. Mr, Warton did his best, and 
succeeded in keeping the measure back till it seemed too late for the 
Lords to proceed with it. But by an accidental concurrence of 
events this very pertinacity saved the Bill. Had the measure gone 
up a few days earlier there were in town sufficient peers of Lord 
Redesdale’s mind either to destroy it by amendments or to throw it 
out altogether, But by holding the Bill back a few days longer in 


the Commons Mr. Warton gave opportunity for nobl i 
perse, and the Bill reached the i Hones at a on 
Se ne Soke ue in attendance, and Lord Redesdale ae 

owerless to do more than protest, which he did wi ili 
at peer stages of the Bil ’ eee aE Ee 

ut the record of the Session of 1881 is not to be found in a li 
of Acts added to the Statute Book. It is said that he tant 
Act is of itself sufficient to account for the Session. This is true in 
existing circumstances in the House of Commons. But the 
difference in these is indicated by the fact that the Session that saw 
the Land Act of 1870 passed, also saw the Education Act and the 
Ballot Act become law, and this with a Session shorter by six 
weeks, The principal feature of the Session just closed has been 
the constant succession of dramatic episodes and_ startling 
aénouments, A few years ago we used to cherish as an event of 
great import and precious rarity the appearance in the middle of the 
floor of an hon. member standing on one leg and shaking his fist at 
the Prime Minister. When Mr. Plimsoll returns to the House he 
will find that that sort of thing is a mere trifle, an incident that 
would be passed over almost without remark. We have greatly 
improved since then, and the House is now capable of expelling 
twenty-eight members at a single sitting, and on a Wednesda 
afternoon disposing of another member by hustling him out of the 
lobby and dragging him down stairs, to deliver him in Palace Yard 
panting, and his coat torn, and his stylographic pen broken. 

, The real heroes of the Session of 1881 are Mr. Bradlaugh and 
the Irish members. The weakness or the too sanguine nature of 
the Government which, last year, refrained from settling the 
Bradlaugh business by an Act of Parliament found its Nemesis early 
this year. The Session had scarcely opened when Mr, Bradlaugh 
appeared at the table, and demanded permission to make affirmation, 
I'his was refused, and thereafter, at intervals during the Session 
with a long one graciously granted pending the passage of the Land 
Bill, Mr. Bradlaugh was constantly presenting himself at the Bar 
making dashes at the table, and being marched back in custody of 
the Sergeant-at-Arms. The great four de force, when he was 
projected into Palace Yard, in the condition already described, was 
appropriately reserved for the end of the Session, That was the 
last visit of the hon. member for Northampton. But it is not 
the last the present Parliament will hear of. He will come back 
again with the flowers in spring, and the beginning of next Session 
will be marred and wasted by a repetition of the scenes that have 
made memorable the Session just closed. 

The Irish members have proved harder to deal with than Mr. 
Bradlaugh. There are, of course, more of them, and much 
individuality of character has been displayed in working out the 
common cause of Obstruction, Mr. Parnell has been less e# 
évidence this Session than in former years. He has been content to 
sit in the background and watch the playful proceedings of his 
lieutenants, In these circumstances Mr. Healy and Mr. T. P, 
O’Connor has come to the front, though!the former, being of the 
two much cleverer and less hopelessly vulgar, has qutstripped his 
competitor. Mr. Healy, with all his faults of manner, has succeeded 
in impressing the House with the conviction that he knows what he 
is talking about. Mr. T. P. O’Connor is as ignorant as he is ill- 
bred, and has earned the distinction, not undesirable from his point 
of view, of being absolutely the member of the Irish party whom 
the House of Commons is least disposed to hear. Mr. Biggar, 
perhaps unconsciously, imitating the tactics of his commander, has 
also temporarily retired into the background. By comparison with 
some who have shared a large place in the Parliamentary reports in 
the Irish papers Mr. Biggar is a veteran. He has earned his repu- 
tation, and can afford to stand on one side, to give younger men a 
chance, His remarkable reticence during the debate on the Irish 
Land Bill gave rise to the conjecture that he said nothing on the 
subject because he knew nothing. That, however, is not a consi- 
deration which unduly weighs with an Irish member. 

The laurels of the Session have been exclusively gathered for Mr. 
Gladstone. Sir Stafford Northcote has played but an unimportant 
part in the history of the Session. His authority has been questioned 
by several sections of his following, and his principal struggles have 
been with those of his own household. Mr. Gladstone, on the 
contrary, has reigned supreme, and not the least remarkable 
phenomenon in the Session is that at the end of eight months the 
Liberal Party is absolutely free from ‘‘ caves ” or splits. 
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THE CONGRESS OF THE ARCH&OLOGICAL 
ASSOCIA TION—SOME OF THE PLACES VISITED 


Tue Archeological Association of Great Britain this year held 
its thirty-seventh annual meeting at Great Malvern, and excur- 
sions were made to various places of interest in the neighbourhood. 
‘A more fertile field for investigation could scarcely be chosen than 
this part of Worcestershire and the portions of Herefordshire and 
Gloucestershire adjoining. Objects of interest of every date abound 
in the churches, abbeys, towns, and old houses, and pre-historic 
remains, or those of which thedate can only be conjectured, are to be 
met with in the form of ancient encampments, “ barrows,” earth- 
works, &c. Unfortunately the weather was about as unfavourable 
as it could possibly be for such expeditions. This is greatly to be 
regretted, as the Great Camp on the Herefordshire Beacon, which is 
supposed to be an Ancient British work, is of great interest, and it 
has been suggested that it and its neighbourhood may have been the 
scene of the nine years’ war between Caractacus and the Romans. 

The magnificent Abbey Church at Great Malvern was the first 
object which naturally attracted the members of the Archeological 
Association. Dugdale, in his ‘ Monasticon,” says that the Priory 
of Malvern was a ‘“‘cell’” to the Abbey of Westminster, in other 
words, it was subject to the latter religious house, and originated in 
a small chapel dedicated to St. John the Baptist, which was erected 
iipon the spot where St. Werstan (Werstauns) suffered martyrdom. 
A certain Aldwine, a hermit, with his companions “‘ began to build 
the house of Malvern in the eighteenth year of the reign of William the 
Conqueror.” Whether the Normanarches now remaining in the nave 
of the Priory Church are of this date may be doubted. The whole 
church, with the exception of these twelve arches, was rebuilt much as 
we now see it in 1450, or thereabouts. A very remarkable feature 
about the interior is a semi-circular space enclosed by a low retain- 
ing wall immediately east of the altar screen. It looks very much 
as if this was the foundation of the old Norman apse, and the space 
enclosed by it and the altar screen may have been the site of the 
martyrdom and shrine of the Saint, This singular wall is covered 
with encaustic tiles, a form of wall decoration very uncommon in 
ancient English churches. To the left of the choir is the curious 
shrine or loft, built over two monuments which appear to be of an 
earlier date, represented in our illustration. It is difficult to say 
what purpose this structure served, probably it was a chantry chapel. 
The stained glass in Malvern Church is superb ; it fills fourteen or 
fifteen windows, and seems for the greater part to be coeval with the 
rebuilding in the fifteenth century ; some of it is, however, earlier, 
and may have been removed from the former church. The only 
remains of Great Malvern Priory is the pretty gateway to the west 
of the church. At Little Malvern is another priory, and singularly 
enough the church is like a small edition of that of Great Malvern. 
It was originally a cruciform building, but the choir and central 
tower alone remain. 

Fastnor Castle, the: residence of Earl Somers, who has taken a 
great interest in this Congress, is beautifully situated, and the 
approach by the “ Ridgway,” bordered with fine trees, 1s very 
striking. The Castle itself is a modern building, and its chief 
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interest is derived from its situation and the fine collection 
of pictures and other works of Art which it contains, : 

The charming little town of Ledbury, about eight miles 
from Malyern, abounds in objects of antiquarian interest. Few 
English towns have retained such a thoroughly medieval 
aspect. A vast noble church, a half-timbered market house, an 
ancient Hospital with its pretty Gothic chapel, and innumerable gabled 
houses, are amongst the attractions which it offers to the archzologist 
or artist, The church is a most interesting and singular building. It 
possesses an Early Norman choir, a large nave and aisles, chiefly 
Early English, a single transept to the north of the most elaborate 
Decorated work, the whole of the tracery of the windows being 
powdered all over with “ball flowers,” and a large detached tower 
quite isolated from the rest of the church, after the manner of the 
Italian campanile, and crowned by a very lofty spire. There are 
several interesting monuments, amongst others one to a lady evidently 
of Edward III.’s time, The arms carved upon it are those of the 
Royal House of England, but it is unknown for whom this beautiful 
tomb was erected. ‘The little lane running up from the market-place 
to the church is remarkably picturesque, and the Market House, 
supported upon wooden columns, is a charming example of medieval 
architecture, Opposite to the last-named building is the stone front 
of the old hospital founded by Bishop Hugh Folliott in 1232, with 
its embattled gateway and quaint old chapel. Before taking leave 
of Ledbury we must call attention to the restoration of the church 
going on at present. We cannot conceive why the internal walls 
should be pointed with Jack mortar, when it is so evident that the 
ancient mortar was wite. These great coarse black lines running 
all over the building are destructive of breadth, although they may 
claim the late M. Viollet le Duc as an authority in their favour. 

We have recently given an account of Tewkesbury Abbey in Zhe 
Graphic, so we will not repeat what has been previously written 
upon that superb church and its famous monuments ; we, however, 
give a sketch of the Warwick Chapel, with its profusion of canopy 
work and delicate tracery screens. ‘This exquisite monumental 
chapel was erected by Isabel, Countess of Warwick, in memory of 
her first husband, Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Worcester, who was 
slain at the siege of Meaux in 1421. This lady subsequently married 
another Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, a cousin of her 
former husband. By her second husband she had a son, Henry, 
who during his father’s lifetime, for some reason or other, went by 
his mother’s family name, ‘‘ Le Despenser,” and was known as 
“Lord le Despenser;” he was created Duke of Warwick by 
Henry VI., and crowned ‘‘King of the Isle of Wight.” He 
matried Cicely, daughter of Richard Neville, Earl of Salisbury, by 
whom he had one child, Anne. He died at the age of twenty-two, 
and his daughter Anne only outlived him four years, so the vast 
estates of Beauchamp and of the Despensers all passed into the 
possession of Anne, aunt of the former, and sister of Duke 
Henry. This Anne married another Richard Neville, who was 
created Earl of Warwick, and is known as the ‘‘ King Maker.” 
Duke Henry, his Duchess, and Anne his daughter, were all buried 
at Tewkesbury Abbey. HL. W. BREWER 
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BEN JONSON'S MAGISTRATES 


‘* RARE Ben Jonson,” who is not half enough appreciated in 
these degenerate days, draws some very witty character-sketches of 
the ‘Great Unpaid ” in the days of the Virgin Queen and her gossip- 
ing successor, King Jamie. Somehow a magistrate has always been 
open to the shafts of the world’s wits, But 300 years ago there was 
rollicking, good-humoured fun in the dramatist’s quips which is 
lacking in the pert critique of the Press-writer of to-day, _‘‘ Robert 
Shallow, Esq., in the county of Gloucester, Justice of Peace and 
coram,” has passed into history, and has for us as veritable an 
existence as Sir Matthew Hale or Blackstone. The simple-minded, 
somewhat conceited old man, upon whom the curtain drops 
while Sir John Falstaff still owes him a thousand pounds, is known 
to all of us. We laugh lightly at his simplicity and pomposity, but 
we claim him asa friend. ‘lhe Justices of Peace whom Ben Jonson 
portrays are just as much entitled to our friendly recognition. 
What could be better than Justice Clement, who very appropriately, 
in the dramatis persone of Every Man in His Humour, is described 
as ‘‘an old, merry magistrate.” He gives the life-like colour to an 
otherwise pedantic setting, for Jonson was not always happy in his 
groupings of characters. To Shakespeare belonged pre-eminently 
the faculty of depicting the man ‘‘in his habit as he lived.” Many 
of Jonson’s puppets, on the contrary, walk on stilts, and others are 
caricatured out of proportion. But Justice Clement, who lived ‘‘in 
the middle of Coleman Street,” is one of the delightful exceptions. 
Burly of form, ruddy of face, plethoric, and choleric,—the very anti- 
podes in his carelessness of consequences of Mr. Nupkins, the 
Ipswich magistrate, celebrated in ‘‘ Pickwick,”—he commands our 
immediate respect. When Oliver Cob, who had come to ‘‘crave 
the peace ” of his worship, ventured intoan extra-judicial chargeagainst 
“ vagrant tobacco,” the charms of which had only lately been offered to 
the world by Sir Walter Raleigh, the indignation of the “‘ old merry 
magistrate” who had evidently indulged in the divine weed, 
broke out :— 

** Clem,—Ha ! you speak against tobacco? Formal, his name. 

“ Formal—What’s your name, sirrah ? 

** Cob-—Oliver, sir, Oliver Cob, sir, 

“* Clem,—Tell Oliver Cob he shall go to the jail, Formal. 
*Sprecious ! An’ such drunkards: and tankards as you are come to 
dispute of tobacco once I have done. Away with him!” 

But by and by the Justice’s shrewd humour stands him in good 
stead, and we behold him clearing the clouds of jealousy which had 
put every man out of his humour in the play. The play should be 
read to be appreciated. . How good-humoured old Ben was may 
be seen in that act of Justice Clement’s. The merry magistrate 
takes the ‘‘ poet” Matthew’s MSS., and as he burns them says: 
“Here was enough to have infested the whole city if it had not 
been taken in time. See, see how our poet’s glory shines ! Brighter 
and brighter! Still it increases, O, now it is at the highest, and 
now it declines as fast. You may see, Sic transit gloria mundi.” 
Then he proceeds, ‘‘Nay, no speech or act of mine be drawn 
against such as profess it worthily. They are not born every year, 
asan alderman. There goes more to the making of a good poet 
than a sheriff.” Then his punishment of the false soldier and the 
false poet is immense—‘* While we are at supper you two shall 
Penitently fast it out i’ the court without, and if you will you may 
pray there that we may be so merry within as to forgive or forget 
you when we come out.” 

In Bartholomew Fair Adam Overdo, ‘‘a Justice of Peace,” is 
a well-drawn, life-like character. In the prudish, peak-bearded, 
buckram-doubletted man, who creeps into Bartholomew Fair 
professedly to guard the morals of the people over whom he 
was set, we catch a glimpse of a character who in Jonson’s 
day was beginning to develop into the rank hypocrite of the 
next generation. Adam Overdo was in fact a very ordinary 
man, strict and formal in his public behaviour, but ready to snigger 
at and enjoy in secret the forbidden things of this wicked world. 
But he says some smart things, and one of the best is said as he 
creeps into Bartholomew Fair disguised in the tights and cap of a 
fool. “They may have seen many a fool in the habit of Justice, 
but never till now a Justice in the habit of a fool.” We geta 
curious glimpse of the manners of the people in the homily which 
Overdo commences to read off to himself. ‘‘ Never shall I enough 
commend a worthy worshipful man, sometime a capital member of 
thiscity, for his high wisdom in this point, who would take you now 
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the habit of a porter, now of a carman, now of the dog-killer in 
the month of August, and in the winter of a seller of tinder-boxes, 
And what would he do in all these shapes? Marry, go you into 
every alehouse and down into every cellar, measure the length of 
puddings, take the gauge of black pots and cans, ay, and custard 
with a stick, their circumference with a thread, and weigh the 
loaves of bread on his middle finger.” The adventures of Adam 
Overdo on his journey through | Bartholomew Fair, though not so 
heroic as those of Ulysses on his way home from the Trojan War, 
are infinitely more entertaining. The silencing of the ‘‘over-righteous” 
magistrate is one of the happiest bits ever introduced into a play. 

In that amusing play, 7% Devil ts an Ass, which ought to be 
speciilly interesting in_ these days of wonderful schemes, the 
character of Sir Paul Eitherside, lawyer and justice, is admirably 
drawn, Six Paul Eitherside might have been one of those credulous 
baronets who are continually lending their names to prospectuses of 
public companies. Meercraft, the ‘‘projector,” whom Jonson 
so happily delineates, was full of arts for making fortunes for his 
patrons, By one of his “ prospectuses he proposed to clear ** two 
and twenty thousand pound on bottle-ale. Yes, sir, it’s cast to 
penny-halfpenny-farthing, on the back side there you may see it, 
read ; I will not bate a Harrington of the sum, T’ll win it in my 
water, and my malt, my furnaces and hanging of my coppers, the 
tonning and the subtlety of my yest ; and then the earth of my 
bottles which I dig, turn up, and steep, and work and neal myself 
to a degree of porcelane. I will save in cork in my mere stop’ling 
above three thousand pound within that term, by googing of them 
out just to the size of my bottles, and not slicing. There's infinite 
loss in that.” Sir Paul Eitherside is the softest of clay in the hands 
of that wondrous potter, and believes the wildest and most absurd 
stories. But, unlike Justice Clement and Adam Overdo, Jonson does 
not succeed in giving him a distinct personality. To be sure there is 
not much scope for humour in the character of a solemn prig, 
except at his expense, and in that way Jonson indulges to the full in 
the tricks which he makes Meercraft, the projector, play off upon 
him. : a 
The magistrate in 4 Tale ofa 77 wb, Justice Preamble, does not 
appear in his official capacity, and so does not call for notice. 

T. H. Norra 
——_—_—_—> 


A PRESENT FROM A FRIEND 


BuTTer’s personal appearance was decidedly against her, and 
when to her peculiarly satanic aspect was added a habit of taking 
violent antipathies to people about the place, it of course followed 
that she could not become a favourite. Her name was awarded 
from no natural softness or oleaginous propensity, but on account 
of the diligent use she made of her head. In fact, to her antipathies 
she was a kind of animated battering ram, and when on what that 
historical personage Mr. Joe Gargery termed “‘the rampage,” she 
carried all before her. hes : 

Simmons never liked her, and being a man with a strong distaste 
for what he termed “‘ strange beasties,” he shook his head at her and 
prophesied ill. It is, perhaps, going too far to say that the old 
man had any really superstitious belief in demoniacal possession ; 
but he used to mutter about Butter darkly. ‘‘ Nature, sir, allers 
puts her mark on beasties of a kindly sort, same as lambs and pigs; 
but look at that there crittur, with her horns and black beard and 
hoofs. I don’t say nothing agin her, sir, but she ain’t no good.” 

It never seemed to occur to Simmons that the lamb and the pig 
both bore cloven hoofs, as well as Dovey, the Jersey cow that he 
petted and milked night and morning in addition to his duties as 
gardener, but certainly Butter’s personal appearance was sadly 
against her, and the maids looked upon her with as much disfavour 
as the gardener himself. Butler came to us when little Linny was 
ordered asses’ milk for nutrition, and a maternal ass not being 
easily procurable, a friend—please note : a friend—suggested a goat. 
‘© Why, my dear fellow,” he exclaimed, ‘it will answer all the 
purposes, and I can give you one in full milk.” 

Of course I expressed my gratitude, and inquired about food. 

* Food,” he cried, ‘‘why a goat will eat anything. Let it graze 
in the yard, and when grass grows short you can feed it on old boots 
or your newspapers. Nothing comes amiss to a goat,” 

This was candour itself, but my friend said no more. I had to 
find out the qualities of the lady goat for myself, and at once I may 
as well set down all there was on the credit side, z.¢., she gave 
abundantly most excellent and nutritious milk. That was all, for if 
ever mischief were incarnate upon this earth it must have been in 
our present, which my friend hastened to send with a very kindly 
letter, and I was told of the animal’s arrival as I was dressing one 
stormy morning in June. The present had been placed in the 
stable, and hurriedly finishing my preparations, I went down, 
crossed the yard, and opened the top half-door of the stable to start 
back in horror, for, as the door swung back, something sprang up, a 
pair of cloven hoofs were placed over the bottom half of the door, 
and I found myself face to face with about as perfect a resemblance 
of an old-fashioned ideal demon as ever artist placed upon a canvas, 
and in the blackest dyes. There were the sharp curved horns, the 
pointed beard, and glaring eyes almost on a level with my face, and 
it was not until I was saluted by an ill-used prolonged bleat that I 
recovered from my astonishment, and proceeded to administer 
caresses after the approved fashion of rubbing the creature’s nose 
and pulling its horns, 

It approved, however, of neither, but allowed itself to drop back 
into the stable, retreated a few paces, and then, before I could 
realise what was to follow, charged at the door, making it crack 
with the violence of the butt, and ending by Jeaping right out into 
the yard and charging me. : 

It is not my fault that I am not a brave man, I was not my own 
parent, or I might have been as brave as Alonzo, who had the bad 
taste to come in such unpleasant guise to visit the fair Imogen. 
Failing, however, in this bravery, I took to my heels, chased by the 
goat; and the next moment was over the wall in the kitchen 
garden, rather scratched and discomposed, but in other respects 
unhurt. Safety being assured, indignation and annoyance followed, 
for there is something very lowering to a man’s dignity to find that 
he has been chased off his own premises by a goat, an animal which 
literally displayed the cloven hoof—cloven hoofs, I should say— 
for while I was thinking what it would be best to do the creature's 
hoofs appeared over the low wall. Then there was a rustle, and I 
had a peep of the curved black horns, but only a momentary peep, 
for the black tips disappeared, and directly after there was the rattle 
of hoofs on the dog kennel, a good deal of chain rattling and bark- 
ing, and then my present appeared upon the low wall, trotting con- 
fidently along towards the out-house, upon which it leaped, rattling 
the tiles as it ascended to the ridge, where it paused, turning its 
head, and making horny feints at nothing, as if it were perched 
upon a chine of the native mountains of some remote parent of the 
past. But even this did not suffice, for the ridge being traversed, 
there were higher rocks to reach, and before I could realise what 
was about to happen, the goat was clattering over the slates of the 
stable, and had perched itself upon that higher ridge, where it began 
to browse upon some moss and lichen in a state of the most perfect 
content. : 

I had never before realised that a goat is essentially a climbing 
animal, one’s ideas in connection with it being that it was a four- 
footed animal, wearing hair instead of wool, and ordained by nature 
to draw little chaises at our seaside resorts. Here, however, 
I was brought face to face with the natural propensities of the goat, 
and of course the next idea was how to get it down. The browsing 
on lichen presented the means, and, hurrying away, I pulled tvo or 


three feathery plumed carrots, and_ returned, to hold them out 
temptingly to the goat, calling ‘“‘ Nanny” the while. For a few 
moments she paid no attention, but the sight of the red and green 
carrots had its effect, and she came clattering down in a _break-neck 
way, baaing loudly, snatched the carrots from my hand, ate them, 
and then seemed to apologise for her former rough behaviour by 
bleating for more. - 

We were friends from that moment, and Butter supplied the 
nursery most liberally, She evidently associated me henceforth 
with food, and my appearance within eyeshot was the signal for a 
rush from this most importunate of beggars, one, however, who 
resented neglect with her horns and head to such an extent that in 
mere self-defence, and to Simmons’ great disgust, the choicest of 
vegetables too often fell to her lot. She was a very epicure in her 
way, and refused as gifts any but the best of the garden produce, 
though, left to herself, she would choose her own varieties, to wit, 
such as the bark of the Marie Louise peas, trained over the stable, 
and the same covering of the Alderton plum nailed against the dairy 
wall, Wherever there was a young fruit tree in the orchard the 
wood was laid bare; and the shrubbery, Simmons. declared, was 
totally spoiled. It may have been done out of enmity to the old 
gardener, who hated her most fervently, the dislike being returned 
ever since the day when Simmons resented the attentions of Butter 
to his greasy old velveteen jacket, which she found hanging on a tree 
in the orchard, She had eaten the whole of the collar, and had 
begun upon one cuff, before Simmons, who was digging potatoes 
hard by, raised his body upright, and glanced round. No sooner, 
however, did he catch sight of the ruin descending upon his coat than 
he ran to the attack, and liberally belaboured Butter’s side with the 
handle of the fork, the goat running off, uttering a series of indignant 
bleatings, to nurse her revenge in the yard. ‘This revenge was not 
long in coming to maturity, for soon after she walked slowly back, 
leaped the little gate, threaded her way amongst the trees, and went 
straight for the velveteen jacket to finish her repast. This, how- 
ever had now been placed far beyond her reach by the help of the 
handle of the Dutch hoe, and Butter soon found that it was of no 
avail to raise herself upon her hind legs, and perform a graceful pas. 
Simmons was, however, within view, stooping in unconscious inno- 
cence over the noble Magnum Bonums he was turning up in rows, 
and, turning upon him, there was a quick, short charge, aloud thud, 
and Simmons was lying groaning amongst the potatoes, the qualities 
of which esculent the goat then proceeded to test without paying the 
slightest heed to her fallen foe. 

Simmons always attributed his pain and lameness to the attack of 
the goat; but as he had suffered these ills at intervals for years, 
consequent upon sciatic attacks, perhaps Butter obtained more con- 
demnation than was her due. Still, her sins had become too 
flagrant to be passed over unnoticed. She had spoiled the better 
part of the orchard, invaded the shrubbery, made the garden her 
happy hunting ground, and destroyed the vegetables to such an 
extent that Simmons had declared labour to be in vain ; but still she 
was tolerated for the sake of her bland and life-giving offerings at 
the nursery shrine till in an evil moment she took to leaping over a 
neighbour’s boundary, and carrying on incursions within his sacred 
precincts. ‘Then her fate was sealed, and an advertisement was 
inserted offering this fine milch goat for sale. That advertisement 
was repeated again and again without avail. No one responded, 
and it was now that I began to realise the fact that no one in the 
possession of the ordinary amount of sense would buy a goat. At 
last a happy thought dawned upon me. I would give it back to my 
friend, the donor, with thanks, When, however, I proposed it, he 
laughed derisively, 

“Not if I know it,” he replied. 

‘Dut it is such a mischievous beast,” I said, indignantly. 

‘*Ves, she is mischievous—~I never knew a worse,” he said, 
coolly. 

‘And yet you gave her to me!” 

** Well, you wanted a goat, didn’t you?” 

** Yes, but not such a fiend incarnate as that.” 

“Oh, they’re all alike, my dear boy, and I wanted to get rid 
of it.” 

“* And pray, what am I to do with it now?” I asked in what I 
meant for a sareastic toue, 

“Oh, I should make her a present to a friend,” he said, coolly, 

That was all the satisfaction I could get ; and after a little bit of 
a struggle with conscience, I did give Butter to a man I did not 
like, and whose enmity would not much matter if he took offence. 

He smiled at me in a Quilpish way last time we met, but he did 
not say anything. Perhaps he was thinking of the state of his 
decorticated orchard. If I knew, however, for a fact that he had 
made some one else a present of the goat, I should advise every 


reader to avoid being the recipient of such a gift. 
Gro. MANVILLE FENN 


a 

A Mutvat AurTopsy SocIETY exists in Paris whose members 
pledge themselves to leave their bodies to the Anthropological 
Laboratory for dissection, a statement of the result of the post mortem 
being drawn up at a very low price for the members of the deceased's 
family, The society has prospered for two years, and now, the 
Parisian tells us, appeals for further members, who, “‘after having 
been useful during their life, are fired by the noble ambition of 
being useful after death.” The advantage to science is specially 
urged, because, whereas generally the dissection subjects are unknown 
to the operators, in the present case the examiners, knowing the 
character and personality of the deceased would be able to study 
properly the relations between the body and the brain. Members 
of this society would certainly look on cremation asa waste of 
valuable material, and yet in the United States the process is fast 
creeping into favour, though not so successful as in Italy and 
Germany. The tenth case at the Washington furnace is just 
reported, while a dying spinster has expressed her desire to form the 


next subject. 


—_— 
A STREET IN PORT LOUIS, MAURITIUS 


Port Louts, the capital of a sugar and vanilla growing colony, 
is inhabited by a wonderful mixture of races and half-castes, niun- 
bering altogether about 70,000, It is situated in the hollow of a 
circular range of hills, formed by an ancient volcano, that reflect 
concentrated heat, store up miasmatic vapours, or collect the eddies 
of galesand hurricanes, Our engraving, which represents an ordinary 
street scene, is from a sketch by Major H. G. Robley, cf the 
Sutherland and Argyll Highlanders, who writes as follows :— 
‘* Nearly every corner house is the shop of the patient, irrepressible 
heathen Chinee, who never smiles, doing a trade in almost every- 
thing, particularly that of selling cheap and poisonous liquors, Over 
the door is the superscription : 

MR. AH SIN BROTHERS, 
Consolidated Retailer 
of Colonial Produce. 


At his doorway an imbiber of his port (?) or rum seems to have 
been suddenly taken ill, and not being a favourable advertisement 
is being shoved away. The cast-off tunics of the British army are 
sent to Mauritius in thousands, and the coat of the Grenadier lines- 
man or gay Hussar is worn by some skulking Malabar or Madrassee 
coolie with thin bare legs, one of whom thus arrayed is passing the 
by no means cheerful establishment at the left-hand corner, whose 
owner, in contemplative mood, cigarette in hand, with lack-lustre eye 
influenced by his sad trade, is one of the numerous artificers of coffins; 
his stock-in-trade piled up behind the door shows a thriving trade, for 
sickness flourishes in this town, The local papers teem with obituary 
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notices, their advertisements often refer to the 
same subject, and contain light reading about 
epidemics and other diseases that ravage man and 
beast, including the few deer on the hills A 
great deal of mourning is worn, 

« Our artist chatting while taking his sketch near 
the Creole coffin dealer, asked him whether business 
was flourishing, and if he would like an order in 
advance. With a shrug of the shoulder he says, 
‘Do not be angry with me, sir, I only com- 
plete the decrees of Providence.’ Talking to the 
Coolie man in cast-off tunic, who is telling of some 
wrong at the top of his voice in the hideous 
jargon called ‘Creole,’ is a cross-breed native 
peeler, who notwithstanding his staff of authority 
does not look as if he had strength enough to ‘run 
in’ the feeblest malefactor. ; 

‘Perhaps a new arrival in Port Louis would 
remark the open drains which meander by the 
roadside, but they are so numerous that habit 
aceustoms all but the nose to them. The chiens 
marrons, or vagrant curs which haunt the town, 
are enabled by this benevolent institution to pick 
up a scanty livelihood from the garbage which 
floats down them. ; 

“Tn the centre is a 24né, or nurse, who is taking 
a couple of snuff-and-butter-coloured children to 
mass. Casting an admiring glance at her is a 
young Creole gentleman, one of the ‘‘ jeunes gens 
of the place, irreverently pronounced by most 
English as ‘ Jing-jongs.’ . 

“A fat cook of Mozambique extraction is being 
saluted by a friend of equally high colour, with 
the true politeness that has been picked up from 
the French, who once were masters here, and 
who still form the bulk of the white population. 

** Standing in the doorways, at gates, or leaning 
out of the windows of the little wooden houses, 
gossiping or staring inquisitively at the passers- 
by, are seen women of every complexion, from 
ebony black, through brown and yellow, to pure 
white. Further up the street is an Indian woman 
with numerous bangles and anklets, carrying on 
her hip her bright-eyed child. She has just 
passed two ‘jollidogues ’ of the ‘Arry type, who 
are about to imbibe poisonous white rum at the 
next Chinaman’s shanty. 

‘“Fhe bare feet and general squalor does not 
strike one as it would at home ; here man requires 
so little to live, a rag to cover his hide, and a 
pemnyworth of rice washed down with Adam’s ale. 

**A ‘cariole,’ the conveyance or cab of the 
island, now appears behind a miserable pony. It 
is a box on wheels, with canvas awning. The 
fare has to step on the shaft, and squeeze past the 
driver to the back portion of this cramped vehicle. 
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A BABY ORANG-OUTANG 


ON BOARD A 


STEAM TRAWLER 


DRAWN BY WILLIAM BANKS 


IN THE FIRTH OF FORTH—TH 


SEPT. 3, 1881 


‘*In the neglected gardens beautiful cayenne 
palms rear their heads in the sun, gorgeous scarlet 
and purple Bougainvillias riot over the veran- 
dahs and palings. The background is filled in by 
the curious lava ridges, which surround the town 
on three sides, and cause the heat in summer to 
be intolerable by the radiation from their bare 
slopes and precipices. The ‘Pouce,’ a peak so 
called from its resemblance to a thumb, appears 
near an enormous gap or cut on the hill like an 
embrasure for giant cannon. 

‘‘ Mauritius is intensely loyal, and ‘Le God 
save” is frequently heard on conclusion of enter- 
tainments. It was visited by the ‘Duc d’Edin- 
bourgh,’ and shops that were ‘fournisseurs’ to 
him glory in the Royal Arms.” 

eS 


ON BOARD A STEAM TRAWLER 


Our engraving, which is from a sketch by Mr. 
William Banks, shows the remarkable scene pre- 
sented on board one of the many steam trawlers 
now carrying on operations with such marked 
success in nearly all the principal fishing-grounds 
around our coast. Against the application of 
steam to this valuable industry a tremendous hue 
and cry has been raised ; spawn and bait beds are 
declared to be ravished and destroyed by this 
process, and fishermen generally take a very 
despairing view of the situation, not a few of them 
regarding their occupation as gone. Whether 
this complaint is well founded, or whether it 
is simply due to the prejudice which invariably 
hampers a new order of affairs, is still an unsettled 
question, 

The boats thus engaged are powerful but in other 
respects ordinary tug steamers fitted up with a few 
simple but effective appliances for their purpose, 
the chief of which is the trawl. This consists of a 
pine beam measuring about thirty feet long, fitted 
at either end with large steel hoops, which sup- 
port it three or four feet from the ground, To, 
and all along this beam, is attached the upper 
part of what may be termed the mouth of the bag 
or net, the lower jaw, so to speak, being weighted 
to the ground by a stout hawser binding, which 
enables it to accommodate itself to the bed of the 
sea; in this manner it is dragged along at the rate 
of from three to four miles an hour, gulping down 
like some huge sea monster everything that comes 
in its way, until time, or the strain upon the 
hawser that drags it, declares to those on board 
the necessity of ‘‘ heaving up.” - 

Steam winch and crane are then brought into 
requisition, and the glittering mass cast upon the 
deck in the manner portrayed. 
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ELC OME 
We ORNE 


i. Nearing the Devil’s Gap : Rat Portage, July 29.—2. Pow-wow, Garden River Reserve on the St. Marie River.—3. Eagle Lake, July 28.—4. How Mr. Norquay (the Premier} Raised 
a Mountain in Manitoba,—s. Arrival at Dryberry Lake.—6. Wabegoon Lake, the Vacht Carrying His Excellency from the Tug.—7. View of Winnipeg from amongst Lightning 
Rods 0. St. Boniface College.—8, Lake of the Woods: Line of Canoes being Towed by the Tug.—9. His Excellency holding a Drawing Room on the Canadian Pacific Railway: 
‘An Indian Chief Introducing his Favourite Squaw, Wabegoon Lake, July 27.10. The Great ‘ Black Stone ” (Blackstone) Laying Down the Law at the Landing. 


TO THE GREAT NORTH-WEST WITH THE MARQUIS OF LORNE-IV, 
FROM SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR. SYDNEY P. HALL 


 Fichte ” as ‘the great Ego,” the 


uncompromising Transcendentalist, that one 1s startled when 
Professor Adamson, in thenew volume of the «sphilosophical Classics 
(Blackwood) speaks of him as a man of action rather than of thought. 
No doubt, at his centenary in 1862, his patriotic * Addresses to the 
German nation” were praised far more than his ‘ Wissenschafts- 
lehre ;? but then, in 1862, Germany was Jooking forward to Sadowa, 
if not to Sedan, The fun of the thing is that the addresses, which 
by the way made singularly little noise when delivered, were not 
objected to by the French, then occupying Berlin. Davoust warned 
Schleiermacher and Wolf; but Fichte managed to enwrap his 
patriotism in such a speculative cloud that it passed unobserved, 
Indirectly, however, the war caused his death. His wife, who worked 
incessantly in the hospitals during the winter of 1813, was struck 
down by fever; he nursed her sedulously, and caught the disease. 
As with Mr. and Mrs. Kingsley, the husband succumbed, the wife 
recovered, Fichte had settled at Berlin after his expulsion from 
Jena, where he might, perhaps, have lived down the charge of 
‘Atheism, backed though it was by Saxe-Weimar influence, had he 
not made himself very unpopular with the students by interfering with 
their Gesel/schafts in his attempts to raise the tone of morals. At 
Berlin, where the king cynically said it was God’s business, not his, 
to inquire into a man’s religion, he found a literary society constructed 
almost on free-love principles, F. Schlegel setting the 
example by living with Dorothea Veit. Fichte was scandalised at 
such a state of things, and there was no love lost between 
him and tfie é’ve of the Prussian capital. However, he was 
chosen Rector of the new Berlin University, in founding which he 
had a considerable share. That he did not long hold his office 
cannot be wondered at when he used to reply to the protests of the 
Senate; ‘‘Not I, as an individual, desire this, but the idea that 
speaks and acts through me.” Mr. Adamson disclaims all pretensions 
to give more than an introduction to Fichte’s philosophy, but this 
he does well, and as clearly as the subject allows, showing the dif- 
ference between dogmatism and idealism, between Leibnitz and 
Spinoza, and pointing out how far Fichte gets beyond Berkeley. 
Objective and subjective facts, and the zertewm guid of a thinking 
subject, which we unconsciously place alongside them, form the 
English method, as contrasted with the Berkleyan or psychological 
and the speculative method of Fichte. It is hopeless, in our brief 
notice, to give any notion of this method and of its developments, 
or to examine the statement that Fichte is Spinoza expressed in 
terms of Kant. Those who care to puzzle out the meaning of 
axioms like **The Ego pos-its originally and simply its own being,” 
will find this little volume a great help. The cry is still for a more 
thorough metaphysic which shall reconcile the apparent differences 
between scientific realism and that philosophic method of which the 
“ Wissenschaftslehre” is a type. _ ‘‘ Psychology,” says Professor 
Huxley, “differs from physical science only in the nature of its 
subject matter, and not in its method of investigation,” but, however 
this may be, the contrast between these methods is of the sharpest, 
and an adequate solution of the meaning of experience yet remains to 
be found. 

“‘Yousehold Horticulture” (Chatto and Windus) is one of the 
pleasantest books we have seen for a long while. Tom and Jane 
Jerrold, in their ‘Gossip About Flowers,” show that the growth of 
cities has made window gardening a necessity ; and that the need has 
been to some extent successfully met is proved by their having been 
able to give such a title as ‘* Floral London ” to one of their chapters. 
When middle-aged men were boys, London was, perhaps, the 
dingiest, dreariest city in Europe ; it has now become “‘a city of 
summer flowers,” and, if we can but keep the fogs within bounds, it 
may become also a place of winter gardens, Mr. and Miss Jerrold 
do not notice the change that has come over some of the city grave- 
yards, a change that might well be extended to the suburbs; but 
they speak of the value of plants as air purifiers, this valuable quality 
belonging not only to the tender bluegum, but to the sunflower, the 
bay, the pine tribe, &c. We are glad they protest against 
the’ barbarous incongruity of ‘‘virgin cork” on stuccoed 
house fronts, and against the melancholy parterres of coloured 
sand and broken stone which the South Kensington Horti- 
cultural brought into fashion. Window gardening, inside and out, 
of course, gives room for suggestive chapters; but more novel are 
the remarks on flowers instead of fire stove ornaments. Here we 
venture to add a word. The effect of foliage-weeds on the hearth 
like hogweed and cow parsley and forget-me-not (actually growing) is 
beautiful ; but our authors don’t insist enough on the need, not only 
of changing the water, but of cleansing the vases. The succulent 
growths which form the best stove ornament want most care to keep 
them sweet. In ‘*The Use and Abuse of Wild Flowers” a not un- 
necessary plea is put in for some conscience in fern-gathering. 
Many places have been wholly stripped of their ferns, and even the 
primrose has here and there been almost extirpated. About house- 
top gardens our authors are not very enthusiastic, A good deal may 
be done without glass; but roof-greenhouses will only flourish 
where ‘‘expense is no object.” Camellias, we are sorry to hear, are 
out of favour; and we hope what is here said of them and of 
oleanders will help to reinstate such really admirable and very 
manageable flowers. Of the tomato as a window plant we cannot 
endorse the commendation. Its strong smell surely makes against 
against it, Among palms we wonder the date palm is not 
named, It can be easily raised from the seed, and, though not 
beautiful, is worth growing as a curiosity. Pedestrians will be glad 
to learn that a dath of Aay tea is a panacea for over-fatigue and all its 
accompanying ills—including, we suppose, that sleeplessness 
which so often ruins a ‘*good long day.” It must be hay from 
natural grass, if (as we are told) the scent of the ‘sweet vernal 
grass” is the specific. 

Indian history is proverbially dull; and the books hitherto 
written about it have done little to enliven its dulness. It was, 
therefore a good thought of Mr. Talboys Wheeler to retell the 
‘Annals of India in Narratives,” giving in ‘Tales from Indian 
History” (Thacker: London, Calcutta, and Bombay), something to 
encourage the student, as ‘‘ Stories from Herodotus ” are supposed 
to lead the schoolboy on to attack the less attractive sections of the 
father of history. For, dull as it is, Indian history must be more 
studied than it has been. To officer a country with youths who, 
if they got marks enough in mathematics and German, were not 
troubled much about the past records or present habits of the 
people whom they would have to manage, is a notion that never 
could have occurred to any one but a fanatic for competition. We 
have at last come to insist on a good deal of special knowledge from 
our Civil servants; but we ought to have still more of it, Boys 
meant for India should suck in Indian matters with their Latin 
accidence, as the old Company’s cadets, brought up among home 
traditions, could hardly help doing. Mr, Wheeler’s book will be a 
great help in this way ; boys are sure to like it, for it is even more 
sensational than the ‘‘Tales of a Grandfather,” on the lines of 
which we are told it was planned. The brusquely terse style will 
please them, and will (we hope) wean native students, for whom 
(as well as for folks at home) the work is meant, from their love of 
fine writing. It will delight an Engtizh boy and astonish a young 
Baboo to read that ‘Warren Hastings was a little man, with a 


One thinks so habitually of 
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resolute cast of features, indomitable energy, and courteous manners, 
He never climbed a church steeple oF fought. other boys like 
Robert Clive.” Mr. Wheeler’s estimate of Hastings is very fair § 
he believes (as we do) that he took that first 100,000/, from the 
Nawab Vizier, and he points out the iDegality (by Indian law) of 
Nuncomar’s hanging, whatever may be said of its expediency. Of 
the mode of Lord Clive’s death he is silent ; and he might have 
said more about Dupleix; and about the Dyce Sombre case which 
grew out of the fortunes of one who is certainly an instance of the 
wicked man prospering to the end. The second Sikh campaign is 
dismissed in a few lines, Chillianwallah being spoken of as an 
indecisive battle ; and the Burmese wars, condemnetl by the philan- 
thropists, are briefly but firmly justified. Whether the Mutiny would 
never have broken out had it been explained that no issue of the new 
cartridgeshad taken place, and had theSepoys been left to grease their 
own, we cannot tell. We are glad, for the sake of native readers, that 
the massacre at Cawnpore is spoken of with deserved indignation. 
Mr. Wheeler insists on the value to Indians of a year or two in 
Europe, and looks forward to the day when Indian nobles and 
merchants will, as a matter of course; send their sons to our 
Universities. He points out that there is no history of the Indian 
people -apart from their chiefs and sovereigns, for there has never 
been any popular mavement, though surely this shoald be limited to 
politics, for religious movements, some of them with a marked 
political effect, there certainly have been $ the Buddhist reformation 
and the Sikh polity are cases in point. That Akhbar was for a 
time a Christian, that Aurungzebe was ‘a Moghul Cromwell, and 
that the wars of Mahmoud Ghuzni are as romantic as those of 
Charlemagne, most of Mr. Wheeler’s readers will willingly admit. 
We cannot imagine a more useful or acceptable present for a boy 
whom it is desirable to interest about India. His curiosity is sure to 
be whetted by the stirring narratives amid which Mr. Wheeler has 
embedded so much solid information. We need. scarcely remark 
that the author's late position in India, as History Professor in the 
Madras Presidency College, enabled him to adapt his work to 
the needs of native students. . 

Mr. H. Hensman, of the Allahabad Pioneer and the Daily News, 
the only special correspondent who was with our troops during the 
late Afghan troubles, has republished the letters which he wrote on 
the field. These have already received the highest commendation 
from Sir F. Roberts: ‘*Nothing,” he writes, “could be more 
accurate or graphic ;” and he cordially congratulates the writer on 
giving descriptions of Charasiab and other scenes ‘which any soldier 
might have been proud to write.’ They quite deserve Sir 
Frederic’s praise, and will certainly take rank as the bet 
record of .he tangled events which, beginning with Cavagnari’s 
massacre, ended with the battle of Candahar. At what followed 
that battle Mr, Hensman only glances, His closing chapters go back 
to the sad defeat of Maiwand (of which he gave the first non-official 
account) and the siege of Candahar. Even now it is sad in the 
extreme to read the story of Lieutenant Maclaine’s murder, and of 
the general indignation against Ayoub, who might have saved him, 
and “ with whom there can for the future be no question of treating.” 
It is a little disappointing, too, in the face of whathas since happened, 
to read that ‘‘though Abdurrahman has not in Cabul itself a 
faction worthy of the name, his pres¢ige lies in the support the hardier 
tribesmen are willing to give him as a soldier and a ruler.” The 
account of the fight at Ahmed Khel is wonderfully vivid. One sees 
the Ghazis rushing across five or six hundred yards, throwing the 
1gth Bengal Lancers into confusion, and driving them on the 19th 
Punjab Native Infantry—penetrating in fact within twenty yards of 
the place where Sir Donald Stewart and the Staff were watching the 
affair. They were only defeated thanks to the breechloader ; and 
their onset ought to be a warning of the mischief that a few despe- 
rately reckless menmay do, Little matters as well as great ones come 
in for Mr. Hensman’s criticism. Thus he notes that all the wire and 
posts of a railway just set up at a cost of 20,000 rupees from Ali 
Kheyl to Dobundi was carried off by the hillmen, ‘*The Afghan 
War” (Allen and Co.), is not only an addition to our military litera- 
ture, but is a capital book for the general reader. 

We do not like Mr. Grenville-Murray’s ‘‘ Side Lights on English 
Society ” (Vizetelly) ; and we do not think Her Majesty, to whom 
(without permission} the book is dedicated, willlike it, Mr. Murray 
thinks his “‘side-lights ” will help to reform our morals just as the 
‘Marriage 4 la Mode” and the “* Guards’ March to Finchley” helped 
to mend the ways of eighteenth-century soldiers and civilians. We 
think his light is not the dry light of truth, but rather the glare of the 
casino. Women flirt, and men gamble, and there are such things as 
semi-detached couples; but it cannot do any good to exaggerate 
our social weaknesses in “‘loud” letterpress and still ‘‘ louder” 
engravings. Besides, judging by what we know, we demur to Mr. 
Murray's facts. He, who has been a diplomat, says that Foreign 
Office clerks regularly exact black mail from secretaries and attaches. 
This seems as likely as that young Lord Chuckstone should set his 
bull-dog at a mild clergyman who shares with him a first-class 
railway carriage, and that the guard should advise the parson to say 
nothing, because the offender is a lord. Such things are possible ; 
but it is simply impossible that the said lord should be dining in his 
college rooms, in cap and gown, and that the Dean, cap in hand, 
should walk in and interrupt this meal with a sentence of expulsion. 
Let us hope that a good deal besides in these volumes is to be set 
down to Mr. Murray’s long absence having madé him forget what 
manner of people we are. His abuse of Lord Shaftesbury cannot 
be so excused. It is in about as good taste as the epithets, 
‘‘hysteric, incompetent,” which he applies to the Premier, under 
the name of Mr. Paradyse, or his comments on ‘the ridiculous 
parsimony of Mr. Benjudah” (Disraeli). We will not believe that 
‘tall but the rich are driven from the judgment seat, and there is a 
tacit understanding among public men that Government must be 
carried on by an organised system of falsehood, deceit, and 
injustice.” j 

Volumes XI, and XII. of the edition de luxe of the works of 
Charles Dickens (published by Chapman and Hall, Limited, and 
printed by Messrs. R. Clay, Sons, and Taylor) contain respectively 
“A Tale of Two Cities” and ‘‘Great Expectations.” It seems a 
pity that the chronological sequence of the stories, as they originally 
appeared, has not been preserved, but we presume there were pressing 
reasons for adopting the present arrangement. ‘A Tale of Two 
Cities,” that delightful prose idyil, is illustrated by Hablot Browne, 
to whose pencil the picturesque costumes of the French Revolutionary 
period are especially suited. ‘‘ Great Expectations,” though abound- 
ing in amusing and eccentric character-painting, is not one of Dickens’ 
masterpieces, and, after the inimitable ‘‘ Phiz” etchings, the illustra- 
tions, by Messrs. M. Stone and Fraser, appear rather tame and 
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THE KINDERGARTEN SYSTEM 


For years this system has been in use in Germany, and it is at 
last becoming known in England, though it gains ground far too 
slowly to please those who know its real worth, It is very suitable 
for little children, as it combines amusement with instruction, and 
that amount of life and energy which so often causes children to get 
into mischief, because not properly directed, is by this means 
turned to good account. They have so much to interest them, and 
are really gaining much knowledge without the feeling that they are 
doing lessons, which so many little ones look upon (not unnaturally 
all things considered) with something approaching alarm. : 

One fault in the greater number of ordinary schools is that 
children are taught and treated in masses and not individually, 
which is one of the things which Herr Frdbel considers very 
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necessary ; of course this applies principally to the infants of the 
lower classes, as those of the middle and upper classes gain what 
insteuction they do receive in the nursery, where too often they are 
left to those who are really not fitted to instruct even infants 

though they may be most kind and devoted to the children; but it 
the nursery is superintended by a Kindergarten governess or nurse, or 
the children are sent to a Kindergarten, then they learn to observe 

to compare, and to reason, so that they gradually obtain the habit 
of exercising their faculties upon all which comes within their 
range. 

_ Much is done by object-teaching, for which purpose the first six 
gifts are used, viz.—First gift is a box containing six coloured balls ; 
second gift, ball, cube, cylinder; third gift, cube divided once in 
every way ; fourth gift, cube divided into eight planes cut length- 
ways; fifth gift is an extension of the third—the cube is divided 
into twenty-seven equal cubes, three of these are further divided 
into halves and three into quarters; sixth gift stands in the same 
See to the fourth as the fifth stands to the third, and by its aid 
all the exercises given under the i ut t 
See. g the fourth may be carried out io a far 

Besides the gifts there are stick-laying, stick-plaitin - 
folding, cutting, and pricking, the Tpnabet be, Pneaning 
pieces of cardboard in various colours, cut into triangles, quad- 
rangles, and squares,, from which letters can be formed and colour 
taught. Children can commence drawing almost as soonas they can 
hold a pencil, and when some little progress has been made in that 
they may be allowed to take up modelling. Gymnastic movements 
are gone through to music, the children generally at the same time 
singing, music being much used in the Kindergarten Schools, which as 
every mother and governess knows is a great attraction to children. 
At most of these schools visitors are allowed on certain mornings, and 
it is most interesting to see the wee ones at their several occupations, 
and notice the interest they manifest. The amusements being abso- 
lutely play in work, their little minds are kept interested in all that 
isgoingon, Dull children often become bright and cheerful. A little 
boy who was almost thought to be an idiot was sent toa Kindergarten 
school, he was there for three months without hardly uttering 2 sound, 
but after six months had expired he was one of the most apt pupils. 
Again, there were two little girls, of apparently great capacity, the 
the eldest was at an ordinary school and the youngest at a Kinder- 
garten, and in a very short time the latter was a long way before the 
former. Further information on this subject may be obtained at 
the Kindergarten Establishment, 57, Berners Street, W. 
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ss Messrs. MACMILLAN AND Co. Part XIV., Vol. IIL, of 

A Dictionary of Musicians” (from Richter to Schoberlechner), is 
one of the most interesting of the series from the fact that twenty- 
nine columns are devoted to the life and works of that sweet 
melodist, Rossini. Monsieur Gustave Chouquet, Keeper of the 
Museum of the Conservatoire de Musique in Paris, has entered 
upon his pleasing task with zest, hence the result is as complete a 
summary of Rossini’s life and works as could be wished for by his 
greatest admirers. By the way, one of the chief merits of this 
admirable Dictionary is the fact that the writers of the respective 
biographies contained therein are carefully chosen with regard to 
their special aptitude for and means of information at hand concern- 
ing the individual of whom they are writing. Who would have 
thought that Giachino Antonio Rossini, the only child of very 
humble parents—his father was town trumpeter and inspector of 
slaughter-houses, his mother, the daughter of a baker, although the 
young couple were very happy, in fact he was known amongst his 
friends as ‘the jolly fellow ’—would rise to so high a position as a 
composer. Young Giachino’s,first music-master was very eccentric, 
he combined the calling of ‘music teaching with the sale of 
liquors,’ and had the convenient habit of sleeping as he stood,” 
another peculiarity of this genius was that he played the scales 
with two fingers only. Giachino, after three years’ study with this 
genius, was found to beso wild and unsteady that he was placed 
with a smith, which severe punishment so steadied the youth that 
he set seriously to work and, ina few months, learned to read at 
sight, and to sing well enongh to take solos in church, at the modest 
price of three pauls per service. At the age of thirteen Rossini 
was a sufficiently good singer to be well received at the theatre, he 
also played the horn at his father’s side. At this time his voice 
broke, and he then entered the Conservatoire at Bologna as student 
of the cello and of counterpoint ; the former he quickly mastered, 
the latter was always a trouble to him. Mattel, his master, was a 
pedant, and to the gifted ‘youth’s questioning invariably replied ‘It 
is the rule.” On one ocasion, when lecturing his pupil, Mattet 
remarked, ‘* You have learned enough for a composer in the free 
style, but for church music much more severe study is necessary.” 
‘What !” cried the boy, ‘‘do you mean that I know enough to 
write operas?” Certainly,” was the reply. ‘‘ Then I want 
nothing more, for operas are all that I desire to write,” was the 
joyful response of the future composer. The account of Kossini’s 
struggles and trials is graphically written and very interesting. His 
first opera, La Camébiale di Matrimonio, or the ‘ Matrimonial 
Market,” was produced at Vienna in 1810, when he was but 
eighteen years old, his last, Zedmira, in 1824, was produced at 
Naples, and in London three years after. The genius of Rossini 
was more in the comic than the tragic vein, wit-ess his Barbiere de 
Sivigdia, at the same time his Sewiramide, Guglielmo Tell, 
and Moise in Egitta, prove that he could produce noteworthy 
operas of a graver style. Besides operas, Rossini composed 
numerous cantatas, sacred and secular, remarkable amongst which 
was his Stabat Jfater, which will keep his name before the world 
for years to come; it was produced whilst he was suffering torture 
from a dire disease (1843). We might make many more interesting 
extracts from this sketch of Rossini’s life and career, but refer ou 
readers to the article in question. Rossini died on Friday, 
November 13th, 1868, and was buried with great honours. —We 
are always tempted to. associate Ronsseau with his celebrated 
‘ Dream,” and his “ Lettre sur la Musique Francaise,” through which 
he brought down a storm of indignation upon his head, by pro- 
nouncing the French language to be * without rhythm or melody, 
and French singing ‘‘ but a prolonged barking absolutely unsupport- 
able to the unprejudiced ear, French harmony to be crude, devoid of 
expression, and full of mere padding, French airs to be not airs, 
and French recitative to be not recitative.” ‘‘ From which I con- 
clude,” continues he, ‘‘that the French have no music, or never 
will have any, or if they once should, it will be so much the worse 
for them.” As. acomposer Rousseau took a very medium position. 
Many interesting sketches and biographies come under the letters 
R and §, including the R, A. M.—its origin and progress, the lives of 
Rubinstein, St. Saéns, and others,—in fact, more than a hundred 
pages of interesting matter, amongst which is a clever article upon the 
© Scherzo” by F, Corder. 

a 

DINNER PARTIES IN WASHINGTON just now must be rather 
slow, as it has gone out of fashion to invite ladies to them, the 
dinners being composed solely of masculine guests. In revenge the 
ladies have set up “high teas,” from which gentlemen are not 


excluded. 
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SILVER CHRISTENING PRESENTS. 


SILVER BIRTHDAY PRESENTS, 


GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE, L™ =p, 


MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, 


12, CORNHILL, LONDON, #6 


& 


Nos. Ir 


—— 
SILVER WEDDING PRESENTS, 


ALBERT VICTOR, 


Richly engraved with Fern leaves and 
flowers 2 «6 . « «6 stp S 
Full size © 4 rr er ee er ae) 


VINE WREATH, 


Elegant Silver Claret Jug, richly chased 


GEORGE FREDERICK. in relief ha 
. Di ‘ 
Finely engraved with wreaths .  . «. £3 12 9 tii : 7 Oe 
Full size & eS go Se fe 400 
Extrasize . © ce e «© @ 510 0 


INDIAN PATTERN, 


Richly Chased. 

Silver Tea Pot, with silver handle 25 oz, ce 2S fe eS 2 Oe £370 

» Sugar Basin, gilt inside 10 6 es es « © © © & © 8 740 

» Cream Ewer, ditto FoR + 6 © & oe «© © @ 550 
w» CoffeePot . . . . Bom + + 6 - © * 8 8 8 1712 0 £45 18 0 

» Tea Kettle, to hold two quarts, on chased and pierced tripod stand, with spirit 

lamp + S70% .« © © & # o 8 8 — £3615 0 
482 130 


APOSTLE, 


A Pamphlet is published as a guide to the Stock in the Show Rooms, containing the 
Weights and Prices of Silver Spoons and Forks, Tea and Coffee Services, and Table Plate, 
with particulars of Ornamental Plate for private use or presentation, also of the best Silver- 
plated Manufactures and Jewellery, and will be forwarded gratis and post free on application. 


4 chased silver Dessert Spoons and 
Sugar Sifter, with shaped gilt bowls, 
inmoroccocase . . » « .« S05 C 
2ditto, ditto, without Sifter . . 612 0 
4@ditto, ditto, ditto o « 38 0 


ARGYLL. 


Handsomely engraved silver Cup, Knife, 
Fork, and Spoon, in morocco case, 
lined velvet , £715 8 
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\ JALUABLE DISCOVERY for the H°%. WATER SUPPLY 

HAIR.—If your hair is forming grey or white, FOR BATHS AND LAVATORIES, 
ot falling off, use “Lhe Mexican Hair Renewer,” for it 
will positively restore in every case grey or white hair 
to its original colour, without leaving the disagreeable 
smell of most “ Restorers.” It makes the hair charm- 
ingly beautiful, as well as promoting the growth of the 
hair on bald spots, where the glands are not decayed. 
Full particulars around each bottle. Ask your nearest 
Chemist for THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER. 
Sold everywhere at 3s. 6d. per bottle. 


OUT and RHEUMATISM cured 

by the use of DR. LAVILLE’'S CURATIVE 

LIQUOR or PILLS. To be obtained of all respectable 

Chemists, price rs. per bottle, All who are afflicted 

with these diseases should read Dr. Lavill's celebrated 

Treatise. Post free, 4d.. F. Newbery, and Sons, 
x, King Edward Street, London. 

Address—F. COMAR, 28, Rusa St. Claude, Paris. 


REY HAIR restored by NUDA 
VERITAS to its original shade, after which it 
grows the natural colour, not grey. Used as a dressing 
it causes growth and arrests falling. ‘The most harm- 


less and effectual restorer extant. A trial will convince 
alr- 


I THE STANDARD 
LIFE ASSURANCE (COMPY. 


(ESTABLISHED 1825.) 
LIFE ASSURANCE AT HOME AND ABROAD, 


GCHWEITZER'S COCOATINA. 
Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powaer. | 
GUARAN TEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, with 
excess of Fat extracted. Four times the strength of 
Cocoas Thickened yet Weakened with Starch, &c., and 
really cheaper. The Faculty pronounce it the tnost 
nutritious, perfectly digestive Beverage for “‘ BREAK. 
FAST, LUNCHEON, or SUPPER,” and invaluable 
for Invalids and Children. Keeps in all Climates. 
Requires no Cooking. A teaspoonful in Breakfast cup 
costing less than a halfpenny. In tins, at 1s. 6d., 35., 

ss. 6d., &c., by Chemists, Grocers, &c. 


Sums ASSURED, 


19 Millions Sterling. 


ACCUMULATED FUND, 


5% Millions Sterling. 


Bonus DISTRIBUTED, 


3% Millions Sterling. 


AUGHAN'sPATENT GEYSER 


it has no equal, os. 6d., of all Chemists and 1 
dressers. Testimonials post free.—R. HOVENDEN EDINBURGH . 3, George Street (Head Office). The Instantaneous Water Heater. 
and SONS, Londan. LONDON . . . 83, King William Street, E.C. MAucHAN’s PATENT GEYSER 


+ « 3, Pall Mall East, S.W. Gold Medal, “Bi First Class Medal, ei 
R 


ust published, post free, two stamps. DUBLIN 86, U + : 
Ss YSPEPSIA and the SBVERBR | oe AUGHAN'’sPATENT GEYS 
= wi S p r - small pam- , For Private Houses and Public Buildings. 
LAYETTES, pbiet on these distressing complaints and their complete ROBERT ROBERTS and co. SS) MAUGHAN's PATENT GEYSER 
LENO © ow ° Published by the Author, RICHARD KING, Esq, CCELEBRA FUEL: Gas, Oil, or Spirit of Wine, 
et Ho. 2 oie te & 3 Staff Surgeon, Royal Navy, 23, Warwick St., Rugby. i TED EAS. $ MAUGHAN's PATENT GEYSER 
ist No. 3 a Die. Wh cis 25 11 5 TWELVE POUNDS AND UPWARDS B. is readily fixed, and easily managed. 
A ERcedegennte wa * | ate puny Ban ch ope ae seep cARMIACE PAID," P URIS | BLACKING | ) 7 aUGHAN'sPATENT GEYSER 
Rail wasticulars nose ees 4d. ERvPr q 1 Lists free by . , Produces an BLACKING ives a supply of Hot Water day or night. 
Mrs, ADDLEY BOURNE, 7, Piccadilly, Remarks on the Abuse of Arsenic and other reputed are Buildings Liverpool UBIAN Saat WHthOUE MavcHa ’s PATENT GEYSER 
specifios.-G. HILL, 154, Westminster Bridge Road. All communications and orders direct. UBIAN brushing; one BLACKING promptly provides a warm bath in sudden 
Feng eae application lasts NESS: 
THE, .WEALEMEFNA.— The FewSHEETS| \/[ONTSERRAT LIME FRUIT IUICE, week, make? BL_ACKING | W[AUGHAN'’s PATENT GEYSER 
Bijou Measuring Machine and Watch Guard laced amon LIMETTA, or PURE UBIAN foots’ Water- BL. No. 4 B gives a Warm Bath of qo Gallons in 
Fendant. PY, simply passing it over ‘a surface, the exact a LOTHIN ra Ee MONTSERR AT TIME is proof, Wear, G ro minutes, 
ce i ions, i * 
2 eet ane Gals Supersedes rule and WOOLLENS, oNTseRRar ae UBIAN p7094,.a2¢ BLACKIN AUGHAN’sPATENT GEYSER 
‘ 3 i i rmint, ineapple, free from danger. Fatalities have occurre: 
ee Ee raring 3g ft mi eA FEATHERS, T Quinine 7 Rasplierry, UBIAN BLACKING wih Kitehen and Gag Boilers, but none have 
5 ii if H Hl arsaparilla, also Lime appened wi e Geyser. In public use 
Miltey and Naval Ofteers, afford positive pretest | PVIONTSERRAT Fruit iters UBIAN 3 BLACKING oe 
Architects, and Surveyors, for MOTHS and otherinsects, ON E Beverages for all Sea- . M43 HAN’sPATENT GEYSER 
professional purposes, and by Cleaner and far more effica- M TSERRAT sons, for all Classes, UBIAN Savestwice the BLACKING Ilustrated Prospectuses on application to 
gportamen, Bicyolists, Pourtats, cious than camphor and PURE LIME-FRU and at all times S cont am une pend B. wo MAUGHAN, pore Inventor, Patentee, 
Me >, ,Siiver-plated, | or nsect Powders. Price 1s. = IT RDIA z rushes, and Manufacturer. Extensive Show Rooms, 
Gold from 30s. Post frevon maceit of BOO, OF all Prate Lrgeuhect, ofall poUARANTEED FREE ne OR HOt. UBIAN ea BLACKING tidce Teath Meroe ee 
ticians, “and THE MORRIS PATENTS EN- hemist dnost ai f etail of Grocers, Wine Merchants, &c., everywhere, durable. Re- 2 
GINEERING WORKS, 50, High Street, Birmingham. apes Hina a Sole Consignees EVANS, SONS, AND CO., Liver UBIAN fhember, it con BLACKING THE GUN OF THE PERIOD. 
ustrated Price Lists post free. an pee nee aad Say SUGDEN EVANS Ne WERE Tendon tains no corro- KING HAMMERS BELOW THE LINE OF 
— ap 3 = ; u A i, 
TISA SCIENTIFIC FACT Ne Whi 7 * : London Depot: 60, Bartholomew Close, ‘EC. UBIAN sive acid. BLACKI 
, .—New iskey is = T ial — 
y I maddening and poisonous, no matter how blended, coloured, or agreeably V IN GANTE ii an UBIAN NB. BLACKING 
i javoured. i} j ashe 
OB on tack age of SWAN and CROWN Whiskey, certified by H.M. Customs | \TIN-G ANTE "ivrornosrairss, Non UBIAN .. scssige BLACKING 
TS. Alcoholic, Sparkling, De- 
DISTILLATIONS OF licious, Exhilarating,Grate- Brave iets) IN 
78, 77, °76, 75, "74, °73, '72, “gt, "70, ’69, '65, 62. V IN-GANTE fuls for Balls, Picnics, UBIAN savestimne,saves BLACKING 
PRICE FOR ‘rW0 GALS., Dinners, Suppers, At UBIAN leet, saves shoe BLACKING S ~e 
40S., 42S., 44S., 47S., 49S., 52S.,55S., 59S., 658.,'72S., TAS., 84s. V IN-GANTE taurants, and at all times. a leather. 1 ne P ORDER OF MERIT 
Sample Cases, containing 1 dozen, delivered free of carriage to any Railway Sold Retail in Champagne UBIAN 2PPication asts BLACKING ? ‘ 
Station in the Kingdom _ Cash should accompany orders. 3 IN-C ANTE Quarts, at ros. 6d. per a week, & MEDAL AT 
"Tomas SCALLY and CO., Eustace St., Dublin; V S dozen; Pint ditto, 6s. 64. UBIAN —— BLACKING MELBOURNE 
AND 39, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON y Grocers, Drugeists, 1881. aa 
Purchasing Agents wanted. Special terms to the Trade. V IN-GANTE el ia ee UBIAN N.B. BLACKING G E. LEWIS begs to draw the 
so i THE «attention of Sportsmen to his stock 10) 
H E D THE ORIGINAL NON-ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE. VIN-GANTE VINGANTEAND NON- Nate oon BLACKING | RUBLES ane REVOLVERS, which, is the iarueet ik 
N E. PURE AND SPARKLING. ALCOHOLIC BEVER. UBIAN miser of time England. Any gun sent on approval on eceipt of 
REFRESHING AND INVIGORATING. IN-C ANT AGE COMPANY, Limited andmoney. The P.O.0., and cash returned if not approved. Anson and 
THE N NEARLY EVERY SCHOOLBOY KNOWS THAT THERE ARE DIVISIONS OF THE EARTH THAT V S E Sole Wholesale. Agents UBIAN delight of ladies. BLACKING | Deeley’s patent, combined with G. E. L.’s Treble-grip 
EW _ RELATE To THE TEMPERATURE OF THE LATITUDES, CALLED ZONES; AND THAT THESE ~EVANS, SONS, D The most deli- action, is the only safe Hammerless Gun in the market. 
HAVE BEEN ESTIMATED AS FIVE IN NUMBER—VIZ., ONE TORRID, TWO FRIGID, AND TWO CO., Liverpool. London cate garments G. E. L. is fitting the automatic safety t vith 
\ JIN-Q ANTE , PS iled BLACKING 9 Runs with 
T TEMPERATE. IN THE YEAR 1876 ANOTHER TEMPERATE ZONE WAS DISCOVERED, WAS S Depot: 60, Bartholomew UBIAN are never soiled hammers. Send 6stamps for Illustrated Breechloading 
EMPERATE BROUGHT TO THE RECOGNITION JOF THE PHILOSOPHICAL WORLD, AND NAMED HEDo- | _¥ Close, E.C. by its use, and BLACKIN Gun, Rifle Air Cane, and Implement Sheet and Cata- 
. A DOZ! A: ITH THE DIVISIONAL PORTIONS OF THE SURFACE ——— can be used on Cs) an di q 
OF THE GLOBE IS SO FAR THésT IT FORTIFIES MANKIND IN RESISTING THE EXTREMES BEArR'S GOUT PILLS. UBIAN every descrip- G denicts prices rect from the: maker at one:half 
ZONE, OF TEMPERATURE IN ALL ZONES, AND DATING FROM 1876 PROVFS IT TO BE THE Tne Great R tion of boots and ESTABLISHED 18¢0 
. ORIGINAL SPARKLING TONIC BEVERAGE AND DIET DRINK.—OF CHEMISTS, WINE FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM, Geen shoes: BLACKING WORKS, 32 & 3% LOWER LOVEDAY STREET, 
i IRMINGHAM 


All Chemists at 1s. 134d, and 28, gd. per box. 


MERCHANTS, AND GROCERS, MANUFACTURERS, PACKHAM AND CO., LIMITED, CROYDON. 
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OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 


RECENTLY PATENTED 
SOSTENENTE PIANOS h 
have gained Two GoLp MEDALS both for Upright 
and Grands at the 
WELBOURNE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
IdsI. 


THE FIRST PRIZE AT 
THE QUEENSLAND EXHIBITION, 1880. 
AND THE TWO FIRST PRIZES AND SPECIAL DIPLOMA AT 
THE SYDNEY EXHIBITION, 1880. 


Bina BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 


PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 


THE CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOUR, 
&c., have been accorded to 


joy BRINSMEAD and SONS, 


For the superiority of their Pianos 
exhibited at the 
PARIS INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of 1878. 


he value of this Award is still further enhanced b 
we Cet ane the Decoration was CONFERRED O 
NO OTHER British Pianoforte Manufacturer. 


OO 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 


‘The principal of the previous Honours gained by 
the BRINSMEAD Pianos are: 
[HE DIPLOMA OF HONOUR and GOLD MEDAL, 
South Africa, 1877 
THE MEDAL OF HONOUR and DIPLOMA OF 
MERIT, Philadelphia, 1876. 


The DIPLOMA OF HONOUR, Paris, 
HONORARY MEMBERSHIP 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF FRANCE, 


THE GOLD MEDAL, Paris, 1870. 


THE DIPLOMA OF EXTRAORDINARY MERIT 
Netherlands International Exhibition, 1869. 


THE MEDAL OF HONOUR, Paris, 1867. 
THE PRIZE MEDAL, London, 1862, &c. 


1874, and the 
on THE 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 
With the Perfect Check Repeater Action, 
Patented 1862, 1868, 1871, 1875, and 1879, 
throughout Europe and America. 


PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 

* Paris, Nov. 4, 1878. 
“TT have attentively examined the beautiful pianos of 
Messrs. John Brinsmead and Sons that are exhibited 
atthe Paris International Exhibition of 1878, I con- 
sider them to be exceptional in the ease with which 
gradations of sound can be produced, from the softest 
to the most powerful tones. ‘These excellent pianos 
merit the approbation of all artists, as the tone is full 
as well as sustained, and the touch is of perfect even- 
ness throughout its entire range, answering to every 

requirement of the pianist.” 
Cx. Gounop. 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 
3 * Paris, the 8th Sept., 1878. 

“We, the undersigned, certify that, after having 
seen and most conscientiously examined the English 
Pianos at the Universal Exhibition of 1878, find that 
the palm belongs to the Grand Pianos of the house of 
Brinsmead.” ies 


We BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 


NicHotas RUBINSTEIN, 
D. Macnus, 
_ Chevalier ANTOINE DE KonTSHI, 
{Court Pianist to the Emperor of Germany. 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 

“TI feel great pleasure in bearing testimony to the 
excellence of the Pianofortes made by Messrs. John 
Brinsmead and Sons. Their tone is rich, powerful, and 
equal, and their check repeater action most ingenious, 
successful, and valuable. 

Epwarp J. Hopkins, 
Organist and Director of the Choir, 
Temple Church, London. 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 
iliustraied London News. 

“The French papers have been unanimous in their ex- 
pressions of admiration of these splendid instruments. 
The grands especially have enchanted the Parisian pro- 
fessors and amateurs of music by their noble sonorous- 
ness, their enormous power, and the sympathetically 
vaice-like quality of tone The touch, also, is beautifully 
light, elastic, and certain, so that many pianists of ever: 
nation, from the Abbé Liszt downwards, who have trie 
these instruments, have highly complimented the enter- 
prising manufacturers on their success.” 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTERENTE PIANOS. 
CHO. 
‘The nearest approach to perfection with which we 
are acquainted.” 


QHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 
_ Daily Chronicle. 

“In tone the instrument is exceedingly rich and 
sweet, and in touch the very perfection of lightness. 
Messrs. Brinsmead may certainly be congratulated upon 
their success.” 


QHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. - 
. Morning Advertiser. 

“In addition to the other distinctions awarded to 
Messts Jobn Benemead end. 205 at the Fans Exhibi- 
iton of 1878, the founder of the firm has been creat 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour.” si 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 
é Daily News. 

*' Anew Pianoforte, recently manufactured by Messrs, 
John Brinsmead and Sons, claims notice, not only on 
account of its beauty and richness of tone, but spe- 
cially for some ingenious mechanical novelties; the 
most important being the addition of a third pedal, by 
means of which the sound of any note or notes may be 
almost indefinitely prolonged at the will of th player. 
Thus, bass notes may be sustained after being struck b 
the left hand, which may then be taken away, and, wit 
the right hand, may execute the most brilliant staccato 

assages, thus giving almost the effect of four hands. 

he patent ‘‘check-repeater action,” a speciality of 
Messrs. Lrinsmead, enables the performer to command 
with ease the most rapid reiteration of the same note; 
the facility of the key movement in general being such 
that glissando passages can be exeeuted with such per- 
fect ease as to render them practicable with thelightest 
touch. The volume of tone is intensified by a peculiar 
construction of the sounding board, another improve- 
ment being the system of bridging, by which the vibra- 
tions Tnoregsed’ and tendered sympathetic. The 
Pianofor ‘fapable of all degrees of delicacy and 
power, its massive structure rendering it less liable to 
Eet out of tune than usual; and the instrument is alto 


gether calculate i 7 
ais d to extend the reputation of its 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 

May be obtained of all the princiral Musicsellers. 
Prices from 37 Guineas to 500 Guineas. 


1820, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
AN 
fHE “BRINSMEAD WORKS,” GRAFTON RD. 


KENTISH TOWN, N.W. 
AGENTS FOR THE BAVER AMERICAN ORGANS. 


Pure Wool Best nye Black 
net 


Serges, as supplied by him 


| Egerton Burnett's 
court Mourning, are in 
great demand. A sanety 
Of qualities from 1s, 24d. 
to 4s. 6d. per yard. Ladies 
who have a preference for 
black should write for pat- 
terns direct to 
EGERTON BURNETT, Woollen Warehouse, 
Wellington, Somerset. 


——ooee eee 
HAT 1S YOUR CREST and 
WHAT IS YOUR MOTTO?—Send name and 
to CULLETON'S Heraldic Office. Plain 
6d.; colours, 7s. The arms of man and 
wife blended, Crest sugaved on seals, rings, books, 
and steel dies, 8s. 6d. Gold seal, with cres, 20s. Soli 
‘old ring, _18-carat, Hall-marke i, with t crest, Ae 
fianual Of Heraldry 400 engravings, 3s. 9d.—T. CUL- 
LETON, 25, Cranbourn St.,corner ‘of St. Martin's Lane, 


ee 9 Fy nn 
VISITING CARDS by Culleton.— 

Fifty best quality, 2s. 8d., post free, including the 
Engraving of Copper-plate. Wedding Cards, 50 each, 
50 mbossed Envelopes, with Maiden Name, 23s. 6d.— 
T, CULLETON, Seal Engraver 25, Cranbourn St, 
(corner of St. Martin’s Lane), w.c, 


CULLETON'S Guinea Box of STA- 

TIONERY contains a Ream of the very best 
Paper and s00_ Envelopes, all stamped in the most 
elegant way with Crest and Motto, Monogram, or 
Address, and the engraving of Steel Die included. 
Sent to any part for P.O. order.-T. CULLETON, 25, 
Cranbaurn Street (corner of St. Martin's Lane). 


Chocolate devoided of 
its over-richnessand sub- 
stantiality. Calculated to 
supersede tea, its exhila- 
rating principle — theo- 
bromine—predominating. 
Sugarless, and, | when 
made, of the consistence 
of coffee. Each packet 
(6d. or 1s.) or tin (9d., 
Is. 4d, 2s. 8d., ic 
or 7s. 6d.) is label ed 

AMES EPPS & Co, 
omceopathic Chemists, 
London. 


—_——— 
FLORICINE 1! FOR THE TEETH 
AND BREATH.—A few drops ot the liquid 

* Floriline” sprinkled on a wet tooth- rush produce a 
leasant lather, which thoroughly cleanses the teoth 

‘rom all parasites or decay, gives to the teeth a pecus 
liarly pearly whiteness, and a delightful fragrance to the 
breath. It removes all unpleasant odour arising from 
decayed teeth or tobacco smoke. “The Fragrant 
Floriline," being composed in part of honey and sweet 
herbs, is delicious to the taste, and the greatest toilet 


discovery of the age. Sold everywhere at 25. 6d 
OSEPH WILLIAMS’ LIST. 


A GENUINE SUCCESS. | 
ILLEE TAYLOR. Comic Opera. 
By H. P. STEPHENS and E. SOLOMON, 


VOCAL SCORE . . - «© + « 
PIANO SCORE. . . . . «- as Ody 


Soncs. 
ALL ON ACCOUNT OF ELIZA. . 


T°? LADIES. 


count! 
Sketch, 3s- 


EPpPss 
(CHOCOLATE 


ESSENCE. 


as. < 
SELF-MADE KNIGHT .. 2. oy 
THE VIRTUOUS GARDENER a a 


DANcE Music, é 

LANCERS. By ARTHUR GRENVILLE. 
QUADRILLES. By CHARLES COOTE, 
WALTZES. By CHaries GODFREY, 
POLKA, By ARTHUR GRENVILLE. | 

{Performed at the State Ball, Buckingham Palace.} 

PIANO SOLO or DUET. 2s. each net. 
ORCHESTRA, 2s. net. SEPTETTS, rs. 6d. net. 


BILLEE TAYLOR. Charles 
Goprrey's Selection of Melodies as played by 
the Band of the Horse Guards Biue with great success. 
Piano Solo, 2s. net. Also ; 
TOURVILLE'S FANTASIA (easily arranged). 
1s. 6d. net. 


I “OQ CHORAL SOCIETIES, &c. 
New Cantatas by G. Fox. 
pony GILPIN . # 
HE MESSENGER DOVE . 
{Words by Robert Bell). 
Nots.—A liberal discount allowed on a number of 
copies. 


J L. ROECKEL’S SONGS. 
° — s.d. 
S THE SUN WENT DOWN M.S, nett 2 0) 
COME BACK, MY DREAM . Cc, » 2 0 
EVE OFST. JOHN. . . MS. » 20 
LOVE OF OLD . : > a MS. 5 1 6 
WHEN ALL WAS YOUNG . MS. 3, 3 6 
WHEN ROSES BLOW . z ~ MS 4. 2 6 
( "JRO PINSUTI’S SONGS. - 
—_—_— s. d 

DREAMS, ONLY DREAMS . . M.S. nett 2 0 
FAIRER THAN MORNING |. S. 4 2 6 
I LOVE MY LOVE... ~S.&MS. 4 20 
LOVE WILLSHINEALL THROUGH C. ,, 2 9 
MAIDEN'S FLOWER SONG . . MS. 4 2 6 
THE OWL (Sung by Mr. Santley) . Bar, » 2 0 
THE RAFT Gung y Sig. Foli) . B x 2 8 
WHAT WE HAVE LOVED WE 

LOVE FOR EVER. . . . MS » 1 6 
WILT THOU BE MINE. . Bar. » 1 6 


L. MOLLOY’S SONGS. 


{LITTLE MAID OF CHINA . MLS. nett 
THE BIRD AND THE CROSS . M.S. 45 
TOLDIN THE TWILIGHT. .C. 4 
BECAUSE 1 DO. ow NGS 


FLORIAN PASCAL’S SONGS. 


FOR YOU... » «© » « & 
BIRD OF DAY). ) oD MS. oy 
DREAMING IN THETWILIGHT MS 
DIVIDED. ae cade ent A 


vb 
coco ™ 


nett 


VYEKHHNHHKY 
cooaocooo™ 


GLAD MY HEART. : |). Bary 
THE JESTER'S FOLLY: +. 5 
THE POETS THEME : <. 3 


THE TWO FACES... 


ad 

T “HE PROGRESSIVE MUSIC 
SCHOOL, F 

Carefully edited, fingered, and corrected from the ori- 

inal Mas. by J. Levsack. st Series (very easy), 15 
‘os. Nos. 1 to 14, 18.3d.each net. No. 15, 1s. 6d. net. 


IOLIN AND -PIANO DUETS. 
S. JACOBY, Six Popular Airs (easy). 1s,each net, 
CH. TOURVILLE. Twelve Favourite Subjects (mo- 
derate). Price rs. 6d. each net. . 3 
H. FARMER. Popular Violin Solos, with Piano Ac- 
companiment (Brillant), 9 Nos. Price 1s. 6d. each net. 
H.'FARMER. True Love (Resch’s Charming Gavotte). 


FLORIAN PASCAL. Pensées Celtiques. 2s. net. 
H ENRY FARMER’S PIANO- 


FORTE TUTOR, considerably Enlarged and 
Fingered by the Author. x,ocoth Edition, 4s. | 

“Decidedly the best and most useful instruction book 
we have seen."=-Jusical Review. 


OSEPH WILLIAMS, 


24, Berners Street, and 123, Cheapside, E.C. 


“ Steinway is to the Pianist what Straduarius is to the 
Violinist."—HERR JOACHIM. 


THE 
S TEINWAY PIANOFORTES, 
GRAND AND UPRIGHT. 
THE GREATEST PIANOFORTES in the WORLD. 
The Steinway Pianofortes are the choyen instruments 
of the educated and wealthy classes in every nation 
throughout civilisation, and have by-far the largest 
annual sale of any, pianofortes in the world. 
STEINWAY and SONS, 
o Steinway Hatt, 
Lower SEYMOUR STREET, PoRTMAN SQUARE, YW, 
{And a Steinway Hall, New York.) 


ARDNERS’ DINNER & TABLE 
2 GLASS SERVICES, free, graceful, and original 
designs of unequalled value. Dinner services from ars. 
Tabie Giass Services, of the best crystal, for 22 person: 
complete, 6ss. Cash discount 15 per cent. Coloure 
Photographis sheets and illustrated Ess catalogues, 
post free.—453 and 454, West Strand, Charing Cross. 


THE GRAPHIC 


THe 
WIiLtcox and GIBBS 
“ AUTOMATIC a 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE 
Owing to the Self-Regulating character of its con- 
struction, is so simple that the most inexperienced can 
at once do perfect work upon it—work of perfect 
Beauty, Security, and Durability—a 


EXCLUSIVELY by this Sewing Machine. 
Its simplicity, Silence, and exceptional Utility fit 
in Mansion, Cottage, and 


quality possessed 


it pre-eminently for use alike 


Workroom. 


if ioe 


WILL COX and GIBBS 
«s AuTOMATIC” 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE, 


On account of its instant readiness for use, wide 


‘adaptability to various kinds of work, and the saving it 


effects in time and labour, is found to be at once the 
most useful and economical of Sewing Machines, 
In elegance of Design and perfection of Finish its 


excellence is unquestioned ; and its constant efficiency 
and unfailing accuracy become apparent upon a short 


trial, 


THE 
WILECOX and GIBBS 
ft Aovemante - 


SILENT SEWING MACUINE, 

Embodies a great advance in sewing mechanism, by 
which all difficulty in the use of a Sewing Machine is 
totally obviated, and the operation simplified to a mar- 
vellous extent. 

It is always ready for use, and no preparatory expen- 
ments or testing are necessary when work is to be done, 
but a saving of time is effected in doing even a few 


inches of sewing. 


THE 


WILLCOx and GIBBS 
wy AUTOMATIC % 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE 
Does not: interfere with the ordinary domestic 
occupations ; Reading, Music, and Conversatian can be 
continued during its use, and the sleeping infant is not 


awakened. 


It never fails, with the most ordinary care, even in 
the hands of beginners, to produce perfect work—-work 
which has all the elasticity and security of the best 
knitting. 


FREE TRIAL AT HOME, before 


purchase for a Month, long enough to test both 
Machine and Sewing. 


CARRIAGE PAID (both ways if 


the machine is not desired after trial). 


PRICE LISTS POST FREE, and 


any particulars desired before or after purchase. 


WiIELCox and GIBBS 


SEWING MACHINE COMPANY. 


ONDON, 


1g0, CHEAPSIDE, Chief Office for Europe. 
135, REGENT STREET, W. 


MANC# ESTER, 
3, CROSS STREET, Royal Exchange 


LASGOW, 
115, HOPE STREET, corner Bothwell Street. 


RIGHTON, 
32, NEW ROAD (facing North Street). 


CANTE RBURY, 
15, MERCERY LANE, 


Not NGHAM, 
19, MARKET STREET. 


(CERMFIED AGENT IN EVERY 
TOWN. 


SEIT, 3, 1881 


D® J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


HLORODYNE. 
_THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


D® J,€Obtis,, BROWNE'S 
I Dr. J. C. Brown 

‘Army Medical Staff)discoveredasereed ae 

wenotewhich he coined the word CHLORO- 

XN E, Dr. Browne is the Sole Inventor, 

and it is therefore evident that, as he has 

never published the formula, anything else 


sold under t 
must be ee of CHLORODYNE 


a ees 
D® ds COLLIS BROWNE’S 
‘ LORODYNE.—Allattemptsat analysis 

ave failed to discover ts composition. 


D® |. COLLIS BROWNE'S 

s LORODYN. E.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W, 

Page ‘ood stated publicly in Court that 
Dr. J. Collis Browne was undoubtedly the 
uventor of Chlorodyne; that the whole story 
oO # ¢ defendant was deliberately untrue, 
and he regretted to say that it had been 
sworn to.—See the Tsmes, July 13, 1864 


J: COLLIS BROWNE’S 

HCORODYNE is a Liquid Medicine 
which assuages pain of every kind, affords 
a_calm and refreshing sleep WITHOUT 
HEADACHE, and invigorates the Ner- 
vous System when exhausted. 


D® J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
HLORODYNE, 
COLDS, 
BRONCHITIS, 
(COUGHS, 
ASTHMA. 


D® J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
HLORODYNE. 


Extract from the Medical Times, Jan. 12, 1866. 
Is prescribed by scores of orthodox 
Pracutioners of course at would not be 
singular! ular did i 
want and All epee sone Ae 


D® J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
(CCHLORODYNE. 


From Surgeon Hawthorne, Henry Street, 
Fe Banbridge, Ireland, e 
Ihave been in the habit of prescribing 
four preparation of Chlorodyne pretty 
largely these last three months. I have in- 
variably found it useful, particularly in the 
latten stages of Hallie: allavion the inces- 
sant and harassing cough; also i i 
Bronchitis and ‘Asthma 7 aes 


D® j: COLLIS BROWNE’S 
HLORODYNE most effectually relieves 
those too often fatal diseases, 
CROUP and DIPHTHERIA. 


D® J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
(CCHEORODYNE, 


is the great specific for 


{ HOLERS . 
DYSENTERY, 
DIARRHEA. 


“Earl Russell communicated to the Col- 
lege of Physicians that he had received a 
despatch from Her Majesty's Consul at 
Manilla to the effect that Cholera had been 
raging fearfully, and that the ONLY 
Remedy of any service was CHLORO- 
DYNE."-See Lancet, December 31, 1864. 


D® J.. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
HLORODYNE, 
The General Board of Health, London, 


reports that it acts as a charm, one dose 
generally sufficient 


D® 


ROM SYMES and CO., Pharma- 
ceutical Chemists, Medical Hall, Simla.—~January 
15,889. 
J. T. DAVENPORT, Esq., oa Great Russell Street, 
Bloomsbury, London. _ : 
Dear Sir,—We embrace this opportunity 
of congratulating you upon the wide-spread 
reputation this justly-esteemed medicine has 
earned for itself not only in Hindostan, but 
all over the East. As a remedy of general 
utility, we much question whether a better is 
imported into the country, and we shail be 
Jad to hear of its finding a place in every 
nglo-Indian home. The other brands, we 
are happy to say, are now relegated to the 
native bazaars, and, judging from their sale, 
we fancy their sojourn there will be but 
evanescent. We could multiply instances 
ad infinitum of the extraordinary efficacy ot 
Dr. Collis Browne’s Chlorodynein Diarrhea 
and Dysentery, Spasms, Cramps, Neuralgia, 
and asa general sedative, that have occurre 
under our personal observation during many 
years. In Chaleraic Diarrhoea, and evenin 
the more terrible forms of Cholera itself, we 
have witnessed its surprisingly controlling 
power. We have never used any other form 
of this medicine than Collis Browne's, from 
a firm conviction that it is decidedly the 
best, and also from a sense of duty we owe 
to the profession and the public, as we are 
of opinion that the substitution of anyother 
than Collis Browne's is a deliberate breach 
of faith on the part of the chemist to 
prescriber and patient alike. 
. Weare, Sir, faithfully your 
SYMES and CO. 
Members of the Pharm. Society of Great Britain. 
His Exceliency the Viceroy’s Chemists. 


D> J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
(CCHLORODYNE. 


EBS cuts short all attacks of 


PILEPSY, PALPITATION. 
GPASMS, HYSTERIA, 


CoLic. 


COLLIS BROWNE'S 


D® J. 


HLORODYNE 
is the true palliative in 
EURALGIA, R# EUMATISM, 
Gout (CANCER. 


rpooTHac HE. 


Every bottle of genuine CHIO- 
RODYNE bears on the Government 
Stamp the name of the Inventor, 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE, 
Sold in Bottles, 15. 14d, as, od., 45. 6d. 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 
33, Great Russell Street, W.C. Sole Manufacturer. 


[MPORTANT CAUTION. 


PETER ROBINSON, 


CourRT AND GENERAL 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET : 
FAMILY BEREAVEMENTS 
Upon Receipt of Lett 
PETER ROBINSON'S EXPERIENCED DRE 
MAKERS and MILLINERS TRAVEL to ae 
PARTS of the COUNTRY (no matter the distan ¥ 
EREE OF EXPENSE TO PURCHASERS “ah 
antles, Millinery, and a full Hi 
MADE-UP ARTICLES of the best and most nh 
description. Also mpoterials bythe Yard, and supplied 


at the same VERY REASONABLE PRICES as if 


Eurchased, at the Warehouse in ‘ REGENT 


Mourning for Servants at unexcepti 
v ptionally low 
at a great saving to large or small families es 


Funerals Conducted in Town or C 
Stated Charges. Suey se 


Address 2:6 to 262, R 
SELES ene ene street, London. 


"THE BEST CRAPES, 


THAT WILL NOT SPOT WI 
eecial qualities Ainehed hy the manip eh this 
Konsum solely to the order of PETER 
Good qualities from ss. 6d. to 12s. 


s 6 gd. per 
Sa a finished by this process, © from a 


PETER ROBINSON, Mourning W. 
256 to 262, Regent ‘Street, London, Woe” 


GREAT SUMMER SALE. 


NOTICE.—ODDS and ENDS of 
is Season's Stock of BEST WAS 

TILE and MOURNING FABRICS eee 
i) yrs, for 25s. fd 2gs. 6d., 35s. 6d., sent for P.O On 
to BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent Street, London, is 


BAKER and CRISP’S Great Sum. 


mer Sale. All goods are reduced to the W] 
Prices, and in many instances much below tne ae 
sale prices. Patterns, Catalogues, and Engravings 
sent free.—198, Regent Street, London. ne 


REAT SUMMER SALE. —Silks 


and Velvets.—-Rich Black Brocaded Silk 
to 3s. x1d. yard.; Printed, Black, and Coloured’ as 
fore ts. xrd., Colaured Silks from rs. rd, Patterns 
Tee. 


REAT SUMMER SALE.—Cos- 


tumes and Cloaks.—soo Beautiful Fur-Li 
Cloaks from ats. to 344 guineas, half the Nihon 
The most ladylike and newest Ulsters, 158. 6d, to 08, 
Washing Postunies from 158. 6d. Seaside and Tra. 
velling Costumes from 35s. Engravings i 
Poe ee 


GREAT SUMMER SALE ot 


Washing and Textile Fabrics, beautiful variety, 
from 634d. yard. Black and Coloured Caslimeres 
Grenadines, and other Black Fabrics, all reduced tc 
wholesale prices. Patterns free. 


HETLAND SHAWLS. —100 Doz. 
’ REAL SHETLAND SHAWLS, 2 yardssquare, 
in all colours, post free, stamps, 2s. 2d. 100 Doz, 
Beautiful Knitted Wool Wraps, with long Knotted 
Fringes, 3s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 6s. 6d., all colours, sent for 
P.0.0.-BAKER and CRISP, 108, Regent Street, 


LOVES, CAMBRIC  HAND- 
KERCHIEFS, AND. LACE The Very Best 
2-Button Paris Kid, 2s. 6d. ; 4 Ditto, 2s. rd, x,000 dozen 
Fine french Cambric Handkerchiefs, 6s, 6d., 8s. 6d., 


tos, 6d., 32s. 6d. dozen. 1,000 dozen, marvels of 
cheapness, 2s. 2d.° dozen, post free. Real Tarchon 
Lace, rid. yard, worth 6d. BAKER and CRISP, 


148, Regent Street. 


ATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
.. . IMPORTERS 


TURKEY CARPETS 
PERSIAN CARPETS. 


INDIAN CARPETS. 
3g and 36, OLD BOND STREET. 


A NEVER-FAILING REMEDY FOR LIVER 
COMPLAINTS. 
DE; SCOTT’S BILIOUS and 
LIVER PILLS, without mercury, are invaluable 
to all who suffer from Bilious and Liver Complaints, 
Indigestion, Wind,Spasms, Loss of Appetite, and General 
Debility. Asa general Family Aperient Medicine they 
have no equal, being mild in their operation and gratelu 
to thestomach. Prepared only by W. LAMBERT, 173 
Seymour Place, London, W., and sold everywhere. The 
genuine are in square green packages. 


"TAMAR INDIEN GRILLON. 
CONSTIPATION, 
HEADACHE 


e I SAMAR INDIEN GRILLON. 
A LAXATIVE and REFRESHING 
FRUIT LOZENGE, 
Universally prescribed by the Faculty 


" I “AMAR INDIEN GRILLON. 
as. 6d. the box, stamp included. 
Sold by all Chemists and Druggists. 
Wholesale, E. CRILLON, 69. Queen St., London, F.C. 


AND TEETH LIKE ROWS OF PEARLS." 
JEWSBURY and BROWN 'S exquisite Compound, the 


ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. es 
The celebrated original and only genuine Onenta: 
ste. a EWSBURY and BROWN 
Manchester, Established 50 years.” PEARLY WHIT. 
and SOUND TEETH, healthy gums, firm and bright 
of colour, so essential to beauty, and fragrant breath, are 


All Perfumersand Chemists 
i TAL O'TH-PASTE 


Tooth-Paste is signed 


bears the Trade Va 
UPLEX LAMPS, table and sus- 


i i i Is. 

ended, in brass, iron, and polished meta! 
Classical and other shapes from 12s. 6d. complete 
GARDNERS have an_ unrivalled assortment, lus: 
trated catalogues and photographs free on application. 
GARDNERS, 453 and 454, West Strand, Charing Cross 


GEWILL'S Keyless WATCHES. 


Prize Medals, London, Paris, 
and Philadelphia. Damp and 
Dust Proof, 18-carat cases, a 
justed and eompensated for 2 

climates £10108.) £14 148 a 
£253 Ladies’, £778 .612 yos.an 

eae ros. In silver Cases for 
Tadies or Gentlemen, 45 Se 
£6 6s., and £8 Bs. Forwar' e 

on receipt of remittance.~/- 
SEWI Lt, 30, Cornhill, London, 


WATCHES 
and 61, South Castle Street, 


Mame 
; Liverpool. Ilus. Catalogue Free 
tp OCl ee 


ELECTRICITY I$ LEFE. ; 
PULVER MACHER Ss 
GALVANISM, NATURE'S CHIEF acy 
RESTORER OF IMPAIRED VITAL EN ell 
In this Pamphlet the most reliable proofs are a i 
of the vast and wonderful curative powers alts, 
vermacher’s Patent eal a. en Ne 
-. in R ti VOUS, @ : 
aoe ape vaerleee for three stamps, om 2p?! 
Fe PULVERMACHER'S GALVANIC 


ESTABLISHMENT, 194, Regent Street, London, 
PEAUTIFUL TATTING, made 


by poor gentlewomen, four yards for 18 stamps 
Patterns sent f a5 
odern an ace, Han 
en, SGuipure @Art, Iris Crochet, Embroidery, BG 
Orders earnestly solicited. Address, ie RW. 
22, Delancey Street, Gloucester Gate, Loni oni prim 
Collars, sleeves, Sets, Chemisettes, Aro pouien 
mings, Caps, Butterflies, Pocket Handkerch ii ae 
and Skirt Trimmings, Antimacassars, D'OyleyS 
Fancy Work for Bazaars. = 
i i ney 
the Proprietors, at 12 Milford ane, 
a TARD JOSEPH MANSFIELD, and published ee 4 
at 190, Strand, both in the Parish ot t. 
Danes, Middlesex. —SEPTEMBER 3, 188t. 


PUNEST 


Ww. 


anish Point Lace, Honi- 


THE GRAPHIC] 


~ THE PERFECT FITTED BAG. | 


THE PERF 


AND THE BEST BAG EVER INVENTED FOX 


CONTIN ENTAL TRAVELLING, 
LIGHT, STRONG, SECURE. 


CATALOGUES Post FREE, 


FISHER, 188, Strand. 


OH MY POOR CORN! 


THE CRY OF THOUSANDS. 7 
“The Weir, Marshfield, near Chippenham, April 25th, 
1881 —Will you kindly send me another box of your 


Corn Salve. 


number of years, and by using your Salve have found 
great relief. 
friends. 
‘¢75, Leadenhall Street, 
—Kindly send mea box ofyour Corn Salve. [hav 
had one box for myself, and can testify to 
“Messrs Bond. 


I will recommend your Salve to my 
Mrs. Harry.” 
E.C., June 22nd, 1881.—Sirs, 
ealready 
its goodness. 


Yours truly, H. G. Morris.” 


nd OND'S 
MARVELLOUS 
_ CORN CURE 
Gives immediate re- 
lief from pain, and 
in afew days entirely 
removes Bunions, 
Corns, Warts, Chil- 
blains, Swellings, 
Burns, Blisters, &c, 
See Press Opinions, 
Use no other. 
Plaisters entirely 
superseded. 
The Genuine in 
Pink Wrappers, and 
bear the Government, 


—,~ — 3 
HA! HA! You should use Stamp. Sent post 
Bonp’s Corn Cure. free, 1s. 3d. and 


2s, 11d. per box. 
A BOND, 329, High Holborn, London, 
W.C, 5 
Orders from abroad must be accompanied by Post 
Office Order payable at High Holborn. 


Special cases of baldness, &e., treated for by letter, or 
personally from 1 till 4 daily. Consultation Free. 


u 
O's 
wn 3 
a Shy 
auc 
aca 
Ass 

Fes 


RESULT. 


MUST TRY HOWARD. THIS IS THE 


HOWARD'S MIRACULOUS FORMULA 
still retains its title of NEVER FAILING, and can be 
used with confidence (after everything else has failed) 
us a Producer of Whiskers, Moustachios, Eyebrows, 
a Curer of Scanty Partings, Hair Falling Off, and 
Kaldness. Perfectly harmless. Invaluable to Ladies 
and Children for strengthening, promoting the growth, 
and restoring grey and faded hair to its natural colour, 
Dost Free, 15 stamps. , 

DANIEL HOWARD, 
330n, High Holborn, W.C. 


Orders from abroad must be accompanied by Post 
Office Order payable at High Holborn. 


EXTRACT FROM “ 


‘THE Corsets of 
Madaine Cavé are the best 
we have ever seen, and 
will give perfect support. 
Ladies inclined, to embou. 
point may derive benefit 
from them, the belt keep- 
ing the figure down. to its 
proper proportion, at the 
same time ensuring great 
comfoy, as it cannot by 
any chance slip-out of its 
place, as so many belts do, 
causing great inconveni- 
ence and sometimes pain.” 

These Corsets are manu- 
factured by E. IZOD and 
SON, and may be hadof 
all respectable 
ay ve ; " 

» sHouses, or by letter, o! 

MADAME CAVE, Harris’, 159, Piccadilly, London. 
White, ros. 6d., 15S., 215.» 31S. 6d. Black or Scarlet, 

128, gd., 185., 258. White for Nursing, 17s. gd. Black 

Satin, 42s, The Belt only, Best quality, White, gs. 3d., 

Black, 105. 


ROWLAND WARD & CO., 


NATURALISTS TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE 
OF WALES, 
166, PICCADILLY, 


Facinc Bonp StRgzT. 


FROM SPORTSMAN’S 
HANDBOOK TO PRAC.- 
TICAL ori aa 
c., Se. 


Kepvcep SPECIMEN By t RowLanp Warp, F.Z,S. 
Bock. Price 3s. 6d.; by post, 3s. 9d. 


CAUTION.—Our Mr. Rowzanp Warp is the only 
member of the long unrivalled and experienced Warp 
family now left in the profession. 


GLOVES \yITHOUT 
BUTTONs. 


FASC 


‘THE JERSEY SILK GLOVE 


Ving ad ikl, ans fli « erect saving 

. Price, in Black, Na Cc 

Pa Lente seal a ot hooray ae 6d.,, 28., and 
iL-DE wx? of the Makers. 

H R & GODBOLD, SIDNEY 


PLACE, $ 
.. LONDON, W, 
Glove List POST FREE, 


EST EMPTY BAG | 


I have had very painful Corns fora great; 


THE. LANCET.” 


U LODOIS. . 
HIGHEST PERFECTION, _. 

The only Remedy for _Baldness yet discovered. 

Consultation free from ten till five o’cldck, 

M. LODOIS is so certain of success that he will 

enter into a contract om the principle of NO CURE 


NO PAY. re 


. 
——- — ~ 


EA 


THE COVENTRY TRICYCLE CO. 


MAKERS OF THE CELEBRATED | 
COVENTRY ROTAR 
TRICYCLH, 


Which is fhe Fastest, Lightest, the most Safe, 

only Tricyle that will pass through an ordina 
way without being taken to pieces. 

FITTED WITH PATENT STEERING 


and the | 
ry door-! 


GEAR. 


SEPT. 3, 1881 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WATER BARROWS, 


WROUGHT-IRON FRAMES, GALVANISED 
CISTERNS. 


The best and cheapest water barrows ever offered. 


AFTER EIGHT MONTHS 
GRADUAL DECAY. TREATMENT. 
AU LODOIS. — ‘Edgware Road, 

W.—Dear Sir, —Having been under you for some 
anontlis I take this opportunity of bearing testimony to 
our ability and success in having reproduced my hair 

Yrrer it had almost all fallen off, and what remained was 

rapidly doing thesame. You can make what use of this 

letter you please, as I recommend all who suffer from a 

like cause to do the verane Thine 8 myself Meats I nag 

“ce you to make a block from my photographs, 
authorise you to dear sir, yours faithfully 7H.” 


i uso desire.—I am, fully. 
oe et forwarded, post free, on application. 


APPLICATION TO 


50, QUEEN VICTORIA ST. E.C., Pamphl 
4 @ Or the WORKS, COVENTRY. THE FRENCH HYGIENIC SOCIETY, 
56, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, w. 


‘pARIS—-40, FAUBOURG ST. HONORE. 


The OLDEST Irish Whiskey in the Market. 


UREST and most wholesome. 
ann PREFERRED to the finest Brandy. 


BOTTLED IN H.M, CUSTOMS’ STORES, 


BANN 


fA Ee ee ee ee 
INDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, . 
QUEENSLAND, BURMAH, EAST 
AFRICA, PERSIA, &c. 
British India Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, Limited. 


British India Association. 


MAIL STEAMERS from LONDON to era 
CALCUTTA. _. Fortnightly. en 5 
MADRAS... ” 

COLOMBO. . ” ’ 
eae, | SUSREE 
. ” es EE TD 
[EDDAH ; . = Onz Quatity OnLy, for Home Rpadeata Ueportation— 
. . ” i district (Wine Merchants 
ZANZIBAR .  . Every Four Weeks. |ase7% o'r One-Dozen Cases, oe cocaine 
sate es . . ” eee sg eth to ‘and. Bite ers of the BANN 

Ole ropric' 

é ® WILSONand SON, B 4 
ROCKHAMPTON wr iskEY.J AMO... for 18. .ill forward, tall 


’ P 
nd Cargo atall/paid to any address, a SAMPLE of this, THE Best 
Irish WHISKEY, with names of the nearest Agents 
West Enp: Sold by BEST and SONS, 22, Henrietta 


Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


BRIGGS and CO.’S PATENT 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, a 

the principal Ports of 

INDIA, BURMAH, EASI AFRICA, 
QUEENSLAND, and JAVA, 

Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. . 
Apply to GRAY, DAWES, and CO., 13, Austin 
Friars ; or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEWELL, 
and CO., Albert Square, Manchester; 51, Pall Mall, 

and x09, Leadenhall Street, London. 


[MPROVE YOUR COMPLEXION by 

using GIBSON’S CREAM OF CUCUMBERS. 
A vegetable preparation, containing no mineral, and 
harmless to the most delicate skin. It removes Sun- 
burn, Tan, Redness, Freckles, and all Roughness 
occasioned by the Sun or Wind, ‘Ladies who value a 
clear complexion, and. wish for a. perfectly harmless 
Toilet Requisite, should never be without it, as it is 
yseful in Summer and Winter. Sold by all Chemists 
and Perfumers in bottles, 2s. each. 


42 tos. Can be ordered through any Ironmonger, or 
direct from the Manufacturers, WRINCH and SON, 
IPSWICH, and 86, Chiswell Street, London, E.C. 


ROSE'S LIME JUICE CORDIAL. 


Is prepared from the Lime Fruit, 


Is entirely free of alcohol. 

The favourite summer beverage. 

A delicious cooling drink in water. 
Effervescing in all aerated waters. 

An excellent stimulant blended with spirits, 
Is highly medicinal. 

Cooling and purifying the blood. 

An excellent stomachic, assisting digestion. 
Is recommended by the Lancet. 

Is sold everywhere. 

Wholesale Stores---11, Curtain Road, London, 


ROSE'S LIME JUICE CORDIAL. 


FOR TOILET, NURSER 
TARY, MEDICINAL, 


HOUSE, &c. 
P0ST- Patent BORAX. 


F 


Sa Recipes and Preparations. 
Circulars Post-free. 
ADDRESS : 
THE PATENT BORAX COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM. 


CUNNINGHAW’S 


Manufactured by C. P. GIBSON, Chemist, 16, 
Whitefriar Gate, Hull. 
Wholesale Agents: R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 


London. 
MONSTER SALE OF PAPER 
HANGINGS at T. C. STOCKS, 8 VICTORIA 
STREET, BRISTOL. Ont of the largest stocks in 
England. Over a million pieces must be cleared. 
Patterns post free, 

200,000 White Pulps, 45 15s. a ream of 480 pieces; 
150,000 pieces satin, 634d. per piece. Golds for draw- 
ing and dining-rooms from 1s. 2d. per piece. 10,000 
pieces stamped Gold at 2s. 6d.. per piece. 

A rare opportunity for large dealers. and-shippers of 
these goods. 


PAPER..HANGINGS AT CO- 
OPERATIVE PRICES. 


Patterns Post Free. T. C. STOCKS, 8, Victoria 
Street, Bristol. 50,000 Pieces of White Pulps, at 
gs. per Ream of 480 Pieces, 30,000 pieces ot 
Satin at 634d. per piece, 20,000 pieces of Golds at 
1s. 2d. per piece. Queen Ann Designs, Morris's Colour- 
ing, 1s. 6d. per piece, usual price, 3s. Send for 
Patterns, marvel of cheapness. . 


“ABBOTSFORD” GRATES. 


~~ 


A 


fabric. 


Just issued, 


NEW PATTERN BOOK, 
Bound in Cloth and Gilt Lettered, containing 
ALL THE DESIGNS ISSUED 
By Briccs and Co.,-including 
FORTY NEW PATTERNS -FOR AUTUMN. 
Sent, post free, on receipt of 7 stamps. 
SupPLigp BY ALL BERLIN Woot REPOSITORIES. 


TN oR PULL Busts 
ERFECTED. 
IDEAL CORSET. 


“Have you changed your 
Dressmaker?” is asked of 
every Lady -wearing the 
{DEAL CORSET, Patented 

America, 


Rota beautifully proportioned 
Abust, with softness and com- 


GIVE THE GREATEST, HEAT 
AND ARE THE 
MOST ECONOMICAL. 


They can be inexpensively fixed by any country work- 
man, and can be seen in use at 


RIENTAL WARE- 


. a ? 
MAPPIN & WEBBS REE bee ve large 
ON met "stock of all kinds Oriental 
OXFORD STREET, LOND ’ . arpets, Embroi lerles, &c,, 1m- 
A the East, b: 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES POST FREE, eee in BROS. bs 


Special New 


resent style of late 18, Mortimer Street, Caven- 


ziving full description and particulars. 
dish Square. 


Designs, with tile Sides, &c., to suit pi 
Decorations. 


A LARGE STOCK ALWAYS ON VIEW. 
General Furnishing Ironmongery. 


Specialities in, Brass Fenders, Fireirons, &c. 
C LICOES, FLANNELS, and BLAN: 

KETS, direct from the Looms at prime cost 
Patterns and Price Lists post free of a great variety 
of Household Goods. Carriage paid 


on £3 orders, 
The MANCHESTER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Silver Street, Manchester. 


BEAUTIFUL SCRAPS. 


250 RICHLY. COLOURED EMBOSSED 
SCRAPS, for gre Sica &c., price 

only 1s. 2d. ; same number, larger, 2s. 3d. 

- "CHARMING CHROMOS FOR CENTRES, 
Price 1s, 2d., all post free. --Address GEO. 


SPALDING and CO., Art importers, Ipswich. 


WITH SLATE Beps, INcLUDING IVORY 
BALLS, CuEs, AND RULES, 46. 


STEVENS AND SONS, | 
Villiers Street, Charing Cross Station. 


3, MARSDEN SQ. MANCHESTER,| WORTH’ 


ry THE ge bala 
288,000 Sold within 12 
Napie Months. For Breakfasts, 
Luncheons, Suppers, Picnics, 
Ox Yachting, and all Pleasure 
Appetising—equal to the 
u Ss best English-cured Tongues. 
‘ Tongue Ask for the“ Napier” Brand. 
one genuine unless signed R. N. CUNNINGHAM 
ind CO., 36, Upper Thames Street, London, E.C. 
“ Invaluable in facial Neuralgia.”—AMedical Press & 
Circular, Dec. 29, 1880, See also important papers 
in the Lancet, March 6 and 20, and May 29, 1880. 
In bottles at 4/6 and 11/. - Of all Chemists, and of 
ALLEN & HANBURYS, Lomsarp Sr., Lonpoy, 
S PATENT BUST 


Trips. Delicious, Grateful, 
ASPECIFIC FOR URALGIA 
IMPROVERS. 


“ Art steps in where Nature fails.” 

This invention meets a want that has long been 
needed, viz., a light, pliable, and perfectly natural 
BUST, which can be attached to any corsets or dresses 
in an instant, and a pair will last a lifetime, as they are 
easily removed from the Corsets and refixed. For slim 
figures they give a beautiful yet perfectly natural 
roundness, while for stout figures they are equally 
beneficial, as they forma charming support, at the same 
time giving grace and elegance. ‘To high-class dress. 
makers they are invaluable, The moderate price places 
them within reach of all. 

From all high-class Drapers or Outfitters, or a sample 
pair sent on receipt of P.O.O. for ros. 6d. by the Sole 
Manufacturers, WORTH et CIE, Corskrizres, 4, 
HANOVER STREET, Lonpon, W. : 

Descriptive Corset Circulars post free. 


ROARS OF 


LAUGHTER 


CAUSED BY THE 


MATRIMONIAL 
THERMOMETER. 


__ Every one should consult 
it before marrying. By its 
use the temper of any person 
can be accurately ascer- 
tained at a glance. Endless 
fun and roars of laughter 
caused by this remarkable 
Ninstrument. Post free,1s.2d, 


THE AGROBATIG MONKEY. 


= 
ingenious 


S 


N 
> 


This 
performs hundreds of dit- 
ferent feats on a Horizontal 
Wire, and is really « marvel, 
Sent carriage paid, 2s. gd. 


> _ ADDRESS :— 
THE 98, PARIS NOVELTY Co., 


monkey 
HA! HA! HA! 
HOO—O—O-—O! 


ist 


329 & 330, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


Orders trom abroad must be accompanied by Post} 


Office Order payable at High Holborn, 


Prices: 12 galls, £x 148.3 20 galis., £2 25.3 30 galls., order. C 


Y, LAUNDRY, SANIjextinguis. 
GARDEN, GREEN-/HAND PUMP. 


" |WRINCH and SON, Ipswich} PIGHER'S 


DINING & BILLIARD TABLE 


“SIMPLICITY.” 
mlibed 


———— 


Everyone would like to have a Billiard- 
Table in his house, but everyone cannot 

ive up a room for the purpose. 

ISHER’S “SIMPLICITY” renders 
this unnecessary. It is a PERFECT 
DINING-TABLE—a PERFECT BIL- 
LIARD TABLE; the exact height for 
either purpose, slate bed, improved 
cushions, no mechanism to get out of 
ATALOGUES POST FREE. 


FISHER, 198, STRAND. 


Ln) = ; 
FIRE ! 
“Out of 4,199 
during 1 


FIRE ! 


RE ! 


Fl 
LONDON FIRES 
878, no fewer than 2,540 were 
bedbythe LONDON BRIGADE 


(Vide CAPTAIN SHAW's 
REPORT). 

LONDON BRIGADE HAND FIRE 
PUMP, with Pail, Cover, Two Hoses, and 


R cE ITS MARVELLOUS USES, | fet complet, packed and delivered in England 


tree, £5 55. 

MERRYWEATHER &_ SONS, 
Office & Works: Greenwich Road, 8.5. 
Show Rooms: 63, Long Acre, W.C., 

LONDO. 


A PERFECT COMPANION 
FOR EITHER LADY OR GENTLEMAN. 
J. FOOT & SONS’ PATENT 


COMBINATION 
POCKET SCISSORS 


contain the following 
TWELVE VERY USEFUL 
ARTICLES. 


1. Button-hole Scissors; 2. Cigar 
ry Cutter; 3. Gas Pliers; 4. Nail 
G7} Scissors; 5. Nail File; 6. Wire 
Pippa 37.Small Screwdriver ; 
8. Ink Eraser ;9. 'aper Knife; 
zo, Pen Extractor ; 11. ‘Three- 
inch Measure ; 12. Ruler, &c. 
Several thousands already sold; letters received daily 
from delighted purchasers. S 
Sent post free in sheath, Polished Steel, 2s. 8d.; Nickel 
Plated, 3s. 8d. ; Gold Plated, 4s. 8d. Velvet-lined Case 
for Workbaskets, 1s. 6d. P.O.0. payable High Holborn. 
2 J. FOOT & SON, 


329A, Hic Hotsorn, Lonpon, W.C. 


PENS 


Turned up Points. Willsuit all work, Per gross 
The above and other patterns 


ey, 28. 6d. ; gilt, 5s. S, 
Pel 18., Or I Gross Boxes, at all Stationers. Selected 
@| sample Box, by post, for7 or 3 stamps. Birmingham, | 


First-class, extra struug 
Mj With Oblique, Turned- 
up and Kounded Points, 
; Suit all Hands. 


\, This ingenious instrument deceives even 
experienced bird fanciers, and isadmitted to 
be the most wonderful invention of the 
day ; any bird, near or at a distance, 
can be imitated at pleasure, without 

detection. Requires no blowing or 
\. water. Forteaching birdstosing it 

sis a marvel, Sent post free 15 

stamps. Caution. Each packet 
containing the genuine and 
,, Original Warbler is stamped 


WW e with the above Registered 
\ N Trade Mark. 

. HUMPHREYS, 
329 & 330, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


AIS bi % 
N OF THE ft 
- Bs Cy 
— LAIT ANTEPHELIQUE — 
THE ANTEPHELIG MILK 
with or without water, removes 
FRECKLES OF ALL KINDS 
SUNBURN, PIMPLES, BLOTCHES 
EARLY WRINKLES, CHAPS 
EFFLORESCENCE 
RED SPOTS, 
&e. 
me A clear & sD 


" Ber” 
HOVENDEN & SONS 

and Parfumers) & Hairdressore. 

Esraprisaep 50 Yeans, 


LAVERTON &Co,, 
Manufacturers of Invalid Chairs, &c. 


AGENTS 
IN LONDON 


aTrone 
@anRvinc 
Gualz. 


MERLIN 
CHAIR, 


Strong, 44-15-0- 
Superior, £5-15-0- 


Birch, 27/6. 
Superior, 32/6. 
Tilustrated Catalogues Gratis of Specialities for 


Tnvalids, &c. Nearly 50 per cent. lower 
than usually charged. 


Address: LAVERTON & Co., 
BRIDGE STREET, BRISTOL. 


THE GRAPHIC] 


FURNISH THROUGHOUT (RE@D.) 


OETZMANN & CO., 


67, 69, 71, 73, 77, & 79, 
HAMPSTEAD _ ROAD, 
Near Tottenham Court Road. 
CARPETS, FURNITURE, BEDDING, 
DRAPERY, FURNISHING IRON- 
MONGERY, CHINA, GLASS, PAPER- 
HANGINGS, PICTURES, BRONZES, 
CLOCKS, PIANOS, &c., 
and every other requisite for completely € 


furnishing a House throughout. 


ORDERS PER POST RECEIVE PROMPT AND 
FAITHFUL ATTENTION. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE PosT FREE, 


Garden or Beach Folding 
Chairs. 


With Brussels Carpet Seat, 2s. 6d. 


SOLD BLEACH”E “2° DIAPER | ~ 
Z“OLD BLEACH” =v DIAPER | (E77) 
““OLD BLEACH”: [atx TOWELS | _[P2-z 
SOLD BLEACH ”2SsceTOWELLING 14) 


The bulk of linen goods of the present day have three-fourths of their original 
wearing properties destroyed by the modern cheap and rapid system of bleaching 
with very strong chemicals. The OLD BLEACH LINEN COMPANY, Manu- 
facturers and Bleachers, have revived the old safe bleaching system of the last 
generation, and their goods will wear equal to the old homespun linen of 50 years ago. 

No goods are guaranteed except they are stamped with the registered Trade Mark, “Old 
Bleach.”? The Old Bleach goods can be had by the public from all first-class drapers in 
London, Manchester, Liverpool, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and other-important towns, 

Can be had (by drapers only} from the OLD BLEACH LINEN COMPANY, Randalstown, near 
Belfast, or through their Agents, BURNS & SPEER, 39, Foster Lane, Cheapside; W. T. BURNS,|- 
Knaresbro’; J. MEIKLEJOHN, 68, Trongate, Glasgow. : 

N.B. If the Public have any difficulty in obtaining the Old Bleach Linen goods in country the districts, 
address of Drapers who keep them will be furnished on application. 


THE 


MANUFACTURING GOLDSMITHS’ AND 


._ With Brussels Carpet Back and Seat, 38.114 


TON BURNET] 
oe YACHT SERGE 


(Seer. 3, 188 


MANUFAep 
5 Tye CES oes 
ARK Wag B, 
WANUFACTURED, 
<i, IN THE WoRLD 


venend/\ i d 
To THE QUEEN U S af 


A SPARKLING TONIC BEVERAGE FOR DAILY USE. 
EXHILARATING, YET NON-ALCOHOLIC, 


Dr. EYTON JONES, F.R.C.8., Consulting Surgeon to 
the Wrexham Infirmary, writing on August 1, 
says :-— 


“T have taken ZOEDONE as a daily beverage almost 
ever since the date of its introduction, and 50 
have many of my patients and friends, and I 
know of no other Non-Intoxicant that possesses 
such exhilarating and refreshing properties.” 


, SUPPLIED BY ALL CHEMISTS, WINE MERCHANTS, AND GROCERS. 


. Under Royal and Imperial 
s Patrons, P BLACK SILK 


IRISH POPLIN. 


PATTERNS POST PREE, O'REILLY OUNNE & CO, cal! SPECIAL attention 


o the above beautiful fabric, being a 
WITH ee oe UNHEARD. OF PRIOR TO ITS PRODUCTION 


and INTRODUCTION by THEIR FIRM in 1878 
PURE WOOL. 


UNDER THE ABOVE HEADING. Ladies desirous 
to OBTAIN THESE GENUINE GOODS should 
WATER. 


order THEIR PATTERNS DIRECT FROM 
O'R. D. and CO., ROYAL POPLIN 
FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN'S, 
AND CHILDREN’S WEAR. 


FACTORY, 30, College Green, Dublin. 
Prices for LADIES, ts. 244d, to 4s, 6d. 


per yard. 
Ditto for GENTLEMEN, 54 inch, from 
2s, 11d, per yard, . 


IN NICKEL 
SILVER OR 
PARIS COLD. 


Carriage Paid to any Railway Station) \ii\\hi 
in England, Ireland, and Scotland, on 
orders over 205, 

Goods packed for Exporiatton, 


SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY 


Supply the Public at the Price hitherto Charged to the Trade, 
effecting a saving to the Purchaser of from 25 to 50 per cent. 


ANY LENGTH CUT. 


Address— 


AMERICAN LONGUN BROOCH 
(REGISTERED). 


ADIES' BROOCH and FLOWER- 


EGERTON BURNETT, L HOLDER, combined by a very ingenious and 


WOOLLEN WAREHOUSE, WELLINGTON, SOMERSET exceedingly unique arrangement. In elegant engraved 


In FINE GOLD,| & 


WEDDING, 
STERLING 

BIRTHDAY, SILVER, AND 
CHRISTENING, and ah Cad 
COMPLIMENTARY WATCHES, 

CLOCKS, &c. 
PRESENTS, DESCRIPTIVE Bie Ol 

POST FREE. 


Four Prize Medals, the Diploma of Honour, and the 
Cross*of the Legion of Honour awarded for originality 
and excellence. 


112, RECENT STREET 


Managing Directors: 


W. GIBSON & J, LANGMAN, 


(ADJOINING STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY.) 


AESTHETIC 


Since the ANTISEPTIC APPARATUS has been 


TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 
LONDON, W. |lo7, HARROW ROAD, LONDON, 


art designs. Simple, Durable, Perfect. A Most 
NO AGENTS, all orders executed Charming Present. Price as. 6d. each. Post free to 
9 
direct from the Warehouse. 


D SMELLS IN CLOSETS, T, N. SCARFE and CO. 
NO SEWER CAS IN PIPES, 


19, Holborn, B.C. 
UPERFLUOUS HAIRS _ imme- 


diately removed. A Lady will have leasure in 
forwarding a harmless recipe for this sad defect. 


Mrs. GRACE NEWTON, Thornton Heath, Surrey. 
KNITTING SILKS. 


Direct from the Manufacturers, of best quality,and 


i colours. Price ros. per half pound, 
fast dyed in standard colo apeeen 3 chal Penis 


used. Price 36s. 


-|free by post.—For pattern: 
«{ Congleton. 


FABRICS. 


HASTERN ART SPECIALITIES. 


As used in the Zsthetic Opera, “ Patience,” also in “The Cup,” “The Colonel,” &e. 


FOR DRESSES, UPHOLSTERY, AND ALL PURPOSES WHERE SOFT DRAPING IS REQUIRED 
In Light Makes adapted for the HOTT. ‘EST Weather, also in thicker makes for AUTUMN wear. 
NAGPORE SILK, Washing Fabrics, from the Faintest Straw Colour ] UMRITZA CASHMERE. 


to the Darkest Sapphire, and in other choice and rare colours (for Artistic “The New Costume Cloth has 


Gowns), 25s. per piece. Queen, . 
MYSORE SILK, Gold Printed, (for Hvening Robes), rare, conven- | UMRITZA CASHMERE ‘ . ‘ 
In Artistic, Aisthetic, and Useful Colours; Persian Pinks, Venetian 


tional, and artistic designs, from 3 per piece. : 5 
MYSORE SILK, Colour Printed, Summer Washing Fabrics, of a fine Reds, Terra Cotta, Ochre Yellow, Sapphire, Peacock Blue, Browns,” 
Drabs, Old Gold, &c. 


texture and in both bright and subdued colours, from 35s. per piece of 
° UMRITZA CASHMERE 


about 7 yards, 34 inches wide. = 
RUMCHUNDER SILK, in Black or White only, pure, thick, and soft Is made of the purest Indian Wool. 
and lightness necessary for graceful draping, 


draping, for Reception Toilettes, from 35s. to 70s. per piece of about 7 
the hottest weather, Zts. per piece of 9 yards, 


yards, 34 inches wide. : 
All patterns post free. : All patterns post free. 
PROVINCIAL AGENTS—SIMMS & CO., George St., Bath; GOODALL & CO., King St., Manchester ; HY. KIDSON, 13, South John St., Liverpool 5 
. CRANSTON and ELLIOT, 47, Nort Bridge, Edinburgh. 


joa oe ia rer a 

“ ‘EASTERN ART,’ embraces the Art Objects and Industries of the whole Eastern World. It is beautifully Illustrated with over 700 Original 

and fac-simile Drawings, forming quite a Museum of Oriental’ Treasures. It is also a large and handsome Priced Catalogue of thousands of unique 
decorative and useful Specimens, ranging from One Shilling up to some Hundreds of Pounds,”—Court Journal, One Shilling ; post free 1s. 3d. 


LIBERTY & CO., FASTERn ABT, Stones: 


218 & 220, REGENT STREET. 


been received with immense favour.”— 


It combines the utmost softness ff) 
and is adapted for wear in 
27 inches wide, 


